





























The Outlook 


Governmental Interference in Steel Consolidation—Now For 
the Hague Conference — Shall Europe Borrow Here and 
Spend Abroad?—Our Gold Reserve—The Market Prospect 


YMPTOMS continue to multiply to the effect that 
business throughout the country is definitely approach- 
ing a level which in many lines must be considered 

normal. Already there are reported shortages in some build- 
ing materials, while labor is no longer unemployed in any con- 
siderable masses, but a lack of men is reported in many 
parts of the country—save, of course, where strikes or volun- 
tary unemployment continue the order of the day. 

The steel industry—usually so good an index of general 
conditions—continues to show improvement. The latest un- 
filled order report of U. S. Steel reveals a gain of 600,000 
tons, while the percentage of capacity at work is about 80. 
(his percentage is of course not equalled by the other 
steel-producing enterprises classed as “‘independents."’ Never- 
theless, there is a good growth of business in a large number 
f directions, and this improvement is not confined to the 
o-called “basic industries,” but has already spread widely 
ihroughout the field of consumable commodities. 

Agriculturally, reports continue to be increasingly favor- 
ble, while the epidemic of low prices, which prevailed some 
It never reached the con- 
umer, and was more largely “psychological” than anything 
else, growing out of the fears of farmers and others who 
infortunately let go of their products too early. Wéith the 
on‘inuation of reasonably good weather conditions, there is 
no reason why business and finance should not very soon be 
estored to a fairly satisfactory basis, the weak spot in the 
situation continuing to be our foreign trade relations. These, 
unfortunately, cannot be adjusted upon any short-term basis. 
Chey will require time for improvement, and meanwhile in- 


lime ago, is quite definitely over. 
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dustries which are dependent upon exporting must continue 
to suffer some shortage of demand. 


* * 
EFINITE 


made toward the development of the 


progress has now been 


THE 
STEEL 
MERGER proposed steel merger. Thus far only two 
plants have been consolidated, Lackawanna 
being purchased by Bethlehem Steel, but continuation of 
the negotiations which are expected to result in including six 
of the principal producing companies are still under way. 
The announcement has come to the attention of Congress, 
and that body has already ordered an “‘investigation,”’ with 
inquiry as to what steps have been taken to protect the public 
interests. The Federal Trade Commission is designated as 
the instrumentality of this inquiry, and it is suggested that 
the Commission shall report as soon as possible the facts as 
to the merger. A\s things stand, there would seem to be no 
reason for Government interference, since the purposes and 
methods of the proposed combination are still merely the 
subject of rumor or conjecture. It is, of course, clear that 
some object must be in view in the undertaking, but whether 
that is, as alleged, economy in cost of production or price- 
raising, or both, is still undecided. The fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared the United States 
Steel Corporation not a “‘trust” undoubtedly militates very 
strongly against the attaching of that designation to a much 
smaller organization. Up to date, the efforts of Congress 
and the Federal Trade Commission smack much more strong- 


ly of politics than they do of business. 





CONCLUSION HE practical conclusion of the Genoa 
OF THE Conference without definite issue had 
Canoe been foreshadowed for a good while past, 
CONFERENCE . 4 ‘ ‘ “or 

it being evident that differences of opinion 
between Great Britain and France, on the one hand, as well 
as between Germany and other countries, on the other, would 
result in defeating such success as the session might otherwise 
have attained. What had not been expected was the develop- 
ment whereby an adjournment is now taken to June 15 at the 
Hague, awaiting participation on the part of the United 
States, to which country a special invitation has been once 
more extended, and by it once more declined, we being no 
more disposed to accept such a suggestion today than two 
months ago. Although the invitation was, of course, “taken 
under advisement,”” as was the case with the earlier invita- 
tion to Genoa, declination has been sent within forty-eight 
hours of receipt. 

The striking factor in the situation is the announcement 
that the Hague conference will deal chiefly with Russian 
affairs and that an agreement to suspend for four months 
action that might look in the direction of separate agree- 
ments with Russia on the part of any country shall be en- 
tered into. After that date, it is assumed, unless a definite 
policy shall be developed by the various countries acting in 
harmony, such agreements may be individually concluded. 

The announcement is of course directly opposed to the 
policy of the United States as set forth in the letter written 
by Secretary Hughes in reply to the original Genoa invita- 
tion. The Secretary at that time suggested the advisability 
of the conclusion of separate economic arrangements, but 


this plan is now manifestly rejected and instead the United 
States is called upon to take part in the adjustment of Euro- 
pean, and especially Russian, relationships—an_ invitation 
which it declines. 


¢ + 


NE of the most interesting investment 
problems that has made its appear- 
ance in this market for a long time past 
grows out of the heavy flotations of foreign 
bonds that have been made here during the past few months. 
It is estimated that capital is now being transferred to foreign 
countries at about the rate of $1,200,000,000 per annum as 
a result of these flotations, and the question has arisen whether 
the effect will not be to cause the development of an unfavor- 
able balance of trade unless the proceeds of the loans are 
uniformly spent here—as, indeed, the State Department has 
requested that they shall be. 

On the whole, the principal industrial interests of the 
United States are strongly of the opinion that the proceeds 
of the loans should be expended in this country, while a good 
many bankers, and especially the private banking houses, are 
taking the view that there is no good ground for imposing any 
such restriction upon the conditions under which flotations 
occur. As to the latter point, it is noted that not a few of 
the foreign countries which are borrowing here would prefer, 
if left free to do so, to place their funds in countries where 
they could buy more cheaply, disposing of their dollars here 
at good premium and converting them into sterling or other 
exchange with corresponding profit to themselves. 
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A SERIOUS 
INVESTMENT 
PROBLEM 


HE fact that the gold holdings of Fed- 
eral reserve banks have now passed 
a total of $3,000,000,000 does not ma- 
terially alter the conditions which have 
existed here for some time past, but on the contrary, empha- 
sizes them. No such great hoard of gold has ever been ac- 
cumulated by any banking system heretofore, and the ques- 
tion is thereby raised what the effect of it upon prices and 
general conditions is likely to be in the future. There are not 
a few who foresee as a result of this accumulation the develop- 
ment of a period of what is called “secondary inflation,”’ al- 
though this outcome is naturally a matter of difference of 
opinion. What is agreed to by all is that the European Gov- 
ernments have not in their possession a sufficient amount of 
gold to enable them to resume specie payments, either with 
their currency units at the original par or at some new or re- 
valued parity that might be developed. They must, in short, 
obtain a part of our gold by some process if they expect to 
get back to a specie footing in any near future. Instead of 
thus recovering gold, however, they are steadily losing it 
through continuous transfers to the United States. 

Such transfers are in some measure obscured by the fact 
that, under Treasury instructions, reserve banks are now pay- 
ing out gold quite freely on Government account. This tends 
to absorb a part of the gold into current circulation, but ob- 
viously only a very small part, the amount on hand in the 
banks increasing steadily ever since the issuance of the order, 
in spite of what are reported as considerable payments. This 
makes it evident that the restoration of a gold basis in Europe 
at an early date will be effected only through a readjustment 
which will give to Europeans, upon a proper banking basis, 
the use of such portion of our gold as we can spare, and such 
as is necessary to enable them to resume the conversion of their 
bank obligations into specie. 


THREE 
BILLION 
DOLLARS 
IN GOLD 
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HE market has given a new demon- 
stration of strength, and this, follow- 
ing closely upon the comparatively narrow 
range traversed by the 50 stock averages 
during the past several weeks, is a highly significant develop- 
ment. It indicates that the absorption power of the public 
is still strong and active, and is a further expression of con- 
fidence in the future of business in this country, regardless 
of whether Europe is able to patch up its differences or not. 
One of the most important features is the buying of small 
lots of stock, which is proceeding at a rate seldom before 
equaled, and showing a tendency to increase daily. Until 
the pace in this quarter gives some sign of slackening, it is 
dificult to say how far the upward swing will carry. It 
must be remembered that the unorganized public is at times 
stronger than those who attempt to control the market, and 
due regard must be given to this fact in estimating the imme- 
diate future of prices. 

From all indications, the trend appears to be strongly 
upward and the market is again increasing in breadth, 
activity and volume. . 

Monday, May 22, 1922 
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Should America Finance Europe? 


What Must Be Done if the World Abroad 
Is to Rebuild — Russia’s Right to Recognition 


By HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


U. S. Senator from Idaho 


As Interviewed by Theodore M. Knappen 





ILLIAM E. BORAH is 
W generally considered 

the outstanding figure 
of the United States Senate. 
To great intellectual vigor he 
brings the support of immense 
physical force. He is an ac- 
complished and trained war- 
rior, and few care to break 
lances with him. Borah is a 
scholar, an investigator, an 
interpreter, a prodigious stu- 
dent, a formidable marshaller 
of facts and a sledge-hammer 
orator. His armor of forensic 





ing on war. 


«JT AM not very much in favor of loans to the 

European Governments or European people. The 
matter has been overdone already. 
we have supplied them, both in the way of loans and 
some of the charity money, has been used for the pur- 
pose of organizing and, maintaining armies and carry- 
I think it much better that we do the 


things which are reasonable and necessary to enable 
them to help themselves.""—Senator William E. Borah. 


The money which 


preservation. The course of 
the Allies just at present is 
calculated to bring us to the 
old Europe again, only more 
so. 

“For the last two 
Germany and Russia have been 
coming together. Germany be- 
gan early in 1919 to make 
overtures to Russia for the 
establishment of business rela- 
tions. She was wise enough 
to know that, although the 
conditions in Russia might 
postpone her realizing at once 
such a program, nevertheless 


years, 








combat is well-furnished. He 
makes a show of none of his 
weapons; he takes no dilettante delight 
in them—they are all for use. 

“How is it possible for you to be so 
independent, so free from hobbling obli- 
gations and still remain in public life?” 
I asked him one day. 

“Because I will not remain on other 
terms,” was the answer. “Public life— 
the Senate—appeals to me only so long 
as I am a free agent.” 

Because of his independence and true- 
ness to himself, as well as for his origi- 
nality and forcefulness, Senator Borah’s 
views on the problems of the day com- 
mand the greatest respect. No man 
watches with a keener eye or deeper un- 
derstanding the unfolding international 
drama of the times. 

It was while discussing the Genoa 
Conference with him the other day that 
I asked him a number of questions relat- 
ing rather to the problems before that 
conference and the world than to its 
actual achievements. After his usual 
painstaking manner, the Senator had me 
reduce my questions to writing, and then 
dictated his answers, 

“Do you favor the recognition of the 
Soviet Government of Russia?” was one 
of my quetions. 

“T am in favor of the recognition of 
the Soviet Government,” was the answer. 
“It has now been in existence for five 
years. It has withstood the attacks, open 
and clandestine, from all opponents with- 
in. It has withstood the attacks, open 
and insidious, of all foes from without. 
The best evidence that we can get here 
is, that while it is not satisfactory to the 
majority of the Russian people, a vast 
majority of them prefer it to going back 
to the old regime. They believe that it 
will ultimatly work out to their benefit. 

“There are two steps to be taken before 
Europe can recover, before she can even 
start to recover. One is the modification 
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of the Treaty of Versailles, particularly 
the reparation clauses. The other is 
bringing Russia back into the family of 
nations. So long as the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles remains as it is, it will be impossi- 
ble for Europe to return to economic 
sanity or to enjoy even moderate pros- 
perity. You had just as well talk about 
a man earning his livelihood with all his 
limbs maimed, or tied, as to hope for the 
recovery of Europe under the Versailles 
Treaty. 


Necessary to Europe 


“As to Russia, everyone agrees that 
with the Russian problem unsettled there 
can be no settled Europe. There are 
180,000,000 people in Russia and 60,000,000 
people in Germany. Does anyone suppose 
that these people will not be heard, will 
not have a voice, in European affairs? 
They will have a part either for weal or 
for woe. The Versailles Treaty and the 
policies of the Allies toward Russia have 
not been based upon the principle of re- 
building, or reconstruction, but upon the 
policies of punishment and of destruction. 
If we are going to get away from the 
misery and the chaos which has prevailed 
in Europe since the War, and which is 
getting very little better, we must get 
away from war policies and passions, 
from hatred and revenge. The latter 
feelings may, in view of the sufferings 
of the War, be natural, but they will not 
light the road to prosperity or to peace. 
But if Russia is not recognized and Ger- 
many not relieved to some extent from 
the handicap of the Versailles Treaty, 
what will be the result? We will drive 
these two large nations together. We 
have already done so to a large extent. 
But we will drive them together, not 
alone in the way of formal treaties, but 
what is worse, in sympathy and friend- 
ship in the common bonds of self- 


in time she would realize and 
realize tremendously. Germany sent an 
investigating committee to Russia to look 
into the entire situation. At first she met 
with very little encouragement. But in 
February, 1921, commercial intercourse 
was resumed between Germany and So- 
viet Russia. On the 18th of February a 
protocol was signed at Moscow by rep- 
resentatives of the German Foreign office 
and of the Soviet Foreign office to regu- 
late, provisionally, relations between the 
two countries. Since that time their re- 
lations have been growing closer and 
closer. Our course and our contention is 
not only welding these two powers to- 
gether, but we are creating a condition, 
a feeling, which it will take a long time, 
if we can ever accomplish it, to over- 
come. The Russian people have always 
been, as a people, friendly to America 
and the Americans. Under no circum- 
stances should we forfeit that friendship 
and under no circumstances ought we to 
refuse to help stabilize conditions in 
Russia by recognition of the government 
which has been their government for five 
years.” 


Effect on Bolshevism 


“Would not such recognition give an 
impetus to Bolshevism and 
propaganda?” was the next question. 

“In my opinion, it would have a ten- 
dency to destroy Bolshevism. 
as this country is concerned, it would 
eliminate Bolshevistic propaganda. There 
is no one with whom we can more safely 
trust Bolshevistic literature than the av- 
erage American citizen. We need not 
be uneasy about disturbance from that 
source. Bolshevism is an economic dis- 
ease. The greatest friend of Bolshevism 
has been the destructive policies of the 
Allies since the War. You can make a 
hungry people or a persecuted people 

(Continued on page 157) 


Solshevistic 


And so far 
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Samuel Vauclain Looks Forward to 
“Flood Tide of Prosperity” 


President of Baldwin Locomotive Works Is Con- 
fident That Business Improvement Will Continue 


By RALPH RUSHMORE 


Locomotive Works, one of the clearest thinkers and 

most trenchant speakers in business today, has out- 
lined his views of the present situation for readers of 
THe MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 

Mr. Vauclain’s views were brought out by a series of 
questions put him by the writer. They are reproduced 
below, together with the original questions, without 
elaboration or alteration of any sort. 

The Trade Recovery 
HAT were the principal factors in bringing about 
this recovery? 

The necessities of the Common People. 

Is it a substantial recovery, in your opinion—that is, 
does it spring from an important change for the better 
in fundamental conditions—or is it more largely a mere 
re-bound from the over-done depression of 15 months 
ago? 

The recovery is substantial and will increase gradually 
as confidence is established, until we will reach once 
more a flood tide of prosperity. 

What classes of business has the recovery helped 
most? 

All classes of business have been helped—some more, 
some less—depending upon their relations to the require- 
ments of a people desiring the fullest possible enjoyment 
of existence, pride in their home life and the develop- 
ment and beautifying of their country. 

How much further, broadly speaking, do you believe 
it will go? Thus, will we still be in a constructive era 
next winter, or is there more likely to develop another 
wave of deflation? 

It will proceed slowly but surely, and by the restora- 
tion of confidence in other nations. No wave of defla- 
tion will follow. The country is poorest in labor sup- 
ply, and so long as it remains so no further economies 
can be made. But pro contra, as industry progresses, 
increased compensation must follow. 


sean VAUCLAIN, president of the Baldwin 


Governmental and Political 
HE present administration was elected, primarily, on 
a business platform. The public would be inter- 
ested to know how fully its pledges have been fulfilled. 

Do you believe the Administration has helped busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Harding’s administration has accomplished won- 
ders. It has been in force little more than one year— 
barely sufficient time to stop the excesses of previous 
misrule and conditions grown out of the war—but at the 
same time has effected economies that have resulted in 
a material reduction of debt, as well as to bring back 
to normal value the billions of war obligations accepted 
by our people. 
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What, in your opinion, are the Administration's chief 
accomplishments? 

The accomplishments have been so many that it is 
difficult to judge, but I would place as first the phe- 
nomenal success obtained at the recent Naval Reduction 
Conference. The Government’s refusal to attend the 
Genoa Conference was also a good step. 

In what respects, if any, do you think the Administra- 
tion has been delinquent? 

None, as yet. Many things remain to be done, how- 
ever, but I am confident they will be done. A change in 
our method of taxation is of the utmost importance in 
order that the expense of collection can be reduced and 
the burden more equally distributed. Give the Ad- 
ministration time ! 

Do you think the Administration’s stand on the Bonus 
Proposal the right one? 

I am not competent to discuss this matter and would 
consider myself not only impertinent but exceedingly pre- 
sumptious to attempt an opinion. I have faith in Mr. 
Harding and his Cabinet and am sure that no matter 
what may be the ultimate outcome of this controversy, 
the nation as a whole will approve. 


Foreign Trade 


HERE has recently been a small upturn—perhaps 
5Yo—in our exports to foreign countries. 

Our foreign trade must increase or Europe starve to 
death and not because of her food requirements alone. 
The 5% increase is an indication of what will follow. 

Do you consider this the forerunner of an extended 
recovery? 

Yes. 

With what countries is our trade improvement most 
noticeable? 

All countries. 

In your experience, is Germany becoming an impor- 
tant consumer of our products? 

Yes. Germany cannot survive without our assistance. 

Has American investment in German manufactories 
contributed to the recent increase in German buying 
here? , 

No. Her necessities and inability to procure them 
elsewhere account for it. 

What, in your opinion, are the chief obstacles to re- 
sumption of trade relations with Russia, and are you 
sanguine that those obstacles can be overcome? Thus, 
is the re-establishment of Russia as a world-trade factor 
a matter of months or years? 

Russia must be regenerated and invaded from the 
edges or boundaries—principally through Poland—inch 
by inch and mile by mile—her people put to work for 
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themselves—trade relations established with the outside 
world, and a governing power established that will 
preach “Liberty regulated by Law.” This will require 
years of effort. European States show great impotency 
and it may be relegated to the United States to blast the 
way. 

If you were entering the export market, what country, 
section or continent would you tackle first? That is, 
where do you believe the best foreign-trade opportunities 
exist—and why? 

I have entered and have attacked every market of the 
world—of every country but Russia and there is no 
market there at present! 


Railroading 


S a constant student of railroad conditions, and a 

recognized authority, do you consider the recent up- 
swing in railroad earnings to demonstrate that the roads 
have DEFINITELY TURNED THE CORNER? 
What are the most convincing evidences in this connec- 
tion? 

Yes, the corner has been turned. The evidence is on 
every hand, financially and physically. At the same time 
the railroads are giving the country better service with a 
slow but permanent reduction in cost. 

Do you consider the improvement that has been regis- 


tered the achievement of private management or do you 
attribute it entirely to the general business recovery? 

rhe improvement is due entirely to private manage- 
ment. 


Equipment 
} — does present rail-equipment buying compare 
with buying under normal conditions? 

Private management has created once more a careful 
system of purchasing and an utilization of material 
owned. Normal purchasing will henceforth prevail. 

How do present equipment needs compare with nor- 
mal? 

Present equipment is almost sufficient for present 
needs and purchases recently made indicate an anticipa- 
tion of increased business (which will be forthcoming) 
and a desire to promptly serve the public. 

Can you estimate the amount of money the roads will 
have to spend to get back on an absolutely efficient op- 
erating basis? 

Impossible ! 

On what scale is production, compared to capacity, in 
the equipment industry—especially at the Baldwin 
works? 


About 30%. 
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Asked by the MAGAZINE 
how he accounted for the 
improved rail situation, 
Mr. Vauclain replied em- 
phatically: “The rail im- 
provement is due entirely 
to private management.” 
Mr. Vauclain’s remarks in 
Jull begin on the opposite 
page. 
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Jrom war policies and pas- 
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HE dictatorship of Jay Gould made 
every spike in the old Erie system 
tingle with the spirit of adventure. 
Gould was the original “railroad ro- 
mancer.” He dreamed in terms of trans- 
portation empire as only a “green” man 
knowing next to nothing about railroad- 
ing could afford to dream. The dynamic 
stock gambler suddenly elevated to the 
presidency of the Erie was an object of 
derision among the wiseacres of the in- 
dustry, who predicted an era of disaster. 
True, the newspapers had finally learned 
to spell the name of Jay Gould correctly 
by that time, but in a technical sense that 
name meant as yet not much more in the 
railway world than the name of “Commo- 
dore” Vanderbilt in naval affairs! But 
Gould had an uncanny way of making his 
dreams come true. In our day we could 
hardly fail to label him a psychologist of 
original fiber. His gift of divination was 
nothing short of marvelous. Through- 
out his entire career, Gould dem- 
onstrated this gift in practically all the 
great decisive moments of leadership, and 
whipped his enemies before they knew 
what was happening to them. He antici- 
pated everybody. He foresaw what his 
opponents would do in a given situation, 
and he forestalled them by counter-action 
very much as in modern warfare spying 
is checked by counter-spying. 


Beating the Devil Around the Bush 


Anyone knowing Jay Gould from his 
boyhood days could have predicted the 
tactics he followed as railway magnate, 
but his opponents had not taken the 
trouble to study him. When Jay quit the 
farm in Delaware County, New York, 
where he was born, and started in for 
himself as a contractor, his first job was 
to lay a plank road. No sooner had he 
hired his gang of men than he learned of 
a scheme that was brewing locally to pre- 
vent the road being laid by adverse legis- 
lation. Perhaps most men would have 
stopped to investigate before risking their 
funds on the precipice of an injunction. 
Gould didn’t stop. He felt certain that 
the injunction would be served and made 
up his mind to beat the sheriff. He 
doubled his gang of men, kept them plug- 
ging away continuously in shifts, and 
drove home the last spike in the plank 
road before the injunction could be 
served. The daring young contractor did 
not make much on that plank path, but it 
established a record for speed and _ ini- 
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tiative that brought 

him in touch with 

capital—his initial 
source of backing—which laid the foun- 
dation for his meteoric career. 


A Sample of Jay Gould’s Anticipating 
Tactics 


Compare this little incident with what 
happened to August Belmont in the fall 
of 1868, when Gould was Erie’s president, 
and the same identical brand of “antic- 
ipatory” tactics will be perceived. Through 
one of his several sleuths Jay Gould got 
wind of Belmont’s plan to stall the Erie 
management by filing a petition for a re- 
ceiver. Did Jay wait to see what old Bel- 
mont would do? Not atall. Jay dug out 
Charley MacIntosh, one of the Erie stock- 
holders, and “sicked” him onto Belmont 
by the ingenious stunt of inducing Mac- 
Intosh to apply for receivership before 
Belmont could get to it—“to have the law 
defined in reference to the legal powers 
of the Erie Railway Company in refer- 
ence to the issuing of stock,” etc.! 

James Fisk, Jr., one of the Erie direc- 
tors, figured as a supporter of the allega- 
tions made. And the rather remarkable 
thing now happened that Justice George 
G. Barnard—the very judge who had in- 
dignantly insisted on $500,000 bail when 
Gould was arrested in Albany for repre- 
senting the notorious Erie “exiles’— 
zound for the petitioner with the delicious 
result that not only was_ receivership 
granted but Jay Gould, president of Erie, 
was also made receiver for Erie! 


A License to Raid the Credit of His 
Own Company! 


Gould didn’t waste any time gloating 
over the defeat of his opponent. If ever 
anyone knew how to make hay while the 
sun shines it was the erstwhile map- 
maker and plank pathfinder of Delaware 
County. It did not take him long to get 
Justice Barnard’s order extended so that 
he was clothed with authority by the Su- 
preme Court to employ twenty million 
dollars of Erie funds to repurchase the 
company’s own stock at par, which had 
been issued and sold at around 40! This 
court order amounted to nothing less than 
a license to raise untold millions on Erie’s 
credit at the sovereign pleasure of its 
president-receiver! The tzars of Russia 
never had anything softer in the line of 
absolute dictatorship. 
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How Danny Drew Lost $1,500,000 in 
Jay Gould’s Corner 


With this new “ukase” wrapped around 
his managerial scepter Jay Gould had no 
difficulty at all in bringing about a rise in 
Erie. Dan Drew and his litter of bear 
cubs were driven into a corner, a howling 
defeat, and on November 24, 1868, they 
were forced to settle their contracts in 
Erie stock at 57. Drew, the-father-of- 
bears, lost not only $1,500,000 in real 
money but he lost a great deal of his 
prestige in the Street. 

The anticipatory tactics of Jay Gould 
had enabled him to outwit August Bel- 
mont and defeat him with his own 
weapon. And out of this weapon Gould 
had forged for himself an instrument 
that made him supreme in Erie affairs, 
enabled him to raid the credit of the road 
at will, and put him in position to clean 
up a fortune in a bull market of his own 
making! Tactically, the same method of 
procedure as when he pulled his road- 
building stunt at the time the papers could 
not spell “Jay Gould” correctly. Those 
were the “happy” days. 


Gould Learns Railroading 


Gould was now tzar of Erie, ruling 
through a clique of henchmen including 
such famous, or infamous, personages as 
Tweed, Fisk, Sweeny, et al. As yet 
Gould, always long of organization in- 
stinct, was pitifully short on actual rail- 
road experience. That didn’t bother him. 
While the financial district tacitly made 
up its mind that Gould would probably 
start out to use the Erie as a vehicle for 
his Wall Street manipulations, and “let- 
it-go-at-that,” the real Jay Gould, whom 
none of his associates seem to have 
fathomed, was sitting up nights, in the 
bosom of his family, and reading up on 
railroad law and management. 

It was during this period of technical 
study, tempered by practical observation 
of his own lines in operation, that Jay 
Gould learned most of what he knew 
about railroading. And it was also during 
this period that he planned his daring 
project to make Erie the dominant rail- 
road system of the United States “linking 
the Lakes to the ocean” and joining the 
Atlantic with the Pacific by steam loco- 
motion. * 


Note: How Jay Gould continued to 
outwit his adversaries will be described in 
a succeeding issue. 
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HE recent activity on the New York 
Stock Exchange has naturally creat- 
for enormous credit. 


ed a demand 
Security prices have risen sharply during 
the past few months, and loans for carry- 
ing stocks have mounted to extensive 
proportions. Yet with it all there is not 
the slightest reason to view the so-called 
Wall Street loan account with any con- 
cern. Brokers’ loans were at the high 
point in the summer of 1919, when they 
were estimated to have been around a 
billion and three-quarters dollars. Then 
the credit situation of the country pre- 
sented an entirely different aspect from 
that of today. At that time, the member 
banks of the country were heavily indebt- 
ed to the Federal Reserve institutions 
Then borrowings were in the neighbor- 
hood of two billion dollars, and at times 
such accommodations ran much in excess 
of that outstanding figure. 

What is the situation today? Member 
banks within the Federal Reserve system 
are only borrowing a total of $474,000,000. 
In the summer of 1919 they were obli- 
gated to the extent of $1,847,000,000. In 
the winter of 1920 they owned the Re- 
serve banks $2,735,000,000. 


Glancing Back 


As an illustration, glance back at the 
high point of rediscounts with the Fed- 
eral Reserve institutions. On May 16, 
1919, banks were rediscounting war paper 
to the extent of $1,863,476,000. On De- 
cember 3, 1920, commercial paper loans 
were $1,616,116,000. These figures com- 
bined give the enormous total of $3,479,- 
592,000. 

At that time Wall Street brokers’ loans 
were well over the billion-dollar mark. 
Credit of all classes was eagerly sought. 
The farmer was clamoring for money; he 
was demanding that maturing loans be 
renewed. Business was requiring enor- 
mous credit. Wall Street too was in the 
throes of a natural after-the-war specu- 
lative fever. With it all there was a sign 
of danger. 

The Federal 


Reserve Bank rate was 


7%. Open market rates for money were 
high. Call money rates at excessive fig- 
ures were not uncommon. Witness the 
30% rate in 1919 and the 25% rate in 
1920. Money was at 10% to 15% on 
many days. Time Icans were scarce; 
commercial paper discounted between 7 


and 8%. Then, too, the Government of 
the United States had to pay 6% for its 
money. Short-term bills, otherwise known 
as Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, 
were sold at that rate. 

To-day all of this is changed. We 
have call money lending freely at 4% 
and below. Time money is 414%. 
Commercial paper discounts at 414%. 
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Are Broker’s Loans Too High? 


How Demand for Funds Has Ex- 
panded—The Resources of the Banks 


By IRVING N. CHASE 


Bankers’ bills discount at 33¢%, and 
the Government has recently borrowed 
at 314% on short-term bills. Industry 
is only absorbing an_ insignificant 
amount of credit. The hesitation of 
business to proceed on any extensive 
scale has found the banks in a quan- 
dary as to how to earn money. Their 
interest accounts have naturally suf- 
fered, through the cheapness of money 
and the inability to make satisfactory, 
legitimate industrial loans. Thus, they 
have been forced to increase their in- 
vestment holdings. Banks have been 
large buyers of securities for their own 
account. Statements of condition of the 
large banks illustrate clearly how their 
holdings of bonds and investments 
have expanded. 


Outlet for Loanable Funds 


In face of this situation, the Wall 
Street activity has afforded a welcome 
outlet for loanable funds. The banks 
were glad of the opportunity to extend 
funds for stock market purposes, for is 
not a loan on gilt-edge Stock Exchange 
securities as liquid as any loan can be? 

When the banks and investors began 
to buy bonds and money rates began to 
decline, there was a scramble among in- 
vestors and speculators who foresaw that 
cheaper money meant increased security 
prices. It is generally understood that 
the stock market is a barometer of busi- 
ness conditions, and whether security 
prices advance under the influence 
speculation or the buying by those who 
feel that industrial improvement is im- 


ol 






accompanied by an era of speculation 
Often this activity precedes the better- 


ment, and on other occasions it follows 
industrial improvement. 

The recent upward swing in 
prices has called for large loans. 
,we have brokers’ borrowings 
more than a billion and a quarter dollars 
But there surely is no cause for alarm 
over such a situation. 

Consider that loans are about $1,250,- 
000,000. These accommodations have 
been extended solely by the banks from 
their own resources. They have not bor 
rowed at the Reserve Banks to re-lend 
on securities, as was said to have been 
the case during the previous Wall Street 
activity of 1919. At that time the banks 
were indebted to the extent of more 
than two billion dollars. Today they 
only owe a little more than four and 
one-half millions—an insignificant 
amount, indeed. 

Some idea of the trend of Wall Street 
brokers’ borrowings can be gained from 


security 
Today 
slightly 


the chart herewith, The figures were 
obtained from authoritative sources and 
give an indication of the rise and fall 


of such loans. To illuminate the picture, 
there is also given the total rediscounts 
of member banks with the Federal Re- 
serve institutions on the different dates. 

From this chart it is readily 
that notwithstanding the improved credit 
situation of today, and that Wall Street 
loans are large, the aggregate borrowings 
are not as high as they were in the sum- 
mer of 1919 when credit was strained al- 
most to the breaking point. 
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British Government Bonds As 
Investments 


London Rapidly Regaining Financial Prestige—The 
Rise in Sterling—British Consols and Interest Rates 


her position as financial leader of 
bear 


| i pale long struggle to regain 


the world has commenced to 
fruit. Two important evidences of this 
are her re-entry into the international 
government loan market and the recov- 
ery of sterling to about 90% of its par 
value. Furthermore, there has been a 
steady improvement in England’s trade 
balance, and this factor, taken in connec- 
tion with the skillful handling of her gov- 
ernment finances, has resulted in notable 
progress in the position of that country. 
The British Government has finally suc- 
ceeded in balancing its budget and has 
also brought about a substantial reduc- 
tion in the floating debt. Income-tax re- 
ceipts have been larger than anticipated 
and this has made possible the reduction 
of the tax by one shilling to the pound. 


Foreign Trade Improved 


The foreign trade figures of England 
are particularly illuminating of the im- 
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THE MARKET COURSE OF BRITISH 
CONSOLS 


The above draft shows the 
low quotations on the London 
change for British Consols for over a cen- 
tury. These bonds have always ranked 
throughout the world as a criterion of world 
money conditions, this being true largely be- 
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By THOMAS B. PRATT 


proved situation. Imports have been 
steadily reduced from £117,050,783 in Jan- 
uary, 1921, to £76,488,000 in January of 
this year. This brings the imports down 
to practically the pre-war level, for in 
January, 1913, they amounted to £71,242,- 
271. Exports in recent months have been 
increasing rapidly. In June, last year, 
they amounted to £38,152,238, whereas in 
January of this year they totalled £63,- 
146,000. This is approximately £20,000,- 
000 greater than the monthly average in 
1913, 

The public, of course, has noticed par- 
ticularly the improvement in sterling ex- 
change. Sterling reached its low in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, when it sold under 70% of 
par. Since the middle of last year its ad- 
vance has been steady and consistent and 
it has recently reached $4.45 or over 90% 
of its par value. 

From the United States banking stand- 
point, one of the most interesting and im- 
portant developments in the British finan- 

















cause of England's position as financial 
leader. Up to 1889 the Consols bore 3% 
interest, and from then until 1903, 24%. 
Since that time they have received 24%. 
The price of Consols each year is indicative of 
money market conditions existing in London, 
and to a considerable extent in other coun- 
tries. There are outstanding about $1,385,- 





100,000 of these Consols. 





THE 


cial situation has been her return into the 
foreign financing field. For a time all 
foreign governments that had to borrow 
abroad could obtain funds only in the 
United States. Much of this financing 
cost the borrowing governments from 8% 
to 9%, and many of them objected stren- 
uously to paying such rates. Before the 
war these same governments had been 
able to borrow in London at from 3% to 
5%. United States investors profited by 
this condition in that they were able to 
obtain attractive high-grade government 
securities, many of them non-callable for 
long terms at unprecedented yields 

Great Britain did not take much more 
than a casual interest in the financing 
done in the United States until it began 
to affect her foreign trade. Then she re- 
entered the market and since the end of 
last year has been an important factor in 
foreign government financing. Many of 
the foreign government loans brought out 
in recent months have been obtained by 
bankers in the United States as a result 
of competitive bidding with English bank- 
ers. Other loans have been handled joint- 
ly by London and New York bankers. In 
the first three months of this year, the 
flotations of foreign government securi 
ties in London totalled $146,950,000, 
whereas during 1919, 1920 and 1921 the 
annual total of such offerings ranged 
from $105,500,000 to $130,000,000. The to- 
tal for the first quarter this year, there- 
fore, is greater than the total for any year 
since the outbreak of the war. Colonial 
financing in London has also been increas- 
ing rapidly. In 1919, it amounted to $127, 
500,000; in 1920, to $217,500,000; and in 
1921, to $457,000,000. For the first three 
months this year it has amounted to $91,- 
650,000. 

These figures indicate the notable prog- 
ress that has been made by England in re 
gaining her world position. If other evi- 
dence were necessary, the action of Brit- 
ish bonds in the markets of London and 
New York would verify the conclusion. 


British Dollar Bonds 


There are now outstanding in the Amer- 
ican market three issues of British bonds. 
During the war, England found it nec- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Fundamental Aspects of Our 
Trade Position 


Why Imports to This Country Must Be Increased —Is American Invest- 
ment Abroad Justifiable?— How We Can Strengthen Our Foreign Trade 


HETHER the recent improvement 
W in the exchange value of sterling, 
francs and certain other currencies 
s permanent, or merely temporary, time 


lone will show. Political conditions are 
elieved to have been largely 


By O. K. DAVIS 


Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 
the utter impossibility of Germany’s pres 
ent reparation obligations ever being paid 
in full, and the certainty that eventually 
they will have to be very 
duced. 


seriously re 


\ 


and commercial, cannot he 


much, if 
thing, less than 16 billions of dollars 
that amount 
it would be ior us to 
over any important period of time, im 

ports of and silver in 


may possibly exceed 


possible receive, 


gold 





larger volume than during 





esponsible for the improve- 
ment, and not the least of 
favorable influences were 
results of the Washing- 
Conference. That there 
are a number of other factors 
in the situation, however, 
which may adversely affect 
\merican export trade in the 
near future, it would be idle 
o deny. 
Perhaps the 
tant of these factors 
effect on foreign trade in gen- 
eral of the war debts of the 
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the last two years, is highly 
improbable, even were it de 
that our already ex 
cessive share of the world’s 
total stock of gold should 
continue to be increased and 
the metallic basis of the cur- 
rencies of our debt 
and customers rapidly 
impoverished 

The average 
ports over exports ol 
and _ silver, the 
two years, would not suffice, 


sirable 


foreign 


ors 


excess of im 
gold 


during past 














European nations, and par- 


even if applied exclusively to 





ticularly of the German repa 

ration obligations. It is obvious that, ex- 
cept as regards a comparatively small 
proportion of the total, Germany can pro- 
vide the wherewithal to make reparation 
payments only from the proceeds of her 
exports. It is equally obvious that before 
any of the proceeds of German exports 
can become available for reparation pay- 
ments, Germany's essential imports (with- 
out which her exports would 
necessarily be limited) be balanced 
by exports. 


possible 
must 


Germany’s Task 


In order to balance these essential im- 
ports and at the same time provide a sur- 
plus sufficient to meet her obligations un- 
der the Reparations Settlement of May 
1921, the volume of Germany’s exports 
would have to be enormously increased. 
Based upon the figures for 1920, they 
would have to be at least double what 
ihey were in that year without, however, 
increasing the imports of that year, which 
is manifestly impossible, as any such in- 
crease of exports would necessarily in- 
volve an important increase of imports 
of food and raw materials. 

Were this accomplished, it would un- 
doubtedly result in the flooding of every 
market in the world, including our own 
domestic market, with immense quanti- 
ties of German-manufactured commodi- 
ties, and the surrender to Germany of a 
very large part of the normal export 
trade of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and the lesser manufac- 
turing nations. It is only necessary to 
state this obvious conclusion, to emphasize 
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Disposition of War Debts 


An equally important factor in the 
early return to normal conditions in the 
world at large, upon which the prosperity 
of industry of this country largely de- 
pends, is the disposition to be made of the 
war debts to this country of European na- 
tions. The debts to the United States 
Government alone, with interest already 
accrued, amount to approximately 11 bill- 
In addition to this, there 
commer- 


ions of dollars. 
is a very large accumulation of 
cial indebtedness which is not yet liqui- 
dated. This consists of commercial and 
banking credits extended during the war 
and since, covering so much of our so 
called favorable balance of trade (i.e. the 
excess of exports over imports) as is not 
included in the amount owed to our 
ernment. 

The our exports 
ports amounted, for the two years 1920 
and 1921 alone, to nearly 5 billions of 
dollars, besides which there is probably 
a still unliquidated balance in respect of 
1919 and preceding years. During the 
calendar years 1920 and 1921, our imports 


gov- 


excess of over im 


of gold and silver exceeded our exports 
of those metals by somewhat over 776 
milhons of dollars, but as the balance was 
heavily on the other side during the cal 
endar year 1919, the net excess of im 
ports over exports of gold and silver dur 
ing the four years 1918 to 1921, inclusive, 
amounted to only $135,704,235 

It would, therefore, seem safe to assume 
that the total unliquidated debt of 


this both 


Eu- 


rope to country, governmental 


that purpose, to 
than about 2% per cent per 
the present total of outstanding unliqui- 
dated debt to this country of Europe 
alone, which is to say that it would 
not even cover the interest, to say noth- 
ing of the principal. Any application 
to the payment of existing indebtedness, 
of the proceeds of our imports, whether 


pay 
annum on 


more 


of merchandise or of specie, necessarily 
that the 
available for payment for 
and, as the present volume of 
our exports heavily exceeds in value that 
of our imports, both of merchandise and 
specie, it follows that no important part 
of the proceeds of our present volume 
of imports can be applied to the payment 
of outstanding indebtedness except at the 
cost of a corresponding reduction of our 
present export trade. It would, there- 
fore, seem that our only hope of receiv- 
ing payment of any important part of 
this immense foreign debt, either prin- 
cipal or interest, without involving a 
serious reduction in the volume of our 
export trade, lies in the permanent in- 
vestment by Americans, of an equal 
amount, in the securities and enter- 
prises of the debtor nations. But even 
this would involve the ultimate acceptance 
by us, in the form of imports of 
chandise, of the interest, 
profits on our foreign investments 


reduces, to 
maining 
exports, 


extent, amount re- 
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And this brings us to another of 


controlling factors in the 


and development of trade in 
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Money, Banking and Business 


Price Movement and Its Relation 


to Business 


Article V 


The Future of Prices Abroad—Outlook for Financial Re- 
habilitation of Europe—Trend of Prices in the United States* 


By H. PARKER WILLIS and E. D. KING 


beea made of the recent course of 
prices both of commodities and of se- 
curities. It has been shown that during 
the past few years fluctuations of values 
almost unprecedented in extent and se- 
verity have taken place, and that today 
there exists an abnormal amount of varia- 
tion between the price levels of the 
principal countries of the world. It has 
been shown, too, that this variation reacts 
in important ways upon the competitive 
power of the various countries and tends 
in no small degree to hamper the growth 
of sound international relationships. 
The diagnosis of the price difficulties 
under which the world is laboring at the 
present time has become fairly clear as 
the result of constant discussion of the 
subject, both on the part of financial and 
economic authorities as well as at inter- 
national conferences like that which has 
just closed at Genoa. The future course 
of prices is of intense interest to every 
business man, and particularly at this 
time to business men who are engaged 
in foreign trade. Equally important to 
the investor is some definite knowledge 


ik former articles careful survey has 


of the probable course to be taken by 
prices. Yet price forecasts are notorious- 
ly untrustworthy, and those who under- 
take to make them are more likely to be 
in error than to hit the mark in any save 
perhaps a small proportion of instances. 
It is, however, not only possible but es- 
sential at any moment to make a true es- 
timate of the influences that are oper- 
ating upon prices and to show how far 
and in what degree these factors may be 
considered likely to change the existing 
course of events. In this article an effort 
will be made to enumerate the chief or 
most fundamental elements which are to 
be regarded as essential in that connec- 
tion. 


Financial and Monetary Influences 


The financial and monetary influences 
which are now at work in foreign coun- 
tries changing the direction of prices are 
naturally of first importance in forming 
any opinion about the future course of 
values. Among them, the foremost ques- 
tion, probably, is that of inflation and of 
return to the gold standard. The high 
prices which prevail in foreign countries 
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today are fundamentally due to the fact 
that they are, in practically all instances, 
off the gold standard, so that their price 
levels are directly influenced by changes 
in the value of paper growing out of 
changes in the volume of the circulation 
outstanding. It is for this reason that the 
various committees of investigation which 
have looked into the problem abroad have 
almost invariably based their conclusions 
and recommendations upon the statement 
that a return to sound banking was abso- 
lutely essential before the restoration of 
a metallic currency standard could be ex- 
pected. 

Such a return to sound banking means, 
however, the “squeezing out” from bank 
portfolios of a very large element of un- 
sound or undesirable or long-term paper 
which is being carried there. Sometimes 
this paper consists largely of government 
obligations of one sort or another; some- 
times of commercial and industrial ob- 
ligations; but in any case it is not bank- 
able security. As it is gradually elim- 
inated those who have had it thrown back 
on their hands or who are called upon to 
liquidate will, of course, find it necessary 
to hit wpon other means of providing for 
their financial necessities. They will have 
to borrow directly through the invest- 
ment market or they will have to curtail 
the amount of funds which they employ 
in their businesses. 

In either case, the floating supply of 
loanable funds will be restricted, and 
as a result there will be what is called 
deflation or return to a lower and prob- 
ably more stable basis of prices. The 
effect of this change will be substantially 
the same in all countries and will be that 
of cutting the price level in very much 
the same way that it was cut in the 
United States during the years 1920-21. 
It is true, of course, that in many foreign 
countries large “deflation” or reduction 
of prices has already taken place, but 


* This is the fifth and concluding article 
of a series dealing with the price situation 
by H. Parker Willis and E. D. King. 
The earlier articles of the series appeared 
February 4, March 4, April 1 and April 29. 
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that deflation is in most cases the result 

f slackening of business and of changes 
in conditions of production. In most 
countries, there is still to be undergone 
1 change of a purely financial or mone- 
tary sort which must come from currency 
leflation. It may be inquired whether 
this ehange is absolutely certain to inter- 
vene. On that point, some difference of 
pinion exists, not a few persons believ- 
ng that prices may be “stabilized” at 
heir present level through a change in 
the actual value of the currency unit. 
This thought has been set forth by Mr. 
Lloyd George and others and was urged 
it the Genoa conference. 


Meaning of Devaluation 


The meaning of this devaluation or re- 
valuation of currency is simply that coun- 
ries with a depreciated paper circulation 
hould abandon the idea of working back 
» convertibility in gold with the cor- 
esponding reduction in nominal prices 
which would follow from such a move- 
ment. Instead of so doing, they would 
iccept the existing gold value of their 
urrencies and introduce a new monetary 
system in which the gold value of the 
init would be readjusted to correspond 
vith its existing exchange value or nom- 
nal value. Such a change would un- 
loubtedly bring about many great alter- 
ations in business relationships, and to 
ome extent undoubtedly would tend to 
‘stabilize” prices—that is to say, would 
relieve them of a part of the fluctuations 
to which they are subject. The thought 
f those who urge the devaluation or re- 
aluation project is that it would un- 
loubtedly fix prices on their present 
level. That, however, could be true only 
n case the devaluation were successful 
n restoring commercial or economic sta- 
bility at the new level. Such a new level 
{ prices, based upon the revalued cur- 
rency, would not maintain itself, nor 
would the convertibility of such a cur- 
ency be long maintained, unless gold 
redemption could be kept up and the ac- 
tual conversion of paper into specie on 
lemand be steadily provided for. This, 
in turn, would be out of the question 
unless the country making the effort were 
itself assured of a suitable foreign bal- 
ance of trade so that such gold as it 
might have would not be promptly drawn 
1way from it. Restoration of soundness 
in regard to fiscal policy and elimination 
f conditions tending to exaggerate the 
xport or the import trade, as the case 
might be, would therefore be essential to 
he maintenance of success under deval- 
vation. If the forthcoming conference of 
ankers at London should result in iorm- 
ng a plan for altering the basis of mone- 
tary systems and for putting a new gold 
foundation under the various European 
currencies, the result should be to bring 
about a relative degree of fixity of prices 
n several countries at something like 
the present level. How far this level 
could then be regarded as essentia!ly per- 
manent would, as already seen, depend 
upon the extent to which reform meas- 
ures were introduced by the several 
countries looking to the establishment of 
a sound underlying basis of trade. 
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The Course of Prices Under Devalua- 
tion System 


The devaluation system, if successful, 
would presumably result in the approxi- 
mate stabilization of prices at or about 
the level already existing. In such a 
case the business man would be able to 
count with a fair degree of certainty 
(assuming success in the new undertak- 
ing) upon the continuation of the general 
level already known to exist in the coun- 
tries which have adopted the plan. From 
that time forward, changes in prices 
would be only those which occur in any 


eral settling down of business upon a 
more stable basis. In all cases where in- 
flation has been active for a long time 
past, the coming of a relatively stable 
state of things almost invariably brings 
about recession in business with lowered 
activity. At present, the European world 
has just passed throwgh depression, re- 
sulting from the check to production and 
brought about at the be- 
ginning of 1920, so that 
would not be so marked as it otherwise 
In so far as it 


consumption 
this influence 
might be expected to be. 
was felt, however, it would tend to neu- 
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country of stable currency. There would 
be fluctuations, of course, just as in the 
past, i.e., during the pre-war period, but 
the extreme fluctuations growing out of 
changes in currency values would be elim 
inated. It is necessary, of course, to rec- 
ognize that, in such an event, a good deal 
of readjustment of prices would be likely, 
however, to take place on the general basis 
provided by the new system. 

For example, in France and Italy, some 
classes of prices which relate to com- 
modities that are the subjects of extensive 
and keen international competition have 
been more or less closely adjusted to for- 
eign prices. Other quotations, represent- 
ing goods of domestic growth and con- 
sumption, have now caught up with these 
more competitive values. It might be ex- 
pected, therefore, that a fairly sharp di- 
vision between competitive and non 
competitive prices would occur, the for- 
mer holding at about the existing level 
(existing at the time the plan went into 
effect), while the latter would tend to 
rise in varying degrees. This, on the 
whole, would be likely to bring about a 
slight advance in price levels in the coun- 
tries where the new scheme was adopte’l, 
and in the absence of any general dis- 
turbing force, this might be expected to 
be the principal trend of events. The sit- 
uation, however, would have to be studied 
in the light of the possibility of a ten- 
dency to change in prices due to the gen 


tralize the slight tendency to rise already 
noted, so that on the whole the probabil- 
ities in the case would seem to point to 
comparative stability for time to 
come after the adoption of devaluation 


some 


Some Obstacles 


It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the devaluation plan does not pro- 
vide any cure for evils from which the 
European world has been suffering. If 
all countries were to start afresh today 
on a new currency basis, such as has 
just been indicated, with the franc at a 
par value of, say, one-half of its pre-war 
value, the lira at, say, one-quarter of its 
pre-war value, the mark perhaps at one- 
fiftieth, etc., there would be no reason 
to expect stability, nor would there be the 
slightest reason to expect retention of 
gold redemtpion or retention of specie it- 
self by those countries unless their for- 
cign trade balance and budget systems 
were so reformed as to permit of smooth 
functioning on the new currency and 
banking basis. 

It is thus essential to the plan that 
there shall be at least a comparative res- 
toration of banking soundness in the 
countries which undertake to try it. At 
present the only countries in which such 
a prospect seems even reasonably likely 
to be considered would be France, Italy 
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Why Steel Companies Are Combining 


Bethlehem Steel-Lackawanna Merger Already Completed— 
Other Consolidations May Follow—Advantages Accruing 


~HE American steel industry appears 

to have begun a second era of amal- 

gamations such as occurred in the 

late nineties and culminated in the organ- 

ization of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation in April, 1901. 

Twenty years’ experience has served to 
convince steel interests that consolidation 
is the final answer to cheaper steel and 
more stable profits. Indeed, the second 
merger period began as early as 1915, 
when Bethlehem Steel absorbed Pennsyl- 
vania, and Midvale Steel & Ordnance was 
formed of Cambria, Midvale and other 
properties. But the war boom was hardly 
auspicious for the movement, as prac- 
tically any steel producer could make 
money, and consequently controlling in- 
terests in every company got an inflated 
idea of the value of their properties. 
Chastened by the experiences of the past 
eighteen months they have revised their 
opinions and recognize the advantages 
that may be obtained by consolidation. 

At writing there are two important 
mergers afoot, and several smaller ones 
being conceived. Some of these will 
probably never see daylight; they will be 
still-born. But it is safe to say that the 
era of steel consolidations is by no means 
over. 


Bethlehem Steel-Lackawanna Merger 


One important merger has been con- 
summated already, to all intents and pur- 
This is the taking over of Lacka- 
wanna Steel, with its 1,800,000 
capacity, by the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. Another has been under 
eration for the last eight months. A week 
ago it seemed on the verge of going 
through but very recent happenings lead 
strongly to conclusion that plans of its 
promulgators will be abandoned. If this 
proves the case it is highly probable that 
other merger plans, involving some of 
the same companies with others will be 
worked out. 

The merger in question was that of 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance, Lackawanna 
Steel, Repubie Iron & Steel, Youngstown 
Sineet & Tube, Inland Steel, Steel & Tube 


1 oses, 


tons 


consid- 


By JOHN PLUNKETT 


Co. of America, and Brier Hill Steel. 
These seven concerns have an aggregate 
capacity of about 10,000,000 tons. But 
first Lackawanna withdrew as a result of 
its purchase by the Bethlehem interests, 
reducing the number of concerns to six 
and aggregate tonnage to about 8,200,000 
Lately Youngstown Sheet & Tube, with 
1,500,000 tons capacity, also withdrew, its 
defection reducing the number of con- 
cerns still negotiating to five and the ag- 
gregate tonnage to 6,700,000. 

Withdrawal of Youngstown and Lacka- 
wanna companies takes away from pro- 
posed consolidation two of its most im- 
portant links, making it at least extremely 
doubtful if an amalgamation of the re- 
maining companies as constituted can be 
accomplished. 

Consolidation of Lackawanna in Beth- 
lehem system give the Schwab company 
approximately 5,100,000 tons annual ca- 
pacity, or 9.3% of country’s capacity. 
United States Steel’s capacity is 22,700,- 
000 tons, or 41.3% of country’s total. This 
leaves 49.4% divided up among a large 
number of companies, big and small, the 
two largest being Midvale and Jones & 
Laughlin, each with about 2,800,000 tons 
capacity. The possibility of Bethlehem’s 
absorbing some other companies (Mid- 
vale in particular) is suggested in many 
quarters and this may well happen 
But there is one important aspect in 
which Bethlehem’s merger or expansion 
plans, call them what you will, differ from 
other proposed amalgamations. 

Bethlehem has been growing for years. 
Before the war it had a capacity of only 
about 800,000 tons. Today, not includ- 
ing Lackawanna’s tonnage, its capacity is 
3,300,000 tons, and with Lackawanna 5§,- 
100,000 tons. C. M. Schwab and his assis- 
tants, chief among whom is E. G. Grace, 
have taken over several companies in the 
course of the last seven years and have 
made them all pay They have acted as 
producers, purchasing, at a price, some- 
thing they hoped to be profitable, and they 
have in every case justified their expec- 
Hence every 
that 


reason to 


Lacka- 


there is 
the 


tations. 


anticipate purchase of 


wanna will eventually, and probably quite 
soon, prove profitable to Bethlehem stock- 
holders and, as Lackawanna stockholders 
are likely to get stock for their holdings, 
to them also. Should Bethlehem absorb 
Midvale or other concerns it may be pre- 


sumed that it will follow the same lines 


The Advantages of Consolidation 

The advantages of a steel consolidation 
are obvious. Perhaps the most obvious of 
them is the cheapening of delivery costs, 
an important item in these days of high 
freight rates. Contracts will be filled 
from nearest plant to point of delivery 
with big saving in freight on shipments 
This has proved immensely advantageous 
to the Steel Corporation in the past few 
years and a new company with plants lo 
cated near many markets would share in 
like benefits. 

Conditions affecting other 
mergers are essentially different. 
latter are, in a sense, the coming together 
of a number of divergent interests for 
Many warring opin- 
There is no case 


suggested 
These 


mutual 
ions must be reconciled. 
here of a plain open and shut purchase 
by one successful concern and the advan- 
tages of centralized control may be lack 
The necessity for reconciling 


protection. 


ing at first. 
various opinions, moreover, leads to se 
rious danger of inflation. In fact, it would 
seem almost impossible to avoid some in- 
flation. 

One may that a 
brought about under such conditions would 
be likely to suffer from growing pains in 
the first two or three years of its exis 


easily foresee merger 


tence. 

The advantages of consolidation in steel 
have been proved by the history of United 
States Steel. One of the most important 
benefits to be derived from an amalgama- 
tion in the present era of high freight 
rates is the reduction of delivery costs 
that could be achieved. Nevertheless, 
conditions are not so favorable to con- 
solidations today as they were in 1900 
and the benefits to be derived from 
them do not seem as great. And it must 
be remembered that United States Steel 
once sold down to 8%. 
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The huge Lackawanna Steel plant at Buffalo recently acquired through purchase by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
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Business Improvement Continues 


Irregular Progress in Evidence—Some Lines Hith- 
erto Backward Catching Up—Price Levels Firmer 





STEEL 





Unfilled Orders Increase 


‘1 TEEL manufacturers are 
caution in accepting orders for new 
business to restrain speculative buy- 

g and prevent extreme price advances. 
nerally, the more excited buying which 
aracterized demand at the outset of the 
al strike, has largely subsided and 
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U. S. Steel Corporation, bringing these 
to the largest total since last June, is a 
reflection of the extent of the current 
demand, while the rate of stcel 
production in April, indicating an annual 
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ore settled conditions prevail. Opera- 
ms have receded slightly from the re- 
nt peak, but as demand is beginning to 
roaden, the steel companies are building 
a comfortable back-log of orders 
hich will tend to stabilize the industry 
the present urgent buying decreases 
rther. 
In some instances, notably stecl bars, 
oducers have found it necessary to al- 
t tonnage because of an existing short- 
ce. Buyers in other directions are mect- 
¢ difficulties in securing early deliveries. 
Price advances are less feverish, al- 
though additional increases continue to be 
eported. Pig iron has had a further ad- 
ince of $2 per ton in the past two weeks, 
hile plates, bars and structural shapes 
ive shared in the rise. In fact, the 
rice level is higher all along the line 
xcept in wire and some minor products. 
urther increases may very naturally be 
‘pected to be less pronounced in view 
i the extended rise which has already 
taken place, but there is as yet no indi- 
cation of hesitation in the upward swing. 
The increase in unfilled orders of the 
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COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and Unit 
of Measure) 


7——1921—_, 1922 


High Low 


... .$43.50 $29.00 
Pig Iron (2)... 30.00 18.00 
Copper (3)..... 0.1834 0.11 
Petroleum (4).. 6.10 2.25 
SE Gibescccee Bee 1.80 
Cotton (6) 0.2134 
Wheat (7).. . 
Corn (8) 

Hogs (9) sae 
Steers (10) 
Coffee (11) 
Rubber (12) 
Wool (13) 
Tobacco (14) 
Sugar (15). 
Sugar (16). 
Paper (17) 


Steel (1). 
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THE TREND 


STEEL—Price levels generally higher. 
Demand broadening and of more 
stable character. Producers dis- 
courage speculative buying. Coal 
strike situation unchanged. 


METALS—Position of copper much im- 
proved. Stocks being depleted. Price 
moving upward, reaching 13'4 cents. 
Other metals less active but firm. 
Zinc stocks at new low levels. 


OIL — Gasoline continues to feature 
with further advance in _ price. 
Stocks of both crude oil and gaso- 
line increasing. Kerosene and other 
refined products dull. 


LEATHER — Improving demand for 
hides and leather. Price of hides 
firmer as result of greater activity. 
Outlook for Fall shoe trade con- 
sidered promising. 


RUBBER—tTire production at a high 
rate. Competition becoming se- 
vere. Larger companies introducing 
cheaper grades of cord tires. Me- 
chanical goods increasingly active. 


CHEMICALS—Industrial chemicals ad- 
vancing Curtailed production re- 
stricts deliveries. rugs and fine 
chemicals showing better tone. 


PAPER — Newsprint consumption in- 
creasing. Recovery in industry 
creates greater demand for adver- 
tising space. Other papers be- 
coming somewhat more active. 


SUMMARY—Recovery in the various 
industries, while not uniform, continues 
at a generally satisfactory pace. Ex- 
pansion in some lines has proceeded at 
a proportionally more rapid rate, indi- 
cating some slowing down later on, but 
no actual slump is anticipated. On 
the contrary, those which are now 
backward should catch up, as the up- 
ward trend continues. 











output of 36,000,000 tons, shows the ex 
pansion that has occured, when compared 
35,000,000 
tons for the Pro 
duction in that year was only 30,000,000 
part of this in 
\pril was caused 


with an aggregate capacity of 
entire country in 1913 
tons. Since the greater 
creased production for 
by the higher rate of operations toward 
the latter part of the month, results for 
May should be 
better. 

Exports of steel products during March 


equally as good or even 


showed an encouraging gain over the pre 
vious month, the increase on a percentage 
basis amounting to approximately 50% 
Furthermore, the increases were well dis 
tributed throughout the list of materials 
exported. In the domestic market the 


continue to enter substantial 


and 


railroads 


orders for cars some sizeable ton 
steel rails have 
With the motor industry 


capacity and contracts for 


nages of recently been 


placed oper- 
ating close to 
building breaking pre 


steel and 


construction 
the outlook for 
favorable 


new 
vious re cords, 


iron products is very 





RAILROADS 





Freight Loadings Increase 


In spite of the falling off 


loadings, due to the coal strike, revenuc 
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freight loadings have shown a tendency 
to increase. This is undoubtedly ac 
counted for by the increasing movement 
of merchandise and miscellaneous freight, 
which includes manufactured articles. 
The growing movement of commodities 
is a consequence of increasing industrial 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Bonds That Eventually Should 
Sell Higher 


Opportunities in the Speculative Group of Bonds 
as Pointed Out by the Bond Buyers’ Guide 


By R. 


UST about a year ago THE MAGAZINE 

or WALL Street enlarged and ex- 

tended the scope of a table known as 
the “Bond Buyers’ Guide.” The table had 
originally been included in the Magazine 
as a means of providing subscribers with 
merely a record of standard bond issues, 
showing price, maturity date, and yield. 
In its revised form the table not only 
gave this specific information but it defi- 
nitely classified the leading bond issues 
into three principal divisions: Gilt Edge, 
Middle Grade, and Speculative. Each of 
these divisions was sub-divided into three 
groups: Railroad, Industrial, and Public 
Utility and the bonds mentioned in these 
sub-groups were listed in the order of 
preference. Later a classification of the 
more important foreign issues was added 
and today the table contains about 100 
different bonds arranged along these lines. 

At the time this table was inaugurated 
in its new form, THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET appreciated that prices for bonds 
were cheap—dead cheap. Although condi- 
tions were generally upset, many issues 
of unquestionable safety were selling at 
lower levels than they had ever sold be- 
fore. Articles appearing in the Maga- 
zine emphasized the fact that bonds were 
always first to recover from an extended 
decline in security prices and the “Bond 
Buyers’ Guide” clearly and_ concisely 
pointed out to our readers those bonds 
that presented the best opportunities. 

A glance at one of the early tabulations 
of the Bond Buyers’ Guide plainly 
shows what its value has been. Compared 
with less than a year ago the prices of 
the various issues listed show advances 
ranging from 10 to 20 points or more. 
Opportunities were pointed out such as 
Baltimore & Ohio S. W. Div. Ist 3%s at 
78, now 92; Armour Real Estate Mort- 
gage 44s at 78, now 91; American Tel. & 
Tel. 5s of 1946 at 82, now 99; Wilson 
& Co. Ist 6s at 83, now 99; Detroit Edi- 
son Ref. 5s at 78, now 95; and so on. 
In fact practically every issue that was 
originally recommended shows a_hand- 
some profit today. 


Present Conditions 


Present conditions in the bond market 
are decidedly different from what they 
were a year, or even six months ago, and 
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the need of careful discrimination in mak 
ing commitments is very much more nec- 
essary than it was last Summer. It is no 
longer possible to buy a really high-grade 
issue on a 6%4% or greater basis as 
was the case six months ago. Even the 
middle-grade issues have risen to a point 
where 6% is more often the exception 
than the rule. Still, as money continues 
plentiful, and with all indications that it 
will remain so throughout the Summer, 
we can quite confidently expect that bond 
prices will, at least, hold their own and 
possibly work gradually higher. How- 
ever, whatever further increases may 
come about in market values of good 
bonds, nothing like such price advances 
as have occurred over the past nine 
months can be looked for. 

The investor who is today looking for 
profit possibilities in Bonds must turn his 
attention to the Speculative Group. This 
is the only class of bonds where an in- 
vestor still has a chance to make a sub- 
stantial profit. There are certain bonds 
today classed as speculations which a year 
from now may rank with the best of the 
Middle-Grade issues. The reason is that 
many of these speculative issues of to- 
day are so regarded because the issuing 
company has been confronted in the past 
with some kind of business or financial 
difficulties and the general public is not 
as yet thoroughly convinced that all dan- 
ger is passed. If it can be determined, 
therefore, which of these companies are 
fundamentally sound and have their diffi- 
culties behind them, then the underlying 
issues of those companies can be pur- 
chased with a feeling of confidence as to 
their ultimate future. 

It is in the selection and classification 
of the Bonds in the Speculative Group 
that the Bond Buyers’ Guide should be 
of great assistance to our readers at the 
present time. They are the issues of 
companies believed to be intrinsically 
sound and definitely “out of the woods.” 
Of course, some degree of speculation 
still exists in all of the issues mentioned, 
but those recommended have been picked 
out as being the best of the bonds in that 
class. In this article a brief resumé of 
each of these speculative bonds is given 
and an attempt made to point out the 
amount of risk assumed in each case. 
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THE RAILROAD BONDS 


In the railroad group, the following 


issues attract attention: 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist 5s 


Denver & Rio Grande first and refund 
ing 5s, 1955, are a junior issue of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, control of whicl 
at the moment is in the hands of the Den 
ver & Rio Grande Western Company, 
owned by the Western Pacific interests 
The road has earned interest on these 
bonds for years, but it is the desire of 
its present owners that holders of thes: 
refunding bonds accept in exchange 50 per 
cent in preferred stock and 50 per cent 
in a new issue which would correspond 
to Missouri Pacific 4s in that wide ope: 
mortgages prior in lien would be au- 
thorized. 

In an effort to execute this plan, default 
was made in the payment of coupons due 
on the refunding bonds in February, 1922, 
but pressure applied to force the plan 
through has thus far been unsuccessful 
and there is an opposing committee which, 
recognizing the value of this property to 
other railroads, is asking for deposit. It 
appears probable that the present owners 
of the D. & R. G. property will not ven 
ture to let the February default go be- 
yond the six months’ period of grace pro 
vided for in the mortgage. The refund 
ing 5s are speculative but seem to repre 
sent good value at present prices. 


Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s 


Missouri Pacific General 4s, 1975, are 
a closed mortgage, issued at the reor 
ganization of the Missouri Pacific, but are 
not choice chiefly from the fact that the 
Missouri Pacific consolidated mortgage 
outstanding ahead of it is open and ad- 
ditional bonds can be issued under this 
mortgage from time to time as needed. 
Recently an offering of 6 per cent con- 
solidated mortgage bonds was brought 
out and an application of the road now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission indicates that another issue 
of 5% per cent bonds under the con- 
solidated mortgage will shortly be offered. 
They are selling at fairly low prices, how- 
ver, and offer a reasonable speculative 
opportunity. 
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St. Louis-San Francisco Adj. 6s 


St. Louis-San Francisco adjustment 
mortgage 6s, 1955, and Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas adjustment mortgage 5s, 1967, 

e junior issues on which the payment 
of interest is left to the determination of 

e directors. The earning capacity of 

e two roads at the present time would 
seem to justify the continuation of pay- 

nt of interest on these issues, but they 

nnot be given an investment rating 

ym the fact that in a period of depres- 
the directors might conclude that 
were more pressing uses for the in- 
available than to pay the interest on 
bonds. They are nevertheless at- 

ictive from a speculative viewpoint. 


Southern Railway Gen. 4s 


Southern Railway general 4s are sec- 
d-rate bonds because they follow large 
ues of the bonds of predecessor com- 
nies, the Southern Railway divisional 
nds and Southern Railway consolidated 
The Southern’s fixed charges are now 
nning at the rate of approximately $15,- 
000,000. The system is now evidencing 
ficient earning capacity, however, to 
ver its interest charges and it is gen- 
illy anticipated its board of directors 
ll be able to resume the payment of 
vidends on the company’s 5 per cent pre- 
rred stock by the close of 1922. This 
uuld indicate .that interest on these 
nds is reasonably secure. They rep- 
sent a good speculative purchase. 


Western Maryland Ist 4s 


Western Maryland first 4s, 1952, are a 
rst lien on 331 miles of the Western 
Maryland Railroad, subject to a number 
small issues of bonds of predecessor 
mpanies. They are outstanding at the 
rate of nearly $60,000 per mile and the 
earning capacity which the road has de- 
veloped does not give much assurance of 
safety, although interest on the issue has 
ever been defaulted. The position of 
the Western Maryland is not strong from 
competitive point of view. Its chief 
strength is derived from the ownership of 
; majority common and preferred stocks 
the Rockefeller interests. 


St. Louis-Southwestern Cons. Mtg. 4s 


St. Louis-Southwestern consolidated 
ortgage 4 per cent bonds are excep- 
mally high-grade bonds, outstanding at 
e rate of $15,000 a mile on the St. Louis- 
Southwestern System. Owing to the fact 
at the St. Louis-Southwestern Railway 
earned an average of approximately 9 per 
nt on its common stock, after allowing 
per cent on its preferred stock, in 1920 
d 1921, two years of utmost depression 
the railroad business, all of its issues 
may be regarded as choice. 


Car., Cl. & Ohio Ist 5s 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio first 5 per 
nt bonds, 1938, are a first mortgage at 
e rate of $53,000 per mile on 237 miles 
f important line across the Alleghany 
\lountains. The earning capacity of this 
ad makes these bonds an exceptionally 
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high-grade investment. There is a strong 
probability that the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio’s property will be merged into 
one of the stronger Southern systems 
after the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has concluded its pending hearings 
on railroad mergers and has whipped its 
tentative consolidation plan into final 
form. 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


The industrial group offers five ex- 
cellent opportunities, all but one of which 
yield considerably in excess of 7%. The 
first choice in the group, the Chile Cop- 
per 6s of 1932, although not the under- 
lying issue of the company, are undoubt- 
edly secure. The Collateral Trust 7s of 
1923, which are the senior issue, are out- 
standing only in amount of $15,000,000 
and together with the $35,000,000 6s of 
1932 make a total funded debt of $50,000,- 
000. The company’s very rich copper 
mines in Chile contain deposits of the red 
metal worth many times that amount and 
all that is needed is satisfactory conditions 
in the copper market which will enable 
the company to mine this metal on a prof- 
itable The importance of copper 
in industry needs no comment. General 
conditions have shown decided betterment 
over the past few months and by the end 
of the year should be on a normal scale. 
Through their convertible feature, where- 
by they may be exchanged into stock of 
the company at $35 per share, these bonds 
constitute a ten-year call on the stock at 
that price and in the meanwhile a yield 
is obtained of better than 7.30%. At the 
present price of about 20 the $95,000,000 
capital stock of a par value of $25 in- 
dicates an equity of $76,000,000 over and 
above the outstanding bonds. 


basis. 


and even though their profit possibilities 
are not large the bonds should consti- 
tute a very desirable investment. The, 
past two fiscal years have been difficult 
ones for the company to negotiate but it 
has come through in sound financial con- 
dition and owing to the stinting that the 
farmers have done in adequately fertiliz- 
ing their lands the future will probably 
require intensified fertilization in order 
to bring neglected lands back to their 
former plane of productivity. The fact 
that Virginia Chemical 8% cumulative 
preferred stock, which is not paying its 
dividend, is selling at about 72 clearly in 
dicates the confidence on the part of the 
public as to safety of the Company’s fu 
ture. 


American Writing Paper 6s of 1839 


Although this Company showed a deficit 
for 1921 of about $1,100,000 before bond 
interest of $650,000, the balance sheet as 
at December 31, 1921, indicated current 
assets of $6,750,000 against current lia- 
bilities of $1,440,000, leaving working 
capital of $5,310,000. Adding the fixed as- 
sets, exclusive of all intangible items such 
as good-will, etc., the net tangible assets 
amounted to about $20,000,000 behind $9,- 
500,000 The bonds 
were originally issued as a 7% issue but 
the indenture provided that six months 
after the War with Germany 
clared at an end they revert to 
a 6% rate, which is now in effect. They 
are secured by a first mortgage on all 
the property of the company. Although 
the company has not been a very good 
dividend payer, it has demonstrated 
earning power over a long period of years 
that is amply sufficient to meet all interest 


outstanding bonds. 


was de- 


were to 


an 


requirements. 
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RAILROADS 

Western Maryland Ist 4s, 1952 . 
St. Louis-Southwest. Cons. Mtg. 4s, 1932. . 
St. Louis-San Fran. Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955... 
Southern Ry. General 4s, 1956......... 

Missouri Pacific General 4s, 1975.... ‘ 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 1938.. 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist Ref. 5s, 1955... 


INDUSTRIALS 
Chile Copper 6s, 1932........ am 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 7%%s, 1932.... 
American Writing Paper 6s, 1939... 
American Cotton Oil 5s, 1931... 
Cuba Cane Sugar 7s, 1930.... 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Hudson & Man. Rfg. 5s, 1957,,., 
Inter. Rapid Tran. 5s, 1966... 
Third Ave. Rig. 4s, 1960 ; 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s, 1934 


*Based on actual earnings of last five 





SPECULATIVE BONDS 


years. 


Interest on 
Approxi- Entire 
mate Funded 
Yield Debt* 
6.62 .70 
7.40 2.00 
7.60 1.90 
6.40 1.85 
6.30 90 
5.88 
10.80 


Approxi- 
Domina- Call mate 
tion Price Price 
$1,000 : 66 
1,000 
100 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
100 


Lowest 


Par 


Par 
$100 
110 


500 110 90% 

100 105 103", 
1,000 105 87'2 
1,000 105 91% 


100 §=107',-101 83 


100 
1,000 
500 


105 
110 
105 
105 


8334 
74% 
66's 
80'4 








Virginia Carolina Chemical 7s 
Chemical 
of 1932 have recently shown a spurt of 


The Virginia Carolina 74s 
strength and have moved up to 104. This 
price is only one point below the call price 
of 105 so that the bonds cannot be ex- 
pected to do a great deal more from a 
standpoint of market appreciation. How- 
ever, they afford a most excellent yield 


American Cotton Oil 5s of 1931 

This manufactures “Gold 
Dust,” “Copco” and “Fairy” soaps, “Cot- 
telene,” and other well known and widely 
advertised products. It was originally 
established in 1889 and has a long record 
of successful operation. The past two 
years of declining inventory values, how- 

(Continued on page 138) 


company 
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Inquiries on New Security Offerings 


Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments 

















STRUTHERS FURNACE CO. 8s 


A Business Man’s Investment 


1 would appreciate your opinion of Struthers 
Furnace Co. 8% bonds offered by A. B. Leach 
& Co. at par.—-J. T., Albany, N. Y. 

Struthers Furnace Co. $1,500,000 first 
mortgage 8s due 1942 are secured by a 
first mortgage on property recently ap- 
praised by Freyn, Brassert & Co., and by 
other experts on steel properties at over 
$3,000,000. In addition, after giving effect 
to this issue net quick assets of the com- 
pany were $1,529,442 so that total assets 
are more than three times the bond issue. 
In 1921 the company operated at a loss, 
but for the five years and eight months 
ended December 31, 1921, net earnings, 
before deducting Federal taxes averaged 
in excess of three times annual interest 
charges on these bonds. Of course com- 
petition in the steel industry at the pres- 
ent time is very keen and small companies 
such as this may find the going rather 
hard for a while. In view of the large 
amount of assets behind the bonds, how- 
ever, we should say that they can be re- 
garded in the light of a good business 
man’s investment suitable for a portion of 
his funds. They are redeemable 1925- 
1930 at 10714, 1931-35 at 105. 

WITHERBEE, SHERMAN 6s 
Yield 64% 
your opinion of the Witherbec, 


bonds as a conservative 
Boston, Mass. 


I would like 
Sherman & Co. 6% 
investnent.—R. L. P., 

Witherbee, Sherman & Co. first mort- 
gage 6% bonds due 1944 are secured by 
first mortgage lien on the entire fixed 
property of the company. This company 
has owned and operated for 70 years large 
iron-ore deposits, from which every grade 
of merchant pig iron can be produced. 
The principal properties are located near 
Port Henry, N. Y., and include 104,000 
acres of mineral land with proven ore 
contents of 38,000,000 tons with a large 
volume of undeveloped ore in reserve. 
This property is valued by independent 
engineers at $4,500,000. Net current as- 
sets as of December 31, 1921, were ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. With a portion 
of the proceeds of these bonds the com- 
pany will construct at Port Henry a mod- 
ern blast furnace with a capacity of 150,- 
000 tons of pig iron, which will be oper- 
ated in conjunction with a furnace now 
owned having a capacity of 80,000 tons. 
For the past twelve years earnings have 
averaged $691,650, as compared with an- 
nual interest charge of $240,000 on the 
present $4,000,000 issue. Following the 
bonds is an issue of $3,000,000 stock on 
which dividends at the rate of 8.69% have 
been paid for past 21 years. 

Sinking fund provides for retirement 
of entire issue by maturity, by purchase 
at or below 105 cr by call at that price. 
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HE purpose of this page on In- 
quiries on New Security Offer- 
ings is to rate new issues of stocks 
and bonds as they appear. The 
merits and deficiencies of the new 
offerings are frankly discussed and 
our readers should find this page 
of great value in aiding them to 
choose their investments. Owing 
to space limitations only a few 
letters are published in this page 
but subscribers still have the op- 
portunity of having their inquiries 
answered by applying to our In- 
quiry Department. 











This practically holders 105 for 
their bonds some time before maturity. 
At the offered price 98% the yield is 
644%. These bonds are entitled to a 
high rating and at the price can be con- 
a conservative and desirable in- 


assures 


sidered 
vestment. 


FRANCISCO SUGAR 7s 
Yield 714% 

How do you regard the recent 
Francisco Sugar 74%% bonds ?—H. C 
treal, Canada, 

Francisco Sugar Co. $5,000,000 714s due 
1942 are a first mortgage on sugar prop- 
erties in Cuba estimated to have a value 
of $12,500,000. The proceeds of this issue 
will be used to call $1,121,300 first mort- 
gage bonds now outstanding and to fund 
current indebtedness and supply additional 
working capital. Earnings applicable to 
interest before depreciation and income 
taxes in the ten years ended June 30, 
1921, on an average annual production 
of 360,000 bags, averaged $1,560,000 an- 
nually, or over twice the annual interest 
and sinking fund charges on this issue. 
Production for the year ended June 30, 
1922, is estimated at 500,000 bags and 
earnings before depreciation and income 
taxes $1,000,000. Net current assets as of 
March 31, 1922, after giving effect to new 
financing were about $2,000,000. In view 
of the large equity behind these bonds 
they appear an attractive purchase on a 


74% yield basis. 


offrring of 
K., Moun- 


CONTINENTAL GAS & ELEC- 
TRIC 6s 


Other Issues More Attractive 


ZT am taking advantage of your offer to pass 
on new security offerings to ask your opinion 
on the recent issuc of Continental Gas & Elec- 
tric 6% refunding mortgage bonds.—G. G., 
Akron, O 

Continental Gas & Electric $1,500,000 
6% refunding mortgage bonds due 1947 
are subject to the lien of $4,333,600 Ist 
mortgage bonds. For the year ended Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922, net earnings were about 
twice interest charges including interest 


on these bonds. Earnings in preceding 


THE 


years, however, were not on as favorable 
a basis. At the offered price of 93 the 
yield is 6.55%. The earnings record oi 
this company over the past ten years does 
not in our opinion entitle the bonds to a 
very high rating and we would suggest 
instead of these bonds the purchase oi 
Chile Copper 6s selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at about 91 to yield 
7.29%, or the Francisco Sugar 7%s de 
scribed on this page which yield 742%. 


VALVOLINE OIL CO. 7s 


Prefer Sinclair Consolidated 7s 


good bond to yield abou 
7% and have under consideration the pu 
chase of some of the Valvoline Oil Co. 7° 
debentures offered by Hayden, Stone & Co. a 
99 to yield 7.1% Springfeld, Mass 


Valvoline Oil Co. $2,000,000 7% deben- 
tures due 1937 are a direct obligation of 
the company and constitute the only fund 
ed debt of the company or its subsidiaries 
No mortgages or liens can be placed on 
the fixed assets without at least equally 
these debentures. They will be 
50% retired by operation of a sinking 
fund before maturity. Net current assets 
are $3,993,659, about twice the amount of 
the issue and must be maintained at 150% 
For the seven years 1915-1921 averag 
earnings were $484,684 or 3.46 times in 
terest requirements on this issue. 

This company owns and operates thre¢ 
refineries located in Warren and East 
sutler, Pa., and Edgewater, N. J. It als: 
controls 1,200 miles of pipe lines in the oil 
fields of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio. 

These debentures appear to us to be 
well protected, but we would prefer a 
bond such as Sinclair Consolidated 7s 
which are practically a first mortgage and 
enjoy an excellent market on the New 
York Stock Exchange where they ars 
selling at par to yield 7%. 


I am looking for a 


securing 


CENTRAL COAL & COKE 6s 
Yield 6% 


Do you regard the recent issue of Centra 


Coal & Coke 6% bonds as a high-grade issuc 
and a dcsirable investment for one whose first 
consideration is safety?—N. R., Los Angeles 
Cal, ; 


Central Coal & Coke Ist mortgage $4, 
500,000 6% bonds in our opinion are en 
titled to a very high rating and can be 
considered a safe conservative investment 
They are secured by an absolute Ist mort 
gage on coal and timber properties and 
by pledge of 80% of the stock of the Ore- 
gon-American Lumber Co., having a cen 
servatively appraised value of $26,000,000 
Net operating income for past 20 years 
was equal to six times the average an- 
nual interest requirements on these bonds 
They fall due in amounts of $150,000 and 
$250,000 from 1923 to 1942. Maturities 
up to 1927 are offered at par and later 
maturities at 99, 
MAGAZINE OF 
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BOND MARKET HESITATES 


Some Large Advances Scored But 
Remainder of Market Reacts 


ject to reactionary influences and 
all groups gave an irregular appear- 
e with declines for the most part pre- 
ninating. The reactionary character of 
market is not surprising considering 
extended advance of the past eight 
nths. During this time a speculative 
lowing has been attracted to the mar- 
whose main purpose was the acquisi- 
n of speculative profits. With the mar- 
t evidently at a temporary turning point 
desire of the speculative element to 
sh in overcame the purely investment 
nect. The result was a slight weaken- 
« in prices. 
‘undamental influences continue, how- 
er. Money continues cheap and will 
‘bably be so for the rest of the sum- 
er. As pointed out many times in these 
lumns the principal element in the bond 
irket is the money rate. Therefore, 
ith good prospects for low money dur- 
¢ at least the next few months there ts 
ttle reason to fear an important decline 
this branch of the investment market. 
he outlook is that present bond levels 
ill be maintained some time longer, 
th possibilities for a further rise should 
mey rates be still lower. 


T= bond market generally was sub- 


Some Large Advances 


Despite the reactionary character of the 
arket, quite a number of issues scored 
mportant advances. Among these were 
the Lackawanna 5s, with a gain of over 
| points, the Virginia-Carolina 7s, with 
a gain of 5 points, the American Cotton 
Oil 5s, with a gain of 4 points, and the 
nterborough Rapid Transit 5s, with a 
ain of over 4 points. 

Foreign bonds held up comparatively 
ell considering the adverse element of 
he failure of the Genoa conference to 
ccomplish what was expected of it. On 
ige 94 will be found an excellent de- 
cription of the possibilities contained in 
British Government issues. 

Good opportunities still present them- 
clves, particularly in the middle-grade 
nd speculative groups of bond issues 
numerated in the accompanying table, 
nd with patience investors should ul- 
imately do well in adding these issues to 
cir commitments. Some of the lower- 
riced railroad bonds, while in a more or 
ss speculative position, should advance 
» higher levels with continued improve- 
ient in the operating condition of the 
vads which they represent. The public 
tility issues still offer good investment 
ssibilities and the industrial bonds 
numerated in the table are performing 
n the manner expected of them. 

As this goes to press, time money has 
eceded to the lowest rate in nearly five 
ears and is now quoted at 334%; with 
he recent Treasury offering at 3'4%, the 
rend of money rates is clearly indicated 
» be in a downward direction. This 
cans, of course, that bonds must go up. 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Foreign Governments. BETTER GRADE 
City of Christiania (b) ‘. 
Danish Municipal (b) 
City of Zurich (b) 8s, Sous: 
City of Copenhagen (b) 5%s, 1944 
Kingdom of Sweden 1939 
Argentine (c) 5s, 1945 
U. K. of Gr. Britain & Ireland (c) 5%s, 1937 
Dominion of Canada (c) 5s, 1931 
MORE SPECULATIVE 
Kingdom of Belgium (a) 6s, 
Kingdom of Italy (d) & eg a 
Republic of Chile (b) 8 
Sao Paulo (b) 8s, 1936. 
U. S. of Brazil 8s, 1941 
Railroads. GILT EDGE. 
Balt. &€ Ohio S. W. Div. (b) Ist Mtg. 314s, 1925 
Ches. & Ohio (a) Genl. Mtg. 444s, 1992. 
Delaware & Hudson (a) Ist & Ref. 4s, 1943. 
Southern Pacific (b) Ist Ref. 4s, 1955. 
Chic. Burl & Quincy (a) ye Mtg. 4s, i988 
Union Pacific (b) Ist Mtg. L. G. 4s, : 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis Y Mtg. 4s, ies7. 
Atlantic Coast Line (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1948. 
Pennsylvania {a) Genl. Mtg. “a 1965 
West Shore (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 2361 
Norfolk & Western (c) Cons. 4s, 1996. 
Central R. R. of N. J. (a) Genk Mtg. 5s, 
ane >) Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1995 
Chic., € Pacific f) Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1988. 
Taduseria 
Diamond Match (c) Deb. 7%s, 1935.... 
Armour & Co. (a) R. E. 4%s, 1939 
General Electric tb) Deb. 5s, 
International Paper (a) 5s, 
— Steel (a) 5s, 1952 
hqgett & Myers (aa) a7) 5s, 1951. 
win Loco, (a) 5s, 1940 
National Tube (a) 5s, 1952.... 
Corn Products (a) 5s, 1934... 
U. S. Steel (a) 5s, 1963 
Public Utilities. 
Duquesne Light (b) 6s, 1949.... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. (c) 5s, 1946. 
Philadelphia Co. (c) 6s, 1944.... 
N. Y¥. Telephone (b) 414s, 1939 
Montana Power (c) 5s, 1943. 
Cal. Gas & Electric fe 5s, 1937. 
N. Y. G., E. & P. (a) 5s, 
Pac. Tel. & Tei (a) 5s, 1937 
Railroads. MIDDLE GRADE. 
Balt. & Ohio (b) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1948 
St. Louis-San Fran. (a) Prior Lien 4s, 1950 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, sees 
Ches. & Ohio (b) Conv. 5s, 1943 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (a) Deb. 4%%s, "1931. 
Pere Marquette (c) Ist Mtg. 5s, 1956 
Southern Pacific (b) Col. Trust 4s, 
Kansas City Southern (a) Ist Mtg. 3s, 1950 
Illinois Central (b) Col. Trust 4s 1952 
St. Louis Southwestern (a) Ist Mtg. Be 1989 
Norfolk & Western (a) Conv. 6s, 
Atchison (a) Conv. 4s, 1960...... 
Industrials, 
Wilson & Co. (a) Ist 6s, 1941. 
Comp. Tab. & Recording (b) és, 1941 
Adams Express (b) 4s, 1948 
Int. Merc. Marine (b) 6s, 1941. 
Lackawanna Steel (c) 5s, 1950 
U. S. Rubber (c) 5s, 1947. : 
Amer. Smelting & Refining (c) 5s, 1947... 
Goodyear Tire (c) 8s, 194 , 2s 
Public Utilities. 
Public Service Corpn. of N. J. (a) 5s, 1959 
Detroit Edison (c) Ref. 5s, 1940 
Brooklyn Union Gas (a) 5s, 1945..... 
Northern States Power (b) 5s, 1941. 
Brooklyn Edison (c) 5s, 1949 
Utah Power & Light (a) 5s, 1944 
Cumberland Tel & Tel. (b) 5s, 1937. 
Railroads. PECULATIVE. 
Western Maryland (a) Ist ee, “ 1952 
Iowa Central (a) Ist Mtg. 5s, en 
St. Louis Southwestern (a) Ly eee 4s, 1932 
St. Louis-San Francisco (a) Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955 
Mo., Kansas & Texas (c) Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
Southern Railway (a) Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1956. 
Missouri Pacific (b) Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1975... 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio (c) Ist Mtg. 5s, 1938... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis (a) Cons. aes. 5s, 1934 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist Ref. 5s, 1955 
Industrials. 
Chile Soapes (b) 6s, 1932 
Va.-Carolina Chemical (c) 7% eke 
American Writing Paper (a) *, etait see 
American Cotton Oil (a) 5s, 1931 
Cuba Cane Sugar (c) 7s, 1930 
Public Utilities. 
Hudson & Manhattan (c) Rfid 
Intr. Rapid Transit (a) 5s, 1966 
Third Avenue (b) Refg. 4s, 
Va. Railway & Power 
(aa) Lowest denomination, $5,000. (b) Lowest denomination, $500. 
(a ) Lowest denomination, $1,000. (e) Lowest denomination, $100. 
(x) This issue was created on May !, 192! 
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Price 
111% 
110 
114 
9234 
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86 
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6.37 
7.50 


(d) Lowest denomination, 


+ This issue, which represents the entire fundcod debt of the company, was created on Nov. |, 1920. 


* Number of times over interest on these bonds was earned. 
** Eornings are not reported soparctely 
t This represents number of times interest on the t 
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Is New Haven Coming Back? 


How the Road Is Solving Its Problems—Meeting Motor- 
Truck Competition—Are the Shares a Good Investment? 


By E. J. PEARSON 


President of the New York, New Haven and Hartford RR. 


T is not often that we publish a cor- 

poration analysis written by an ofh- 
cial. In the case of this analysis of the 
New Haven R. R., however, President 
Pearson has written with such remark- 
able straightforwardness, frankness and 
lack of bias, that we feel more than jus- 
tified in presenting his views. 

President Pearson's statement reflects 
credit upon the vision and mental 
breadth of the New Haven management, 
and, as well, compliments the magazine, 
which publishes the statement exclu- 
sively. 


NOME eight or ten years ago, when 
after decades of marvellous pros- 
perity, the N. Y.. N. H. & H, R. R. 

Co: discontinued paying dividends, it was 
a calamity which produced a widespread 
effect. New Englanders at least, were 
accustomed to regard New Haven stock 
as a security equal in stability to gov- 
ernment bonds and much of it was laid 
away in strong boxes as an absolutely 
safe investment for all time. 

Since the passing of its dividends, the 

stock has had its seasons of ups and 
downs and not many weeks ago sold on 


As Interviewed by Benjamin Norton 


(Formerly President of the Clover Leaf) 


the New York Stock Exchange at less 
than thirteen dollars a share—at what 
might be called a genuine receivership 
price. Since then it has made some re- 
covery from that mournful figure and 
like most railroad securities, just now, it 
gives promise of further improvement. 
The collapse in value introduced condi- 
tions with which the management of the 
railroad has been, and is now struggling 
in its efforts to unravel a trying tangle. 
Talent and time are working together. 
Other railroads have met with serious 
financial reverses in the past, and have 
recovered and so have individuals. When, 
in such cases, inviting circumstances are 
offered, a recovery sooner or later, is very 
apt to follow. The New Haven Railroad 
is still “on the map,” and so is the pros- 
perous and growing country through 
which it operates, and it is fair to assume 
that there will be but one result eventually. 
The writer called recently on E, J. 
Pearson, president of the New Haven, at 
his Grand Central Terminal office to get 
information regarding the company’s af- 





fairs, and found him very willing to ex- 
plain some of the features of the present 
situation, which might be of public inter- 
est. No one is better equipped than Mr 
Pearson to engage in the stupendous task 
of straightening out the affairs of this 
great property. His long experience in 
executive capacities, on the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the Northern Pacific and other im- 
portant systems in the West, has given 
him a training in the way of solving dif- 
ficult railroad problems that should aid 
him in solving New Haven’s problems. 
He is equal to any emergency. 


Improvement in Financial Position 


Referring to the present financial con- 
dition of the company, he said, “You will 
observe by our annual report for the year 
ending December 31, 1921, that our total 
operating revenue amounted to $116,405,- 
232.87 and that our total railway operat- 
ing expenses were $106,402,295.10, so that 
our net revenue from railway operation 
was $10,002,937.77—an increase compared 
with the previous year of $12,837,011.25 
and that the ratio of operating expenses 
to the total operating revenues was 91.41%, 
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a decrease of nearly 11% compared with 
the year 1920. Non-operating income, 
comprising dividend income, income from 
funded securities, rents and miscellaneous 
matters amounted to $7,465,814.78. Deduc- 
tions (on account of interest, rents and 
other charges) from gross income were 
$28,306,391.36, the final result being a deficit 
n the net corporate income for 1921 of 
$14,121,623.00. Excluding Government 
guarantees net income for 1921 shows an 
mprovement of $12,093,389.30. 
“Results for the year,” continued Mr. 
‘carson, “indicate that the present finan- 
ial situation of the property is not due 
) operation but to the more rapid rise in 
inits of operating costs than in the rate 
asis On which revenues depend; to the 
tention of the long existing basis of di- 
sion of revenues on joint traffic; and 
the reduction in volume of business 
rause of nation-wide conditions. 
“With the same spread—between the 
ise levels of revenues and expenses that 
btained during the years 1915, 1916, and 
917, when our net income approximated 
1,100,000 per year and with the benefit 
economies in operation from improve- 
ments outlined, amounting conservatively 
several millions of dollars per year, 
net income of the company would 
ave been improved accordingly. 
“Economies exercised, however, have 
simply operated to decrease the deficits 
which have accrued. I may say,” added 
Mr. Pearson, “that restoration of pre- 
war status and securing of the additional 
advantages from improvements, is the 
constant aim of the management. 

“With the extension of the European 
loan of $27,582,691.50 arranged, it is con- 
fidently expected that the company will 
be able so to restore its credit, as to take 
care of these debentures, as well as other 
obligations maturing each year to 1929 in 
amounts of roughly $2,000,000.00 or less 
per annum, 

“The present problems are principally: 
adequate revenues, efficiency and econ- 
omy in operation, and that of valuation, 
and through these the restoration of 
credit. Restored credit will make possible 
whatever service may be reasonably re- 
quired. 

‘On the subject of maintenance,” said 
Mr. Pearson, “I will tell you that the con- 
dition of the physical property, except for 
the increase in bad-order freight cars is 
about the same as it was at the end of 
Federal Control. Substantially normal 
expenditures for maintenance generally, 
have been made during the past year, and 
whatever is in arrears is being gradually 
overcome. 

‘The number of bad-order freight cars 
is, I am frank to say, excessive. There 
are now 10,000 of them lying on repair 
tracks and there ought not to be more than 
1500. We are coping with the matter to 
the utmost. 
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Combating Motor-Truck Competition 


“When you ask me about motor-truck 
competition,” Mr. Pearson went on, “you 
have raised a question which interests 
us as well as most every railroad in the 
country. I may say that during the past 
few years, the motor trucks have made 
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Total railway operating revenues 
Total railway operating expenses.......... 


Net revenue from railway operations. .... 
Railway operating income.......... 
Total non-operating income.............. 

GROSS INCOME. .........seeeseeces 


Total deductions from gross income....... 


Net income, excluding Gov't guarantees. ... . 


* Deficit. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 
Income Account 


. .$116,405,232.87 


$10,002,937.77 
Total taxes and uncollectible rail'y revenues 


4,488,99646 ...... 26,865.31 
$5,518,941.81 12,863,876.56 ...... 

7,465,814.78 ...... 460,330.47 
$12,979,756.09  12,408,546.09 —«...... 
$28,306,391.36 810,156.79 ...... 


*$15,326,635.27 


Government guarantees ...........0-+0005 1,205,012.27  «...... 21,593,506.69 
NET CORPORATE INCOME.......*$14,121,623.00 ...... 9,500,117.39 
Ratio of operating expenses to total operat- 
img revenues .........eeeeeeeeeees osee 91.41% 10.88% 
Ratio of operating expenses and taxes to 
total operating revenues............+++> 95.23% 10.71% 


-~Comparison with 1920—, 
Increase Decrease 

$7,107,077.35 
19,944,088.60 


1921 


106,402,295.10 


12,093,389.30 








extensive inroads on short haul, less than 
car-load traffic—a character of competi- 
tion that is difficult to meet, pending the 
development of motor-truck regulation 
and taxation. 

“At present, these trucks generally take 
only the cream of the traffic, leaving to 
the railroad the less profitable business, 
coupled with the necessity of performing 
continuous service at all times, of readi- 
ness to handle excess traffic and to operate 
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during unfavorable weather, when motor 
trucks cannot or will not run. 

“The motor trucks sap the revenues; 
and the railroad cannot proportionally 
reduce its cost of operation. Under these 
conditions, the public in a large degree, 
is supporting duplicate systems of trans- 
portation—one compelled to operate at all 
times, the other—free to act, at its own- 
er’s pleasure: 

“Our passenger traffic is more or less 
affected by the automobile—more especial- 
ly on local travel between nearby sta- 
tions. This has resulted in the withdrawal 
of some passenger trains, not, however, 








until after the traffic had been seriously 
reduced. Attention is now being given, 
by us, to the use of self-propelled mo- 
tor cars, three of these are now in ser- 
vice—experimentally. 

“You can readily see that we have all 
sorts of things to contend with. The mat- 
ter of satisfactory rate adjustments is 
just now a live affair too, with us. On 
January 30th this year, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued an order 
in the New England Division Case, favor- 
able to the New England lines; but for 
considerably less than we sought. This 
should produce to the New Haven sys- 
tem, which includes the Central New Eng- 
land railway, an increase of about $3,500,- 
000 annually, on the present volume of 
traffic. 

“Following this order, a majority of the 
railroads in the Eastern group filed a pe- 
tition for an injunction against its en- 
forcement and the matter is now in court. 
We, however, look for a favorable de- 
cision, because our request in the first 
place was not in the nature of a gift 
proposition, but was based upon justice. 
It is only fair under all circumstances, be- 
cause we are entitled to the allowances 
by reason of additional expense involved 
in handling this traffic, which means more 
engines and men, on account of deliveries, 
switching and one thing and another.” 
“We hope and believe,” added Mr. Pear- 
son, “that the Court will decide in our 
favor. 


A Satisfactory Decision 


“As for intrastate rates generally which 
the U. S. Supreme Court passed upon, 
not long ago, I may say that the ques- 
tion was most satisfactorily determined. 
The supreme rate-making power is left 
to Congress and the friction which has 
heretofore existed between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various 
State commissions is done away with, 
The decision was wise and logical. 

“In line with our talk and the outlook 
in general which might interest both pa- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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What a 6% Return Would Mean 
to the Railroads 


An Analysis of the Potential Value of Railroad Securities 
Based on the Provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920 


OW that railroad earnings appear 

to have detinitely come back, look- 

ing at the situation from the long- 
range view-point, it seems to be timely 
to determine just what a 6% return on 
the property investment would mean in 
dollars and cents to railroads and rail- 
road securities. The Transportation Act 
of 1920 states that the carriers are en- 
titled to a return of between 514 and 6% 
on their property investment and_ that 
earnings above this rate are to be divided 
equally between the roads and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Earnings of the 204 Class I roads ap- 
proximated a 6% return on a total es- 
timated property value of about $19,500,- 
000,000 in the month of March, 1922, for 
the first time in years and while it is ex- 
pected that earnings will fall off con- 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 


siderably during the months of the coal 
strike the important consideration is the 
fact that railroad conditions are approach- 
ing a point where “a fair return on the 
investment” will be fully realized. 


What Amount Will Railroads Retain? 


will be 
what 


Holders of railroad securities 
deeply interested in ascertaining 
sums will be retainable by the railroads 
they are interesed in on the basis of a 
6% return. Calculations cannot be made 
on the basis of the book value of the 
many property accounts are 

It was for this reason that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Valuation Committee was authorized to 
ascertain the actual cost of reproducing 
the property and equipment and the value 


roads, as 
over-valued. 











7 
Investment 


& Equip. 
(less depre- 
ciation) 


$764,100,000 
269,000,000 
727,700,000 
289,700,000 
$80,000,000 


Atchison 

Atlantic Coast Line... 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 
Chic. & Eastern Ill... 
Chic., Mil. & St. P... 682,300,000 
Chic. & North W.... 427,700,000 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. ... §427,700,000 
Chic., St. P., M.& O.. 81,700,000 
Delaware & Hudson... 139,100,000 
Erie $423,800,000 
Great Northern....... §659,000,000 
Illinois Central 387,500,000 
Kansas City So $59,000,000 
Lehigh Valley......... 218,700,000 
Louisville & Nash.... 315,600,000 
Mo., Kans. & Texas. .. $222,800,000 
Missouri Pacific 382,900,000 
N. Y. Central 1,028,300,000 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L.. $49,300,000 
N.Y., N. H. & H..... 608,500,000 
Norfolk & Western... 296,000,000 
Northern Pacific 598,600,000 
Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 108,500,000 
St. Louis-San Fran... 1319,600,000 
St. Louis Southwestern $76,900,000 
Seaboard Air Line... . 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway... .. 1425,500,000 
Texas & Pacific $81,400,000 
Toledo, St. L. & W... $38,100,000 
Union Pacific 671,900,000 
Wabash 70,100,000 
Western Maryland.... 192,100,000 
Wheeling & L. Erie... 141,700,000 


§ I. C. C. valuation used as basis. 





VALUATION AND 
CLASS I 


in Road 6% 
on the 
Property 
Account 


$45,846,000 
16,140,000 
43,662,000 
17,382,000 
4,800,000 
40,938,000 
25,662,000 
25,662,000 
4,902,000 
8,346,000 
25,428,000 
39,540,000 
23,250,000 
3,540,000 
12,822,000 
18,936,000 
13,373,000 
22,974,000 
61,698,000 
2,958,000 
36,510,000 
17,760,000 
35,816,000 


2,502,000 


* Book value used unless otherwise indicated. Includes investments in affiliated companies. 
t After taking into account “Other Income.” ; 
t Estimated on basis of average per mile capitalization of other roads in same district. 


EARNING TABLE 


ROADS 
1921 
Per 
Share 
Amt. Earn’gs 
Per on 
Share Com. 


$14.30 $13.50 
21.65 4.00 
14.70 
14.15 
6.20 
11.45 
11.00 
14.50 
2.00 
11.90 
11.25 
14.00 
13.15 
3.15 
6.40 
17.70 
5.00 
11.95 
10.80 
4.70 
8.35 ... 
10.25 7.75 
12.50 2.45 
5.00 -70 
645 3.50 
9.25 656.95 
8.70 8.00 
10.25 
7.05 
7.40 
4.00 
12.85 
14.85 


T Balance 

Net Charges Available 
Ahead of for 

Common Common 


$13,600,000 $32,246,000 
1,500,000 14,640,000 
21,300,000 22,362,000 
8,500,000 8,882,000 
3,300,000 1,500,000 
13,438,000 


8.30 


8.85 
8.65 
12,460,000 
30,916,000 
50,208,000 
2,910,000 
4,676,000 
1,414,000 
3,780,000 
24,326,000 
8,930,000 
1,584,000 
1,286,000 
33,014,000 


15,400,000 
16,600,000 
3,300,000 
1,000,000 


6.20 


3.00 
11.85 


2.50 


2,700,000 
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of the land as of June 30, 1914. In at 
tempting to regulate things so that th 
carriers will obtain “a fair return” tl 
valuation of the I. C. C. will be used an 
not the book value. Improvements, addi 
tions and betterments made since 1914 
have been added to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission valuation of 1914 i: 
the accompanying table. 

Earnings in this table have been com 
puted on the basis of the I. C. C. valua 
tions where available and in the case oi 
roads where no valuation report has bee 
made, estimates have been made on th« 
basis of the average per-mile capitaliza 
tion of other roads in the same district 
While these estimates can in no sense b 
taken as accurate they will give the reade 
a far more accurate idea of what the ac- 
tual situation is than by accepting in 
flated book values. 

Glancing over the table it will be see: 
that in every case but one—New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis—the Class I rail- 
roads in 1921 failed to earn a 6% retur1 
on the property investment, so that a di 
vision of excess profits was not possibl 
for the reason that there were no excess 
profits to divide. Even had this provision 
of “earnings in 6% on the 
property investment be equall 
between the Government and the road” 
been finally agreed upon, Nickel Plate 
would not necessarily have had to divide 
its excess earnings on the basis indicate: 
by the writer’s figures, as the propert 
account was slashed considerably below 
the book value. On the basis of per-mik 
capitalization of all track, of roads operat- 
ing in the same territory, Nickel Plate’s 
capitalization seems to be excessive and 
in the opinion of the writer the I. C. C’ 
valuation of the property will 
to the figure used in the table than that 
carried on the books of the company. 

Just as some roads have over-valued 
their property so have others under 
valued theirs, so that in the case of many 
carriers where actual book value has been 
used as the calculation the 
probabilities of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission valuation in excess of th 
amount carried on the books of the com 
pany are very bright. Chief among the 
roads that appear to be in line for higher 
valuations are Lehigh Valley, Illinois Cen 
tral, Atlantic Coast Line, Missouri Pa 
cific, Chicago & Northwestern and Atchi- 


son, 


excess of 
divided 


be closet 


basis of 


This year there will be at least a few 
roads that will probably do better tha: 
to earn the 6% return allotted them i: 
which case the question of splitting all 
profits above the 6% return would com« 
up for discussion. 


WALL STREE1 

















LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 


Switch to Atlantic Coast Line 
ould you advise selling Louisville & Nash- 
at present prices and switching into some 
er security? If so, what do you suggest? 
», E., Bowling Green, Ky. 
We think well of Louisville & Nashville 
R. stock as a good business man’s spec- 
tive investment. However, it would not 
m inadvisable to dispose of it and re- 
est proceeds in the stock of Atlantic 
ast Line, selling around par and paying 
same dividend rate. You will not 
ly, therefore, receive the same return 
an investment of 20 points less, but 
ll also hold a stock to which we are 
vorably inclined. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Good for Long Pull 


| hold 100 shares of Southern Pacific pur- 
sed at 89. Do you consider this a dcsir- 
e stock to hold?—L. N. Johnstown, Fa. 
Southern Pacific stock has had a con- 
siderable advance and may be subject to 
fluctuations due to technical condition of 
the market. However, we are very favor- 
ly impressed with the outlook for the 
ympany and its shares. With the im- 
roved outlook for all transportation 
companies and rehabilitation of Mexico 
vhere the corporation has very ex- 
tensive and valuable holdings which, 
wing to the chaos heretofore exist- 
in that country, has been of no ser- 
e whatever to the owners, we feel 
nfident that this stock will ultimately 
e selling at higher levels than at present 
nd we should not, therefore, recommend 
he sale at this time. It should be held 
for a long pull. 


ST. PAUL 
Has Probably Seen the Worst 


How does St. Paul’s business and carnings 
March compare with last year? At 30 
| be able to get out of the hole. If I were 
‘ly well satisfied that the stock would ever 
y dividends would not mind holding it for 
irs. Have a comfortable salary and am not 
vecially pressed for the necessities of life. 
hat would you do?—A. J. F., Tulsa, Okla. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul reported 
r March gross income of $13,364,830 as 
ainst $11,995,381 in 1921 and net operat- 
g income of $1,055,902 as against a defi- 
of $156,185 for the same month the 
evious year. For the first three months 
the year, gross amounted to $34,639,858 
against $33,735,582 in 1921, with a net 
erating deficit of $287,903 as against 
$2,476,236. 
We are inclined to believe that this com- 
iny has seen the worst and that its op- 
ations hereafter will be on the up-grade 
ificiently so to enable it to work out 
s salvation. Of course, there are some 
ocks which will give you a dividend re- 
turn and also have speculative possibili- 
ties of enhancement but, in view of the 
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situation as outlined in your letter, we 
are inclined to recommend that you hold 
the stock awaiting further developments. 


SEABOARD AIR-LINE ADJ. 5s 
Highly Speculative 

I want your opinion about the purchase of 
Seaboard Air Line Adjustment 5s selling 
tround 26, as to their security and prospects 
for a long pull. I want to buy about ten of 
these bonds, but first want your advice in 
matter.—S. P. M., Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

The Seaboard Air Line Adjustment 5% 
bonds are very speculative issues. The 
railroad has not been able to earn fixed 
charges by a wide margin and, though 
these bonds may offer speculative oppor- 
tunities for the long pull, we are of the 
opinion there are better speculations in 
other directions. We would prefer Amer- 
ican Water Works and Electric Company 
6% participating preferred stocks selling 
around 31. Earnings of this company are 
progressively increasing, operations for 
1921 showing over $2 earned on the stock 
and we regard it as a much better specu- 
lation around present levels than the Sea- 
board Air Line Adjustment 5s. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 6%s 
Good Business Man’s Investment 


1 would app te opinion as to the 
estment st ling of Southern Railway gen 
6le8 i a. Mee O ontown, ka 


your 


Southern Railroad Company’s develop- 
ment and general mortgage bonds bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 642%, are issued 
under the development and general mort- 
gage, and the principal of these bonds, as 
well as interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num secured by lien of that mortgage 
The additional 244% interest is not guar- 
anteed by a mortgage at present but is a 
direct obligation of the railway company, 
which, however, has agreed not to create 
any new mortgage on any part of the rail- 
way subject to the development and gen- 
eral mortgage unless the new mortgage 
expressly secures the payment of the ad- 
ditional 242% interest obligation with any 
indebtedness secured by this proposed new 
mortgage. It is our opinion that the bond 
can be classed as a good business man’s 
investment. 


GREAT NORTHERN PFD. 
May Cut Dividend to 5% 


As a long pull investment, say one or two 
would you recommend Great Northern 
preferred stock as being good around present 
price of 74? This yields about 9%%.—S. T. 
E., Palmyra, N. C, 

Great Northern Pfd. cannot, under 
present conditions, be considered as an in- 
vestment, but a business man’s specula- 
tion. The stock should hardly be re- 
garded as yielding 914% as it is anticipat- 
ed that the dividend will be reduced to 
5% at the next meeting in line with 
Northern Pacific's recent reduction. At 
74 stock has probably discounted this ac- 


years, 


tion to a large extent and we believe it 
to have good long-pull possibilities in view 
of general improvement in the railroad 
situation. 


SOO LINE 
A Switch Suggested 


is the holder of Minneapolis, St 
Sault St. Marie common stock I wor 
your opinion of its possibilitics and 
would be a good stock to switch this 
P. W. G., Guelph, Ont., Canada 

In 1921 Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
St. Marie showed an operating deficit of 
$189,983 but based on its average return 
for the last ten years the road has been 
able to cover its common-stock dividend 
requirements and as the outlook is for 
much better earnings for this road in 
the coming year we believe the stock has 
fairly good long-pull possibilities. On the 
other hand we believe that there are other 
securities with better immediate prospects 
for an advance than Soo stock and it 
might be advisable to switch into one of 
these. 

A suggestion is Westinghouse Electric, 
selling around 62 and paying $4. This 
company is making very large profits 
from the manufacture of Radio equipment 
and is doing well in its regular line. It 
is in very strong financial condition and 
we not only believe the present dividend 
rate very secure but look for an increase 
in the not very distant future. 


N. Y.. WESTCHESTER & BOSTON 
444s 
Prefer Frisco Income 6s 


Il hold $3,000 New York, We 
Boston 4%% 1946, Have you the 
pression that the rocent upward move 
bonds is due to anything other than the New 
Haven boom 1 contemplate selling these and 
Paul debenture 48, 1934 
Minneapolis & St. Louis refunding and cate 
1962, and Seaboard Air Line Ist 
1945 Have you a 
other buy of si speculati 


class ?—H. A. J., Utica, N. Y. 


stcheast 


bonds 


supplanting with St 


sion 5s, 


consolidated 6s, prefer 


ct for sone ; ilar 

The recent advance in the New York, 
Westchester and Boston 4%s is undoubt- 
edly due to the advance in the market for 
the New Haven securities, as the interest 
on the former bonds is dependent on the 
guarantee of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. Very earnest efforts 
are being made to rehabilitate the latter 
road and these doubtless account for the 
strength of the market in their securities 
as well as those of their 
However, in our opinion, a better switch 
than the three bonds referred to by you 
would be to the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Income 6s, selling around 68. While 
these are not mortgage securities, yet dur- 
ing 1921, which was a period of adverse 
conditions in all lines, the Frisco System 
earned interest on these income 
over 2) times, and we consider them as 
offering very excellent possibilities for 
further enhancement in value. 


subsidiaries 


bonds 
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Industrials 


The Effect of the Strike on the 
Coal Stocks 








Analysis of Securities of Burns Brothers, Island Creek, Pond 
Creek, Elk Horn, Glen Alden and Pittsburgh Coal—Record 
of Earnings and Dividends and Outlook for the Stocks 


consumer the anthracite strike may 

be of more interest than the strike 
in the bituminous fields, but the latter is 
fundamentally much more important to 
the country as a whole. Operations in 
the hard coal fields are practically at a 
standstill, with no attempt on the part of 
operators to get production. The anthra- 
cite business, of course, is intimately con- 
nected with the big coal roads, Lehigh 
Valley, Pennsylvania, Reading, Erie and 
Lackawanna. The latter, some time ago, 
segregated its coal properties through the 
formation of the Glen Alden Coal Com- 
pany, a corporation which will be dis- 
cussed subsequently. 

In the bituminous fields, production 
from the non-union mines is a factor 
which has prevented cessation of produc- 
tion. The stocks of coal piled up prior 
to the strike on April Ist, added to the 
current production from the non-union 
fields, is expected to forefend any coal 
famine. So far there has been no acute 
scarcity of coal in any district, although 
the tieup apparently is more complete 
than it was during the 1919 experience. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the first 
month of the strike the weekly output of 
soft coal was somewhat larger than dur- 
ing the first week, having risen to over 
4,000,000 tons. 

It is obvious that the final outcome of 
the coal strike may have a most important 
effect upon business. In the anthracite 
field lower wages, coupled with some re- 
duction in freight rates, would probably 
bring about a reduction in the retail price 
of coal, and make the family coal bin 
somewhat less like a “jewel vault.” 


y~ the standpoint of the household 


Stability of Output Necessary 


A reduction in bituminous prices, fol- 


By JOHN MORROW 


lowing the strike, would have a far- 
reaching effect upon production in the 
industrial plants throughout the country. 
Fundamentally of greater importance is 





COAL COMPANIES 
CAPITALIZATION 
BURNS BROS.: 
Funded Debt 


Bonds, none. 
Prior preferred $1,292,100 
Preferred $3,000,000 


Class A common (no par), shrs. 80,944 
Class B common (no par), shrs. 80,944 
ISLAND CREEK: 
Bonds, none, 
Preferred ($1 par) 
Common ($1 par) 
POND CREEK: 
Bonds, $280,000. 
($10 par) 
ELK HORN: 
Bonds, $6,363,000. 
Preferred ($50 par) 
Common ($50 par) 
GLEN ALDEN: 
Bonds, $6,000,000. 
Shares 
PITTSBURGH COAL: 
Bonds, $14,871,634. 
ee eeeees+ + $85,000,000 


Preferred ...... 
Common $32,169,200 


Shares 


$49,869 
$118,802 


$2,129,200 


$6,600,000 
$12,000,000 


846,000 











the opportunity to consummate a plan 
which will render future suspensions in 
the bituminous fields improbable if not 
impossible. Stabilization of output ap- 
pears to be the great desideratum, both 
from the standpoint of the operator and 
from the standpoint of the miner. 
Naturally enough, those coal companies 
which have mines in the non-union fields 
have been doing a “land office” business 
since April Ist, and in the months im- 
mediately prior to that they were busy 
piling up reserves. Consequently they 
have had very good business since the 








—Earnings Per 
1918 1919 
$15.26 $10.00 
8.80 7.66 
1.13 


def. 
6.00 


— 
1917 
Bros ag Ft 


*Burns z26 


Island Creek 
noes Creeht. «cove 


ee 


2.85 
3.36 
11.55 


*Fiscal year March 31. 





COAL COMPANIES 


Share— 


Glen Alden not included because of lack of data. Company incorporated 1921. 
Earnings prior merger with William Farrell & Sons. 


———, -—Dividends Paid on Common—, 
1921 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
$17.79 $5 $534 $9 $10 $10 
20.55 9 8 4 6% 7 
2.50 1 2 1% 1 1.62% 
def. — 8 24 — — 
489 — 65 5 5 5 


1920 








first of the year, a condition bound t 
have an effect upon earnings. Thre 
companies of this character prominently 
come to mind, viz. Island Creek, Elk 
Horn and Pond Creek Coal. Pittsburgh 
Coal, the largest of the bituminous pro 
ducers, has been recently reviewed i 
these columns and its position thoroughly 
outlined, so that only brief reference is 
made in this article. 

Herewith follows a review of the mor 
important coal companies: 


BURNS BROTHERS 
Internal Dissension 


The most interesting recent develop 
ment in connection with Burns Bros. was 
the absorption of William Farrell & Sons 
last December. This company was a com- 
petitor, retailing coal in Manhattan and 
selling approximately 1,000,000 tons yearly 
against about 3,000,000 tons sold by Burns 
Bros. The combination went into effect 
in the first part of this year and indicates 
sales for the combined business of about 
4,000,000 tons annually. 

Burns Bros. has been in business for 
years, purchasing coal direct from the 
mining companies under regular market 
conditions and retailing direct to con- 
sumers in the New York City district. 
It is claimed for the company that by 
keeping overhead at a minimum, and in 
this respect the direct haulage of coal 
from the piers and yards to houses aids 
a great deal, Burns Bros. is able to meet 
any competition and to make a satisfac- 
tory total profit on a small profit per ton 
sold. 

In the eight fiscal years from 1914 to 
1921 inclusive, the tons of coal sold by 
Burns Bros. has not varied greatly. In 
that period annual sales were as high as 
3,101,000 tons and as low as 2,700,000. In 
the last three years sales have been ex- 
ceedingly stable, running between 2,800,- 
000 and 2,900,000 tons. 

On sales of approximately 3,000,000 
tons, Burns Bros. in the year ended March 
31, 1921, reported an operating income of 
$1,530,000, indicating a final profit of 
about 50c per ton. On the sale of 2,700,- 
000 tons in the year ended March 31, 
1914, net income was $566,000, indicating 
a profit of much less than 50c a ton. 
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It 1s a well-known fact that in the 
riod from 1914 to 1921 retail prices of 
al practically doubled, and this, of 
course, had its effect upon earnings. This 
s not to indicate that the company has 
een profiteering, and, as a matter of 
ict, the Department of Justice, in its in- 
stigation during 1920, absolutely cleared 
of any such charge as that. However, 
e indicated change in the margin of 
ofit per ton, as shown by the figures 
ove outlined, are worth keeping in mind 
connection with the possible reduction 
, the retail price of anthracite when the 
trike in the Pennsylvania mines is set- 
d. If railroad rates on coal are re- 
iced, miners’ wages are cut, cost of coal 
Burns Bros. will be less and therefore 
argin of profit should not be impaired. 
he final answer to the greater margin 
profit indicated may be greater effi- 
ney and more skillful control of over- 
ad. 


The Merger and Earnings 


William Farrell & Sons, Inc., was a 
ncern operating at a profit when ab- 
rbed by Burns Bros. In the year ended 
larch 31, 1921, William Farrell & Son, 
ne., showed a net profit of $490,000, after 
taxes. In taking over Farrell, Burns 
ros. increased capitalization by $3,000,000 
cumulative preferred stock and 80,940 
hares of class B common stock. At cur- 
nt rates, dividends on these two issues 
quire about $372,000 annually, so that if 
arrell & Son, Inc., continue to operate 
the rate of profit shown in the fiscal 
ear ended March 31, 1921, it will be seen 
at the company, in the consolidation, is 
solutely self-supporting, and, further- 
sre, the consolidation may have the ef- 
ect of reducing overhead. 
Since the first of January earnings of 
‘urns Bros. have been increasing. Net 
w the first quarter was at the rate of 
er $4,000,000 a year. This actual total 
r the year would be sufficient to take 
are of the dividends and sinking funds 
pon the two preferred stocks, the $8 
ividend to which the class A common 
tock is entitled by priority over the class 
}, and then would leave about $21 a share 
n 160,000 shares of common stock, half 
' which is class A and half class B. 
\fter the class A common has received 
‘8, class B shares equally in any further 
istribution. At the present time class A 
receiving dividends at the rate of $10 
vear and class B $2. 


Conclusion 


Both the 7% prior preference and the 
% preferred are good issues, on which 
lividends are well secured, and they are 
to be recommended from an investment 
tandpoint. 

Both classes of common stocks have 
ood speculative possibilities, but, of 
uurse, on account of the difference in 
ividend rates the market price difference 
s large. Despite the relatively high price 
' the class A at around 133, it seems 
» the writer that its market position is 
kely to be somewhat more stable than 
that of the class B now selling at 43. 
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As a matter of record, it might be 
mentioned that current reports show 
some “family trouble” within the com- 
pany which, apparently, has to do with 
control. Such developments are fre- 
quently disturbing to the outside 
holder of the shares. In any event de- 
velopments ought to be watched, for 
management plays a most important 
part in a company like Burns Bros. 
For that reason, therefore, though the 
earnings of the combined companies 
are good, and the outlook satisfactory, 
the stock should be avoided on the 
ground that internal dissension may 
react most unfavorably on the affairs 
of the company. 


ISLAND CREEK COAL 
A Successful Company 


Island Creek Coal has developed into 
one of the most successful of the opera- 
tors in the bituminous fields. The stock 
of the company is better known in Boston 
than in New York, and Boston capitalists 
dominate on the directorate and among 
the officials. Coal lands are located in 
Logan and Mingo Counties, West Vir- 
ginia, and employees are not organized. 
It will be remembered that the crux of 
the war between union and non-union 
miners has been centered in Logan and 
Mingo Counties. Irrespective of the 
merits of the controversy involved, Island 
Creek has been operating most success- 
fully, and the following excerpt from the 
latest annual report sounds almost like 
a possible quotation from that book which 
is yet to be written—“The Industrial Mil- 
lennium.” - “During the entire year the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
furnihsed perfect transportation facilities, 
which, coupled with a plentiful supply of 
labor, enabled the mines to operate at full 
capacity throughout the period.” 


As a result of this perfect harmony 
and cooperation, Island Creek earned 
over $20 a share upon its 118,802 shares 
of common stock last year, and was en- 
abled to declare an extra dividend of $5 
a share this Spring. The regular divi- 
dend rate is $8. The dividend record 
extends back to 1912, and payments have 
been made at varying rates since that 
time, although the present $8 rate was 
not inaugurated until last year. 


Production and Earnings 


Back in 1905, when the Company began 
operations, 146,703 tons were produced, 
and in 1921 3,240,993 tons was the output. 
Last year’s output was by far the record 
shown and easily exceeded output during 
the war period. An outstanding factor 
about Island Creek is that while the com- 
pany prospered during the period of the 
war, it has not stopped growing and, in 
fact, in 1920 and 1921 made the greatest 
progress 

What the anticipation of the coal strike 
did for the company is shown by the 
production in the first quarter of 1922, 
which totalled 1,000,000 tons or at an an- 
nual rate of 4,000,000 tons. Earnings per 
share in the first quarter of 1922 were 
$5.77 or at an annual rate of $23 per 
share. It would seem not to require 
great powers of prophecy to state that 
further extra dividends are probably in 
store for holders of the common stock. 


The Possibilities 


It is not usual to associate large carn- 
ing power with stocks having a par value 
of $1, and yet that is the par value of 
Island Creek share capital. There are 
49,869 shares of preferred, paying $6 a 
share, and 118,802 shares of common, or 
a total of about 168,000 shares of stock. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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American Woolen Company 





“Woolen” Operates at Nearly 100% 


Demand for Goods Keeps Company’s Plants Running 
at Close to Full Time— Strong Financial Position 


HILE the depression in 1920 and 

\\) 1921 hit the textile industry very 
hard and resulted in the wholesale 
closing down of mills, American Woolen, 
throwgh satisfactory operations in the 
first six months of 1920 and the last six 
months of 1921, was able to pull through 
both years with a good operating profit. 
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In 1921, 8.02% was earned on the common 
and in 1920, 6.44%, so that the dividend 
disbursements of 7% each year were cov- 
ered in the two-year period with $250,000 
to spare. 

When it is considered that the com- 
pany was loaded up with the largest in- 
ventories in its history in 1920 ($53,000,- 
000), before the cancellations began to 
pour in, it can be seen that the manage- 
ment extracted itself from a very tight 
corner in remarkably fine style. From 
July, 1920, to March, 1922, the price of 
clothing decreased 42%, and there was a 
corresponding decrease in the price of the 
materials held in American Woolen’s in- 
ventories. Yet in spite of this, the com- 
pany had only to write off for inventory 
depreciation $7,500,000 in 1920, which was 
not taken out of earnings of that year as 
this amount had been set up as a reserve 
in 1919. Accordingly, it was not found 
necessary to write off anything for in- 
ventory depreciation in 1921. 


Favorable Inventory Position 


At the present time the company is in a 
very favorable position as regards in- 
ventories. Ample working capital, com- 
bined with the well-known ability of 
President Wood as a wool buyer, enabled 
the company to accumulate large stocks 
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of wool at favorable prices in 1921, and 
prices at the present time are on a much 
higher basis, raw wools in the past nine 
months having advanced an average of 
40%. With the woolen mills operating at 
close to 100% capacity and the worsted 
mills 85% of capacity, it can be seen that 
American Woolen is at the present in a 
very comfortable trade position. Orders 
are on hand for 50,000 pieces of goods, 
and with inquiries increasing the manage- 
ment anticipates that close to 100% opera- 
tion can be maintained throughout the 
balance of the year. 

The balance sheet of American Woolen 
is a very impressive document as regards 
financial stability. Here is a company 
with a total capitalization of eighty mil- 
lion dollars, consisting of half preferred 
and half common stock, having a work- 
ing capital of nearly sixty-three million 
dollars. In other words, the working 
capital alone is equal to par for the pre- 
ferred stock and $56 a share for the com- 
mon, The plant account is carried on the 
books at $50,781,767, and this is a decid- 
edly conservative valuation as $28,316,000 
has already been charged off against plant 
account for depreciation. It is estimated 
that the replacement value of the plant is 
close to $100,000,000. Taking the com- 
pany’s figures for plant and other invest- 
ments, the asset value of the common 
stock is $197 a share. 

In May, 1920, American Woolen in- 
creased its outstanding common stock 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000, offering 
the new stock to stockholders at par on 
the basis of one share for each three 
shares of common or preferred stock 
owned. The issue was underwritten by 
a syndicate at 95, so that the company 
received $95 a share net for this new 
stock in cash. This financing proved to 
be very opportune and supplied the com- 
pany with sufficient funds to take advan- 
tage of the lower prices which prevailed 
in the following year. 


Highly Efficient Management 


Of course, in a company of this kind 
where so much depends upon the intelli- 
gent forecasting of trade conditions so 
that the raw materials will be purchased 
at the right time, efficient management is 
a highly important factor. In President 
Wood, the company has a man who has 
reached his present dominant position in 
the textile industry through sheer per- 
sonal ability, and under his guidance the 
business of the company has been steadily 
built up. 

While President Wood remains in con- 
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trol of the company’s affairs stockholders 
have little to fear in regard to manage- 
ment. The fact that the company was 
hung up with high-priced inventories in 
1920 was not due to any lack of foresight 
by its officials, but to the rather unfor- 
tunate methods under which the textile 
trade operates, permitting the cancellation 
of orders placed with mills. American 
Woolen had sufficient orders on hand be- 
fore the break in prices to work off the 
major portion of its inventory, but can- 
cellations left the company holding the 
bag. 
Conclusion 


There is apparently no reason what- 
ever at the present time to question 
the continuance of this rate as the 
company is in unusually strong finan- 
cial condition, earned the dividend un- 
der very trying conditions in 1921 and 
is operating close to capacity at the 
present time with prices on a favorable 
basis. Under these circumstances it 
does not appear logical to expect the 
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stock to continue to sell at a price that 
gives such a large yield. Market con- 
ditions may of course cause a tempo- 
rary recession in price but there should 
be a steady demand for this stock by 
investors that will ultimately lift it to 
higher levels. 

The 7% cumulative preferred at 106 
yields 6.6%. As the working capital of 
the company alone is equal to $156 a 
share on the preferred, it is entitled to a 
very high investment rating and is at- 
tractive at the price. 
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and consisted principally of Government 
certificates of indebtedness and other 
high grade and readily marketable securi- 
ties. In addition to this the company had 
a working capital of $4,572,844. 
Improvement in Business 


In other words, the company has over 
seven million dollars that it does not ac- 
tually need in the conduct of its business 
and would appear to be entirely justified 
in carrying the present dividend rate 
along for some time even if it is not 
fully earned. There is little question, 
however, but that the equipment business 
is picking up. Railroads have rather 
starved themselves on equipment needs 
and as they are gradually getting into a 
more prosperous condition and traffic is 
decidedly on the increase a large demand 
for equipment is a decidedly logical ex- 
pectation. 

This company is the largest manufac- 
turer in the world of steel springs for 
cars and locomotives, steel-tired car 
wheels, locomotive and car-wheel tires 


Inventories Marked Down 
Railway 


At the end of 1921, Steel 
Spring was only carrying $2,405,782 in in- 
ventories, as against over $5,000,000 the 
previous year. These inventories were 
marked down to current market price or 
less. 

During the latter part of 1921 the plants 
of the company were only operating at 
35% of capacity. So far in 1922 the com- 
pany has been able to increase operations 
materially and the management confident- 
ly expects that a still greater improve- 
ment will be in evidence in the last half 
of the year. That improvement is in 
sight there is little question, but whether 
it will reach sufficient proportions to en- 
able the company to fully cover its divi- 
dend of 8% on the common stock in 1922 
is rather doubtful. F. F. Fitzpatrick, 
president, however, stated at the Decem- 
ber meeting of directors. that the Board 
of Directors “hopes to be able to con- 
tinue dividends at the present rate 
through 1922.” It is good opinion that 
by the end of 1922 the equipment business 
will have improved sufficiently to assure 
this company excellent profits. In the 
writer's opinion the better outlook and 
strong financial condition should enable 
this company to maintain the 8% divi- 
dend on the common stock for some time 
to come at least. 

Capitalization of Railway Steel Spring 
consists of $13,500,000 preferred stock 
and the same amount of common. There 


is no funded debt or notes payable. The 
preferred stock is 7% cumulative and 
dividends have been regularly paid since 
organization in 1902. ‘This stock is en- 
titled to a very high investment rating 
as net current the company 
alone are equal to $92 a share on the 
preferred. At present price of 112 the 
yield is 6.2% 


assets of 


Conclusion 

As can be seen by the accompanying 
graph, the common stock before the war 
sold in a price range under 40, This 
makes the present level seem rather high, 
but the fact must be considered that $80 
a share in assets has been added through 
surplus earnings and that this added 
value is largely in liquid form. 

At present price of around 100 the 
stock is up 33 points from the 1921 
low. It could very easily, therefore, 
come down some from this level for 
technical reasons alone. It cannot be 
regarded as a sure 8% payer, but should 
be considered in the light of a probable 
8% payer. Until, therefore, there is a 
much more decided turn in the equip- 
ment business than has occurred to 
date, the stock at present price would 
appear to be high enough. Railway 
Steel Spring is a splendidly managed 
company, is the dominant factor in its 
particular field, and there is every rea- 
son to take an optimistic view of the 
future. On a fair recession in price 
from present levels the stock would ap- 
pear to offer attractive possibilities as 
a semi-speculative investment for the 
long pull. 
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What the Automobile Companies 


Are Doing 


Production This Year Likely to Break All Records— 
Principal-Companies Should Show Excellent Earnings 


PRIL, 1922, was the 

second biggest 

month in the his- 
tory of the automobile 
business. Approximately 
204,000 passenger cars 
and 9,000 trucks, having 
a total valu: close to 
$90,000,000 wholesale, 
were turned out in that 
month. The biggest 
month in the history of 
the automobile history is 
March, 1920, when 220,- 
000 cars and trucks were 
turned out. The month 
of May, 1922, bids fair 
to surpass that record. 
During the year of 1922, 
we should turn out more 
than 2,000,000 cars and 
trucks in this country, 
which exceeds all pre- 
vious marks. The best 
yearly production to date 
having been 1,940,000 in 
1920. 

The passenger-car sec- 
tion of the automobile 
industry is back to nor- 
mal. The truck part of it is fast coming 
into line. With this state of affairs exist- 
ing, it is only natural that one should 
scan the statements of the companies and 
find, if, with production back on a prac- 
tically capacity basis in the passenger-car 
fields, the concerns involved in this busi- 
ness are going to make money. Are the 
stocks of these concerns good investments 
and are the obligations of these companies 
likely to be well taken care of? 

As a barometer of the situation, the 
General Motors Co. is recognized by 
financial men both in and out of the in- 
dustry as a valuable guide. During the 
first four months of 1922, General Mo- 
tors Co. made over 97,000 passenger cars 
valued at wholesale at more than $75,- 
000,000. This compares very favorably 
with the total of less than 35,000 cars for 
a similar period in 1921. 


What General Motors is Doing 


When we contrast the figures of Gen- 
eral Motors units in 1922 with the figures 
of 1921 as a year of depression and 1920 
as a year of boom, some very interesting 
sidelights on the situation are disclosed. 
There are six concerns included in the 
list of those making passenger cars which 
are units in the General Motors Co. 
These are Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile and Scripps-Booth. 
The last mentioned is winding up its af- 
fairs as a manufacuring unit, although 
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production. The increase 
in Cadillac production uy 
to date in 1922 is mor 
than four times the vel 
ume of production dur 
ing the corresponding 
period in 1921 and it is 
more than 25 per cent 
ahead of the production 
of the peak year of 1920 
This concern is doing a 
business of better than 
$5,000,000 a month and, 
in spite of the big produ 
tion now maintained, is 
actually behind orders o1 
its cars. 

Coming to the lowest- 
priced member of the 
General Motors family 
we find that the Chevro 
let production is rapidl) 
catchjng up to 1920, and 
outside of Ford leads 
the industry. During the 
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this concern had a production of more 
than 600 cars during the first quarter of 
1922. 

The Buick Motor Car Co. did a busi- 
ness of nearly $23,000,000 during the first 
three months of 1922. This is approxi- 
mately double the business done during 
the corresponding period of 1921. On the 
other hand, the volume is considerably less 
than during the first three months of 1920. 
While Buick made 19,000 cars during the 
first quarter of 1922, it made 32,000 cars 
during the first quarter of 1920 and only 
10,000 cars during the first quarter of 1921. 
3ased on a standing of business volume; 
that is, in the wholesale value of the prod- 
ucts produced, the Buick company, ex- 
clusive of Ford, stands second among 
automobile manufacturers at the present 
time. Studebaker is in first place. Based 
on a consideration of the total number 
of cars produced, Buick is in fourth place, 
excluding Ford. The three leading pro- 
ducers in number of cars outside of Ford 
are Chevrolet, Dodge and Studebaker. 
Following Buick are Overland, Maxwell 
and Durant, the latter remarkable com- 
pany, although it has been in business 
only a few months, stood in seventh place 
as a car producer at the end of the first 
three months of 1922, and in eleventh 
place on a basis of volume of business. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co., in spite of be- 
ing the highest-priced car in the General 
“Motors line, is outstripping the 1920 boom 
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first three months of 
1921, Chevrolet made 5,- 
000 cars. During the 
first three months of 
1922, the Chevrolet fac- 
tory turned out more than six times this 
quantity. During the first quarter of 1922, 
Chevrolet business amounted to more than 
$5,000,000 per month. 

From a production standpoint, Oakland 
and Oldsmobile are the weaker organiza- 
tions in the General Motors group. The 
production of Oakland cars is only run- 
ning slightly ahead of 1921, and while it 
represents a gain over last year, still the 
gain is not in anything like the percentage 
that the other General Motors makes 
show. The same applies to Oldsmobile, 
although it must be remembered that the 
Oldsmobile axle plant handles the axles 
for Oakland as well as Olds, and conse- 
quently the factory does a considerable 
amount of business not illustrated by the 
number of actual cars manufactured. 
The Scripps line, which is more or less 
competitive with other units in the Gen- 
eral Motors Co., is being abandoned this 
year and its production cuts no appre- 
ciable figure. 

When we look at the total figures for 
the General Motors Co. for the years of 
1920, 1921 and 1922 as for the first quarter 
of each, we find that 1920 production was 
96,500 for these six concerns; for 1921 it 
was 25,000 and for 1922 65,000. 

Taken as a whole, the General Motors 
Co. presents a strong showing. It is well 
fortified in each price class starting with 
the Chevrolet, which boasts to be the 
“Lowest priced, completely equipped auto- 
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mobile” on the market, up to the Cadillac 
which is recognized as a leader among 
the high-priced cars. 


Studebaker’s Remarkable Showing 


A review of the automotive situation 
vould. be incomplete without a mention 
the remarkable rise in Studebaker. 
[his organization is producing at the rate 
f over 1200 cars a month. The factory 
South Bend produces the Little Six 
and the factory in Detroit the Special Six 
and Big Six, giving a thousand-dollar car, 
fifteen-hundred dollar car and a two- 
thousand dollar car, all of which have 
een remarkably successful. The earn- 
ngs of this organization bid fair to set a 

ew record for 1922, 

While total production for 1922 will 
probably run over 2,000,000 cars, it is not 
to be expected that the April rate, during 
vhich month 213,000 cars were manufac- 
tured, will be continued. The April pro- 
uction was forced, due to the fact that 
orders during the last part of March and 
the first part of April over-ran produc- 
tion to such an extent that it was neces- 
ary to work double shifts in order to 
speed up deliveries. Some idea of the 
distribution scheme for this year may be 
gained from the fact that Studebaker 
ilone intends to market 4,000 cars in the 
Michigan and Ohio territory during 1922. 

As an idea of how General Motors 
concerns rank by money volume of pro- 
duction, Buick is in second place, Chevro- 
let in fourth, Cadillac in fifth, Oldsmo- 
bilé in sixteenth, and Oakland in seven- 
teenth place by wholesale value of cars 
produced. On a basis of number of cars 
produced, Chevrolet is in first place, 
Buick in fourth place, Cadillac in elev- 
enth place, Oldsmobile in fourteenth 
place and Oakland in fifteenth place. 
Willys-Overland is in fifth place on a 
basis of number of cars produced and in 
sixth place on a basis of car volume. 

The output of the Durant Motors, Inc., 
is predicted to reach 14,000 during the 
second quarter of 1922. This is an output 
of twice as many for the second quarter 
as for the first. During the first quarter 
more than 7,000 were produced. 


Production Expanded 


To give an idea of the gains made by 
a number of concerns in the automobile 
business, some of the expansions made by 
certain of the concerns are remarkable. 
The Studebaker Corp. has already begun 
the expansion of its plant at South Bend 
and has authorized the expenditure of 
$3,000,000 for new structures, which will 
include a closed body-building plant and 
car storage and shipping building. This 
will permit an increase in the production 
of light sixes from 200 to 300 a day. 

Production at the Maxwell Motor 
Corp. for the first quarter of 1922 was 
340 per cent more than for the first 
quarter of 1921, according to a statement 
by the President of the company. The 
factory, during the first part of May, is 6 
weeks behind on orders. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. had its best 
month in April since Sept., 1920. Some 
of the smaller concerns have moved their 
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schedules up to a considerable output. 
The Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleveland, is 
producing 40 a day.» It was originally a 
10 per day plant. Columbia Motors is 
now working on a 40 car per day schedule 
and has been considering leasing their 
recently vacated Saxon plant, which ad- 
joins the main Columbia factory. This 
would give an increased capacity of 125 
daily. 

It is needless to go through the list of 
expansions made by concerns in the auto- 
mobile business, as these have been quite 
general during this period. What appears 
to be the most important question after 
these considerations is whether or not 
this business is going to continue. Those 
who are fundamentally versed in sales 
prospects in this field believe that it will 
do so. In the first place, in spite of the 
vast increase in business, and in spite of 
the fact that orders have run ahead of 
production, the people, taken as a whole, 
have really not started to buy automobiles 
this year. The farmer element is not yet 
in the market as extensively as it will 
be in another year. Sales managers re- 
port dead spots in a great number of 
places throughout the country, and yet 
their total volume of business for April 
was farger than any other month since 
March, 1920, and in all probabilities, May 
production will set a new high mark. 
The automobile industry is optimistic 
and apparently justifiably so. 


Present Operating Conditions 


The foregoing will give a good general 
picture of the industry as it stands, and 
will shed additional light on some of the 
individual showings made by concerns 
during the first few months of this year. 
With a knowledge of the background be- 
hind the success of these companies, a 
very good picture of their soundness may 
be obtained. The first month or two of 
returning prosperity found most of the 
manufacturers of the opinion that it was 
too good to last. As one expressed it, 
“they were going around with their fin- 
gers crossed,” but the spirit of optimism 
has been borne out in increased produc- 
tion schedules for the second quarter of 





during the second quarter, or 40 per cent 
more than for the first three months, ac- 
cording to the president, H. H. Bassett, 
This will be 8,000 more than the second 
quarter of last year and within 2,000 of 
the 1920 second quarter, which was nearly 
a record. 

All plants of the Maxwell Motor Corp. 
are operating at capacity. Sixty-five 
thousand cars were produced in April 
and more than 7,000 are scheduled for 
May. In January the production was 
2,000, February 2,200, and March, 3,600. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co., which, next 
to Ford, has the biggest daily production, 
is working night and day for the first 
time in several months. The April 
schedule called for approximately 10,000 
cars. The axle plant is turning out about 
900 axles per day and the production of 
engines runs 800 daily. This production, 
by the biggest producer outside of Ford, 
indicates an excellent demand in the 
lower-priced field. The experience of the 
Ford Motor Co. itself verifies this and 
predictions are made that 1,150,000 cars 
and trucks will be produced by Ford dur- 
ing 1922. This would establish a new 
record for that company, which previous- 
ly had reached just slightly over 1,000,- 
000 total for a year. 

One of the big features of the General 
Motors business is its exports. The Can- 
adian General Motors factory shipped 
2,239 passenger cars during the month of 
March. This month’s exports, General 
Motors shipped 1,017 cars to its sub- 
sidiary corporation in the United King- 
dom. To other parts of the world, the 
totals were 1,222. The increases in March 
over February were approximately 500 
cars to the United Kingdom and approxi- 
mately 400 to the rest of the world. 


Willys-Overland 


The Willys-Overland company, during 
the first three months of 1922, made 14,- 
500 cars, or more than $10,000,000 worth 
of business. The Moline Plow Co., which 
is controlled by the Willys-Overland Co. 
through the ownership of 82 per cent of 
the common stock, has been reorganized 
as the Moline Plow Co., Inc., with an 





the year. Buick will produce 27,000 cars (Continued on page 150) 
fa 
THE TREND OF AUTOMOBILE SALES 
As Represented by Sale of Cars in Metropolitan District of New York 
(Ten Counties: Population—7,000,000) 

Name March, 1921 Jan., 1922 Feb., 1922 March, 1922 
Studebaker ........ sateseece Se 138 254 1051 
—g paallagene sinatra 306 98 299 817 
Dt ehkesheccesenesteacsees 379 223 235 700 
Chevrolet sueseeussone GD 144 208 565 
DT e66e¢04e0cesesesRe0es 83 55 66 161 
DEED 9806%4606400000 0046000 46 59 50 169 
Pt iencdcetendes bisneerews 101 37 42 194 
DE cbeseteneseusseces : $1 59 45 132 
DE, eeedennsseueseesececes 23 41 161 

ME saececeocecovesseceeees 29 55 53 82 
Hupmobile pidavtiecsaweede 45 39 34 112 
Chandler ......00..-. eeeeeees 77 22 34 112 
Po ree 23 15 15 78 
EE ayuda ee teeenccansesee 74 eee 31 
tT  <intcasnieeenens sews 81 223 
DEL seecsecessesseuese 3 26 
DE neGaseseseaneesessane 58 97 
Dt csretsonesenaseve 48 45 
DE ensuevenuesceeucane<s 11 23 

| Gl 6udecceucecessecscouece 16 $1 

















How to Invest $10,000 


Securities That Offer Considerable Promise 
Suggested for a Semi-Speculative Commitment* 


HEN selecting a security for a 

place in a speculative commitment 

the tendency sometimes is to lay 
somewhat more stress than is justified on 
current income yields. The theory is that 
all stocks, in a given industrial group 
should sell on approximately the same 
yield basis, and that when any one offers 
a substantially higher yield than others 
in its group, that one is selling “out of 
line” and automatically becomes an at- 
tractive purchase. 

The fallacy here is practically self-evi- 
dent, and one which experienced stock 
traders quickly recognize. High yields 
may be, and often are, as much signs of 


By JAMES W. MAXWELL 


The list, as prepared, is presented here- 
with. A few words as to its general 
aspects are in order. 

In the first place, although some of 
the companies mentioned in the list may 
be small by comparison with the big in- 
dustrial leaders of this country, neverthe- 
less each one plays an important part in 
the industry it serves, and every industry 
represented is a substantial one, and one 
capable of growth. 

Secondly, the tendency in practically 
every one of the companies, as investors 
know from following their fortunes in 
the MaGAZzINE, is definitely upward, with 
the prospects favoring a considerably ex- 





Par Value Company 


$1,000 St. Louis-San Fran. Inc. 63.1960 
1,000 E. I. du Pont Gold 7s...... 1931 


No. of 
Company 
Philadelphia Co 
Tobacco Products.......... 6 
International Comb. Eng.... 2 
International Cement....... 2.50 
YY eee: 2.5 
Manhattan Shirt . 
Mack Trucks (Ist Pfd.).... 7 


*8% cash, 10% stock. 





THE PROGRAM 
BONDS 
Maturity 


STOCKS 
Dividend 


Income 


68 $60 
107! 75 


Price 


Price 


$9,892 








inherent weakness in the issuing company 
as opportunity signals for investors. 

The wisest policy in preparing a specu- 
lative list, of course, is to look further 
than to high yields alone. Particular 
stress should be laid upon the prospects 
of the company. Pursuing this policy, 
an investor will often find that the most 
attractive stocks, even from a speculative 
standpoint, will yield little more, com- 
paratively speaking, than the other issues 
of the same group. 


Making Ideal Selections 


In mapping out a speculative program 
for this issue of the MaGazine, the ef- 
fort has been to make ideal selections— 
that is, to select securities which not only 
offer high yields in the current market, 
but on which increased earnings seem 
likely to accrue as time goes on. Neces- 
sarily, few of the very highest-grade is- 
sues were eligible for this list, since the 
recent advance in security prices has 
brought most issues in this class down to 
a comparatively low yield basis. 

On the other hand, it was not found 
necessary to make the list up out of arrant, 
out-and-out, flagrantly speculative issues. 
On the contrary, it proved possible to 
compile a very respectable list out of the 
offerings of the present market, without 
recourse to wild-cat stocks in any case. 
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panded business and _ correspondingly 
large earnings in the year ahead. 


Low-Priced Issues 


All of the securities mentioned, besides 
being attractive from a speculative view- 
point, are also attractive in respect of 
their market position. Each one is active 
in all market sessions, and each one is 
within the reach of the average investor’s 
pocketbook. (The bonds are both avail- 
able in $100 denominations. The highest- 
priced stock sells at $85 per share, and 
most of the others sell for less than $40 
per share.) 

The list, as it appears, offers a consider- 
able degree of diversification, although it 
might be claimed that it is balanced a 
trifle too strongly in favor of purely in- 
dustrial issues. Ten issues are recom- 
mended, and each one of the ten is in a 
radically different line from any of the 
others. 

As a final point in favor of the list, it 
is seen that a straight income yield of 
over 8.50% is offered. This fact may be 
emphasized, since to obtain an 8.50% 
yield, even through semi-speculative com- 
mitments, is not so simple a matter in 
these days of intense public interest in 
the stock market. 

The program, as prepared, is worked 
out on the basis of a $10,000 commitment. 


The assumption is that the whole $10,0( 
is available for this semi-speculative lis: 
—in other words, that the purchaser 

equipped to place that amount in securitic 
of this character. Except for the enticin 
yield offered by the Manhattan Shirt ( 
stock (over 15%, considering the stoc 
dividend disbursement now being mad 
at the rate of 10% annually, and worth $} 
per share, if sold at present prices), a 
the selected issues offer about the sam 
attractions for the specvestor,. Hence 
with the exception of Manhattan Shir 
an amount of about $1,000 was allott 
to each one, as shown in the second tal)! 


The Issues 


Lacking space to analyze each of th 
issues recommended, a few notes con 
cerning the features may be to the point 

E. I. du Pont 10-year Gold 7%4s— 
These bonds were issued in part to supp! 
funds for purchase of General Moto: 
stock. Interest earned more than 44 
times in 1921. The E. I. dw Pont busi 
ness is one of the oldest in the Unite 
States and represents one of the wealth 
icst groups in the country. The busines 
has been much expanded in recent year 
and now includes many important line 
besides explosives manufacture. Although 
not directly secured, the bonds appear t 
be quite safe, and unusually attractive in 
view of the high yield. 

Mack Trucks Preferred — “Mac! 
Trucks” represents the former Interna 
tional Motor Co., the present name having 
been adopted last March. Earnings o/ 
this company last year were very low, 
due to business slump, and dividends on 
the stock were paid out of surplus 
Truck business is now much amplified, 
however, with railroads a_ potentially 
large new source of demand. (Trucks 
now outdoing railroads on short-haul less 
than carload traffic, as shown in the last 
issue of the MaGazine.) Mack Trucks 
among most popular makes. The outlook 
for steady recovery, with earnings trend 
considerably higher. There is no funded 
debt ahead of this issue. 

Tobacco Products— Resources and 
earning power appear much under-rated 
in the present market. Tobacco Products 
earned over $8.45 last year, as contrast 
ing with average earnings for each of 7 
previous years of about $4.80, or little 
more than half as much. Company's 
earnings in the current year may have to 
compete with price reductions in retail 
trade, but recent results indicate that 
volume of sales will offset this factor. 


* This is the second of a series of articles 
dealing with current investment problems 
in relation to the stock market. The first 
of the series appeared in the May 13 issue. 
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UNION TANK CAR 
A Steady Earner 


the investment 
common stock 


possi- 
as tt 


impressed with 

s of Union Tank Car 
ig 7% and selling around par and it is 
to get any of the former Standard Oil 
ry stocks on a basis to yield anything 

s much as 7%. I would appreciate your 
, as to the merits of this stock as a more 
permanent tnecstment and a facts 
urd to the company J.J. K., York 


fou 


New 


ion Tank Car has shown a steady 
ng power overa long period of years. 
in 1921 when there was a consid- 
e falling off in the company’s business 
rned 10.38% on the common stock, be- 
Federal taxes, as compared with 
'% in 1920 and 29.57% in 1919. This 
pany is the largest company engaged 
e leasing of tank cars. It owns 29,689 
out of a total of 112,000 tank cars in 
United States, and supplies almost ex- 
sively the requirements of the Stand- 
Oil companies throughout the coun- 
This assures the company a fair 
unt of business during dull periods in 
oil industry. The consumption and, 
refore, the transportation of oil 
teadily increasing from year to year and 
ppears to us that this company is rea- 
nably assured of satisfactory earnings. 
Capitalization of the company consists 
f $9,012,000 car-trust notes, $12,000,000 
7% cumulative preferred stock and $12,- 
000,000 common, $100 par value. The 
k value of the common 
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Inquiries on Industrial Securities 


Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments 








share was earned. The balance sheet as 
of August 31, 1921, shows a strong finan- 
cial condition working capital totalling 
about $10,500,000 and no bank loans. 

The company has not capitalized its good 
will or trade marks and, despite this, the 
balance sheet shows a book value for the 
common stock of $24 a share. There are 
no bonds or preferred stock. The com- 
pany has shown ability to maintain the 
popularity of itS passenger cars and the 
Reo Speed Wagon is one of the best- 
known commercial motor vehicles. At the 
present time $1 a share is being paid on 
the common stock and in view of the 
strong financial condition of the company 
and the greatly improved conditions in 
the automobilé~industry, this dividend 
may be regarded in a secure position. 

The stock of course has had a pretty 
fair advance and may react somewhat de- 
pending on general market conditions. 
We regard it, however, as having attrac 
tive long-pull possibilities. Suggest that 
you sell half your holdings and hold the 
balance for the long pull. 


STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Record Earnings 


I have a very substantial on 
shares of Studebaker 
preciate your advice 


sider the present time 


profit 100 
would ap 
you con 


tuke 


common and 
to whether 
opportune to 


as 


still h 
City, 


whether 
H., M 


igher 
la 
matter for us 
Studebaker 
levels 


profits or prices 


sight J. 


ison 


It is to decide 
whether not common 
should at 123 
as there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides of the question. Studebaker has 
had a very remarkable advance and 
it has been a market favorite for 
time it is quite likely that a rather weak 
following has been built up in the stock 
which holdings would be thrown on the 
market should there be a general reac 
tion, resulting very possibly in a severe 
break. 

On 


no 
or 


easy 


be sold present of 


as 


some 


financial 
to 
price. 


its earnings, outlook and 
condition, however, the stock appears 
be well worth its present selling 
For the quarter ended March 31, 1922, net 
profits were equal to $6.49 a share on the 
common, the largest first-quarter earnings 
ever recorded by the company. It is es- 
timated that the second quarter’s earnings 
will reach $8.50 a share. The increase in 
popularity of the Studebaker car in the 
past two years has been remarkable and 
appears to be still cn the up grade. In 
1921, $16.20 a share was earned on the 
common and there was a working capi- 
tal at the end of the year of nearly $29,- 
000,000, 

If you are prepared to disregard tem- 
porary fluctuations we are inclined to the 
that ultimately you will able 

to get still higher prices for 

the stock 


opinion be 





tock 


December 31, 1921, was 

1) a share. Company is in 

good financial condition with 
bank loans. We regard the 
k at 100 a good business 
s investment suitable to 
| for the long pull. 
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REO MOTORS 
Good Financial Condition 


months ago your inquiry 
rtment recommended Reo Mo- 
as an attractive low-priced I 
mobile stock and I purchased 

at 18%. It is now sell- 
for about 24. Would you 
mmend taking profits or hold- 

Would appreciate a little in- 
nation as to the financial con- 
etce., of the company.— 
Chicago, Ill. 


few 


on, 


D., 


teo Motors is one of the 
aller automobile companies 
t has shown the effects of a 
gressive and efficient man- 
ement. The last annual re- 
rt issued covers the twelve 
nths ended August 31, 1921, 
d in spite of the fact that 
s was an unfavorable period 
r most automobile companies 
* company was able to show 
$1.47 per share earned on its 
oe shares of stock par $10. 
n the 1920 fiscal year $6.66 per 


that 





lines. 


entire 


your $25,000 among all 


SECURITIES 


$25,000 TO INVEST IN SEMI-SPECULATIVE 


Fourteen Issues Suggested That Would Give a Fair 
Return on the Investment and That Have Excel- 


lent Possibilities of Appreciating in Value 


investment. 


Stock Dividend 


Westinghouse Electric..... $4 
Royal Dutch bid eeee 5.20 
Asso. Drygoods : 4 
Mack Truck 2nd Pfd. ‘7% 7 
Illinois Central... .. 7 
Mexican Seaboard. 6 
Norfolk & Western 7 
Tenn. Copper 

Ajax Rubber 

Manhattan Shirt 

American Can 

St. Louis Southwestern Pfd 

Missouri Pacific Pid. . : 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Ee 4 


you would be ae 


e stocks mentioned. 


I have approximately $25,000 which I wish to invest in 
stocks that would have a good chance of appreciating in fery 
value if held for a year or two. ‘ 
about one-fourth of my capital, 
in bonds and real estate. 
from my business 


This $25,000 represents 
the balance being invested 
I am a business man and income 
is more than sufficient to cover living 
expenses, so that a certain element of risk can be assumed. 
would greatly appreciate your suggestions 
S. H., New York City. 


along these 


For the investment of $25,000 in stocks, we are pleased 
to make the following suggestions. 
dividend payers, but the dividend payers give 6% 
These stocks, in our opinion, have ex- 
cellent chances of appreciating in value. 


They include some non- 
on the 


Price 


We believe all of these to be good sound securities, and 
slight risk if you would diversify 


U. S. SMELTING 
Outlook Improved 


be scd to ha you 
report on United States 
Do you beli that 
will be resumed soon on 
atock and is the pre 
sonably safe invucet 


P., Harrisburg, Pa 


I would ve 
vive nit au 
) 

elting 
divide 
the 


plea 
Sm ve 
ids 
common 
cd a 

G. 


rea 


ment? H 


Smelting, 
in our 
better 
has 


United , States 
Refining & Mining Co. 
opinion facing much 
earnings. Already there 
been a noticeable improvement 
and for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1922, it is estimated 
that the show 
the preferred more 
than earned after its 
usual liberal charges de- 
preciation and depletion. With 
conditions in Mexico improv- 
ing and mining activity in the 
United States on the increase 
still better results for the bal 
ance the year is a logical 
expectation 

In spite of the most unfavor- 
able conditions that have been 
faced by this company in re- 
cent years it succeeded in get- 
ting through 1921 with only a 


1s 


company will 
dividend 
making 


for 


of 
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small deficit, $246,653, after payment of 
preferred dividends. The company, there- 
fore, is still in very strong financial con- 
dition and in a position to resume divi- 
dends on common just as soon as they 
are earned. While we do not care to pre- 
dict when dividends will be resumed it 
appears to us quite likely that they will 
be resumed before the end of the cur- 
rent year. We regard the preferred divi- 
dend as very secure and the stock an at- 
tractive business man’s investment at 
present price of 45. The yield is 7.7%. 
The common stock at 39 has attractive 
long-pull possibilities. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Large Floating Debt 


_ Consolidated Teaxtile attracted me because 
it was still near its low of last summer and 
I purchased 100 shares. 


I expect the strike 


to end some day and that the stock will then 
advance, What do you think of it?—P. L. 
W., Camp Diz, N. J. 

We believe it would be advisable to pro- 
tect Consolidated Textile with a stop-loss 
order. We regard the stock as having 
speculative possibilities but it is a little 
dangerous for the reason that the com- 
pany has a floating debt of $14,000,000, 
and should the strike keep on very many 
weeks longer the company might get in a 
very uncomfortable position. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Profiting from Radio Craze 


I have $1,000 to invest in a good dividend- 
paying stock. Would like to have you select 
one that in your opinion has a good chance of 
advancing in price—P. E. C., Washington, 
D. C 


A good dividend-paying stock that gives 
an attractive yield and which is a very 


sound security and has a good chance of 
advancing in price is Westinghouse Elec. 
tric selling around 62 and paying $4 per 
share per annum. This company is mak. 
ing large profits from the manufacture of 
Radio equipments and its regular line oj 
business is also picking up rapidly. It js 
in strong financial condition. 


INTERBOROUGH CONSOLI. 
DATED 
Nothing Left for Stocks 


Kindly regarding Interbo } 
Consolidated stock.—F. H. Wush- 
ington, D. C. 

The recent readjustment plan of the 
Interboro Rapid Transit will wipe out th 
Interboro Consolidated Company. The 
Interboro Metropolitan bondholders wil 


(Continued on page 136) 


advise me 
Preferred 








Industrial 


Dollars Earned Per Share in 1921 


Oil 


Present 


1922 Divi- 








c 
First 
Quar. 


1.34 


Industrials— 
Allis-Chalmers 


American Can com 
Amer. ead Syndicate. 
Amer. Hide & Leather pfd.. 


Amer. Locomotive com..... 
Baldwin Locomotive 

Butterick Co..... sseensues ° 
Central Leather........ eee 


Coca Col 
Colorado Fu & Tron. . 


Consolidated Textile 


Corn Products com 
Endicott Johnson 
Famous Players 
General Motors 


def. 


def. 


Gulf States Steel 
Mack Truck com 


Lackawanna Steel 


Lee Rubber & Tire 
Pierce Arrow pfd 


Republic Iron & Steel com.. 


Stewart-Warner 
Stromberg Carburetor. 
Studebaker com 
U. S. Steel com 


Vanadium 


Oils— 
Caddo Central 
California snenom 
Cosden & Co. 
General Asphalt. 


Houston Oil.. 


Mexican Petroleum 
Middle States Oil 
Pacific 
Pan-American A 


Pierce Oil com 
Sinclair Consol........... es 


White Oil 


———— 

American Smelting com... 

def. 
def. 
def. 
Ray Cons ctaetel def. 


Wee Gemnee. cc ccccccccccs 7 1 def. 
t Dividend rate 


American Zinc = eine 
Chino 


t After d 
equal to 4.5% on common. 








Second Third 
Quar. 


a. 
Six Twelve 
Months Months 


4.07 
2.76 
def. 
def. 
*13.34 
18.22 
*5 .23 
def. 


*3.29 
def. 


def. 


9.21 
10.79 
19.01 

def. 


Recent 
Price 


49 
48 

6 
70 


First dend 
uar. Rate 


0.51 def. 4 


mma 
° es 
12.10 
3.99 
def. 


117 
28 
39 


59 


def. 
def. 


def. 


def. 


def. 


def. 
def. 
def. 
def. 


def. 


def. 
def. 
def. 
def. 


Mining 


Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividends—Working Capital 


Yield 


on Recent 


Price 
% Remarks 
8.2 Working capital, $24,000,000. Deficit after 
preferred, Ist quarter, 1922, $10,027. 
Working capital, $s8. 750,00 
1921 deficit, $883,5 
1921 deficit, ry 257. 
quarter, 1922, $23,230. 
Working capital, about $42,000,000. 
Working capital, $41, bey a? 
Working capital, $3,000, 
1921 deficit, $11,651, rane “Deficit, 
quarter, 1922, $230,217. 
Now operating on low priced sugar. 
1921 deficit, $2,731,172, after inventory 
months’ deficit, 


adjustment. 
aid 12 
months’ deficit $757,0 


Six 

Working capital, about $38,000, 000. 

Working capital, $19,000, 

Working capital, $10, 800, 000. 

Deficit for 1921, $38,680,770, after de- 
ducting $44,465,552 inventory loss 
and special reserves. 

12 months’ deficit, $731,915. 

12 months’ deficit, oer preferred divi- 
dend ends, $1,009, 

12 months’ deficit, $3. 04, 877. Deficit 
Ist quarter, 1922, $479,972. 

Working capital, $3,170,521. 

12 months’ deficit, $8,963,712. 

Ist quarter, 1922, $25,226. 

12 months’ deficit, $7,415,000. 
lst quarter, 1922, $712,082. 

Working capital, $6,000,000. 

Working capital, $1,000,000. 

Working capital, $30,000,000. 

Working capital over $500,000,000. 
Deficit Ist quarter, 1922, $395,687. 

12 months’ deficit, $427,546. 


12 months’ deficit, $553,246. 

Working capital, $2,650,000. 

Increase price of gasoline very favorable. 

12 months’ deficit after preferred divi- 
dends, $1,115,372. 

Working capital, $4,350,000. 

In receivership. 

Net current assets, $14,000,000. 

Earnings before depreciation or depletion. 

Earnings after depreciation. 

Owns 70.5% of Mex. Pet. com. and 
75.2% pref. 

Six months’ deficit. $2.348,133. 

Net current assets, $50,000,000. 12 months’ 
deficit after depreciation, $6,908,000. 

12 months’ deficit $2,543,026 after de- 
ducting $2,746,447, depletion, depre- 


ciation, etc. 

Six months’ deficit, $3,203,966; 12 
months’ deficit, $2,576,135. 

12 months’ deficit, $260,101. 

12 months’ deficit, $1,314,204. 

Nine months’ deficit $1,042,745. 

12 months’ deficit, $1,633,164. 

12 months’ deficit $1,598,318. 

12 months’ deficit $2,058,109, 


Deficit Ist 


Ist 


Deficit 
Deficit 


def. def. 2 67 3.2 
given covers regular declared dividends on yearly basis. Extra or stock dividends are indicated in foot notes. 


* After de ~ wy taxes and inventory adjustments, etc. 
ucting $1,084,542 for depletion of oil lands and not including payments made by Kirby Lumber Co., which is 1920 were $1,171,875, 


re = 
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The Fool-Crop 


HE Old Timer was in a terrible passion about something when we met him the other day. 

“My nephew! MY NEPHEW!” he fumed, when we asked what the trouble was. 

“That's what’s the trouble. MY NEPHEW!” 

We took the first safe opportunity to ask what nephew had done. 

“Hah!” snorted the Old Timer. ‘“‘He’s done good and plenty. 

“Here I've been preaching common caution——just decent, ordinary, common caution— in invest- 
ment matters to that kid ever since he was in short pants. What's more, I've been showing him, every 
chance I got, how to practice that conservatism. And what's final, I've gone out of my way to prove 
the uselessness of any other attitude. rope ys ote. eg Fags 2 

“And now I find that my Nephew has drawn almost all his savings out of the bank and put the 
lot—pennies, dimes and dollars—into, what the devil is it?>—oh yes: the ‘Fisherman’s Oil Bonanza’ at 
ten cents per share! My nephew!” 

I feared for the Old Timer’s blood pressure and strove to soothe him. 

“Pfah!”" was his thanks for the effort. ‘Don’t tell me to calm down. I don't suppose I'll ever 
calm down again. 

“T know there are thousands of others buying worse wild-cat stocks than this, and calling ‘em 
‘investments.’ I know over a billion dollars a year goes into swindlers’ pockets. I know this doesn’t 
prove my nephew any worse than the average. 


“What gets me, though, is that it proves him jus! as bad as the others—just as credulous, guile- 





less, gullible and easy to fool.” 

We asked the Old Timer whether he thought a Federal Blue-Sky law would keep people like 
his nephew from buying such securities. 

““No—I don’t guess it would,’ he responded, gloomily. ““There’ll be something for sale that only 
fools would buy no matter how many laws you passed. The only hope is that, some time, some day, 


the fool-crop will take a slump.” 
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What Provisions I Have Made for My 
Family in Case of My Death 


How My Wife, Daughter and 
Sons’ Affairs Are Taken Care Of 


By “DEVOTED PARENT” 





investor readers. 





S great a problem as the successful investor has to face is that of providing for 

a just and wise distribution of his wealth after his death. 
The following article, showing one investor’s solution of the problem, is replete 
with suggestion and is published here for its potential value to our many successful- 








of age having a family of one mar- 

ried daughter and two unmarried 
sons, in whose interest together with my 
wife my whole life is wrapped up. My 
chief concern about them is that the prop- 
erty which I shall leave them may be a 
blessing and not a curse, that it may be 
a stimulant and not a sedative. I know 
that I will be able to leave them plenty 
so that they need never want, but I realize 
that I cannot leave them my business abil- 
ity and keen judgment of money matters 
with which to manage that upon which 
their happiness will depend. 

Although my possessions are really 
modest in amount, I have had my will 
carefully drawn by a competent lawyer 
and directed that my estate be adminis- 
tered and distributed with wisdom and 
justice, and that it shall be conserved for 
the benefit of my heirs, so that I now 
feel assured that my wife and children 
will always be provided for and will have 
someone whom they have a right to go 
to for advice about business matters when 
life’s door finally closes behind me. 


| AM a business man fifty-four years 


Why Make a Will? 


My friends and intimate business asso- 
ciates have oftentimes said to me: “You 
are in good health with prospects of long 
life. Why make a will now?” This is 
quite true, but I realize by what a delicate 
thread life hangs. People in the best of 
health are often cut off summarily. Death 
seldom trumpets his approach. I have no 
assurance of long life however good my 
health may be. I have faced the facts 
squarely and asked myself these ques- 
tions: “What will my wife and children 
do with $75,000 or more life insurance 
money which will come suddenly into 
their hands? Will they invest it wisely? 
Will they have dependable advice? Or 
will they become the prey of the fly-by- 
night promoter, who lives by his wits and 
has the knack of finding his victims 
among women and other inexperienced 
persons ?” 

The executor and trustee under my will 
is a Trust Company. I chose a corporate 
executor largely through the influence of 
a close personal friend of mine whom I 


that as the choice of the best agent to 
perform all these tasks, one who will 
live and stay with the matter to the 
end and whose fees are no more than 
the court would allow an individual so 
acting, clearly it was a task for an ex- 
perienced, responsible Trust Company 
organized for just such functions, and 
not a thing which friendship or senti- 
ment should guide. 

All of my household furniture and 
tangible personal property, such as jew- 
elry, automobile, etc., is to be given to 
my wife to be hers absolutely. My resi- 
dence has also been placed in trust for 
her, and I have provided that it shall be 
kept as a family home for her and the 
children until the youngest shall become 
of age. I have provided, however, that 
if for any reason my wife wishes to 
change her residence, my trustee is au- 
thorized to sell that one and use the 
proceeds for the purchase of another 
residence suitable to her wishes; or, if 
she prefers, might not purchase another 
residence but invest the proceeds of the 
sale of the home. After the children are 
all of age, my will states that the house 
is to be sold and the proceeds divided 
equally among the children, paying to my 
wife, if still living, a child’s part. 

I have made these provisions because 
I am not able to see the demands of my 
wife and children further than that. I 
assume that by the time the children are 
all well grown, my wife may want to 
break up housekeeping and go to live 
with one of her children, or one of the 
boys might want to buy the old place, or 
the children might be scattered to the 
four corners of the earth. Under these 
provisions I believe the actual situation 
may be met when it arises. 

The balance of my estate, including my 
life insurance money, is to be divided into 
four equal parts or as many children as 
I have living at the time, counting my 
wife as a child and giving her a child’s 
part, and the several equal parts with the 


exception of my married daughter's share 
placed in trust. 


A Clause from the Will 


A clause from my will reads as iol- 
lows: 

“After my death, the Trust 
Company shall receive and hold the equal 
share of my estate due my wife, in trust, 
subject to the following terms: Should 
Helen Smith, my wife, abide by 
accept the terms of my will, said truste: 
shall pay to her out of the proceeds 
said equal part the sum of $250 per month, 
so long as she shall live and remain 
single and said trust fund shall last. On 
the death or remarriage of my said wile 
or on her renunciation of my will, her 
interest in the trust estate shall terminat¢ 
and the remainder if any of the trust 
fund shall be divided equally among my 
children living at the time and be treated 
as a part of their equal interest in my 
estate, subject to the respective provisions 
of my will.’ Thus my wife will be as- 
sured of a permanent income without any 
of its attendant worries. 

I have directed that my married daugl 
ter’s entire share be turned over to her 
in whole after my death, because she is 
a young woman of good judgment and 
ability and I that her estate may 
serve as the foundation of a competent 
small fortune for herself and her famil) 
Her husband is a man who has never 
showed any tendencies toward dissipation 
or extravagance, and consequently I ha 
no fear that he might run through he: 
estate should he lay hands on it. 

The income from each of my two r 
maining children’s parts is to be paid 
their mother until both shall become of 
age. The provisions for them after they 
shall become of age are the ones on which 
I put most of my thought, because by tl 
very nature of things | cannot tell what 
the needs of my children will be ten « 
fifteen years hence. No single provisi 
in my will could be equally applicable o: 
beneficial to both of them. 


feel 


Providing for My Sons 


My eldest son, who is nineteen, is t 
tally different from any of my other chil 
dren. He seems visionary and possesse:| 
of no money sense. I am afraid that i 





NCOME Builders 


ARE YOU USING IT? 


in search of good $100-bonds should make use of the 
Buyers’ Guide appearing in the Bond Department in every issue of this Magazine. 


Bond 


Recommendations in the Guide, besides showing denominations, also show yield to 


had planned to appoint. He had selected 
maturity and “times interest earned” in every case. 


a Trust Company as executor for his own 
estate and his arguments convinced me 
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received his part of the estate at twen- 
ne he would spend every cent of it by 
time he was twenty-five. Or, though 
naturally extravagant, if he does not 
w the value of a dollar at twenty-one 
may become the victim of some confi- 
ce shark who would get hold of his 
ite before the boy had learned how to 
e for himself in the business world. 
Accordingly, I have provided that 
er my eldest son shall become twen- 
one years of age my trustee shall 
y the income only of said share held 
trust to my son until he shall have 
ved the sum of $2,500 over and above 
liabilities, whereupon the trustee 
all turn over to him, free of trust, 
e sum of $5,000 out of the trust es- 
te hereby created, holding the re- 
iinder in trust and paying him the 
come as before until his assets shall 
1ve amounted to $15,000 over and 
ove all liabilities, whereupon the 
ustee shall surrender to him, free of 
ust, the remainder of the trust es- 
ite. | have made this provision with 
thought that as my son gains in ex- 
rience his sense of the value of money 
develop. 
\ly remaining son, who is only four- 
n, has not finished his common school 
ucation, and although I cannot tell 
hat his needs at eighteen or twenty-one 
twenty-five will be, I want to make 
rtain that his college education will be 
sured should he wish to carry on his 
tudies. He may choose a business career 
nd complete his education even before 
is twenty-one, or he may choose a 
rofessional career and not be anything 
ke through school at twenty-one. Should 
show a desire to enter college by the 
me he has completed his high-school 
lucation, I have directed that the income 
om his share of the estate be set aside 
ul let accumulate until he is ready to 
nter college and then used to defray his 
spenses. Should he not wish to carry 
ut his education further the income is 
» be paid to his mother until he becomes 
age as previously directed. 


\fter he shall become twenty-one years 

age the income from his share is to 

paid to him until he shall be twenty- 
ive years of age; at which time I have 
lirected that my trustee pay over to him, 
lischarged of the trust, one-third of the 
hen principal of his part of my estate; 
hereafter pay him the income from 
he residue of his part of my estate until 

shall be thirty years of age; then pay 
ver to him, discharged of the trust, one- 
alf of the then principal of his part of 
ly estate; thereafter pay to him the in- 
ome from the residue of his part of my 
state until he shall be thirty-five years 
»f age; and then pay over to him, dis- 
charged of the trust, the residue of his 
hare of my estate. 


to 


The above, however, I have made sub- 
ject to the following provisions: “If, dur- 
ng the continuance of this trust, my son 
shall be engaged in any business or pro- 
fession that shall require additional capi- 
tal, and such child of mine shall have 
manifested such habits of thrift and 
economy as will convince my trustee that 


he will wisely use the principal of his 
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part of my estate or any part thereof in 
the promotion of his business or profes- 
sion, then I authorize my trustee, in the 
exercise of its sound judgment, to ad- 
vance to such child, discharged of the 
trust, any part or even all of his part of 
my But if during the continu- 
ance of this trust, such child mine 
shall manifest such habits 
gance as shall convince my trustee, in the 
exercise of its sound judgment, to with- 
hold the payment of any portion of the 
principal such child’s part my 
estate at the ages twenty-five, 
thirty or thirty-five mentioned above, and 
to pay to such child the income only from 
his part of my estate until such time as 
he shall manifest such habits of thrift 
and economy as shall convince my truste« 
that the principal of such child’s part of 
wisely and prudently 


estate. 
ot 


of extrava- 


of of 


even of 


my estate may be 
paid over to him.” 


\ 


“I Have Done All I Can” 


I have put a great deal of thought into 
these provisions of my will, with my 
attorney, and I believe that I have made 
them elastic enough to meet and meet 
adequately the vicissitudes that must enter 
the of every my family 
During all the time that my children 
growing up and completing thei 
tion, my wife will be provided 
will have some one ‘to whom she has a 
right to go to for advice about business 
matters—someone whose compensation is 
governed by the amount of income he can 
make for her and the children; so that I 
now feel as I close my desk to go hom« 


lives one of 
arc 
educa 


for and 


every evening, that should I step out into 
the Unknown before the 
another day, I have done all that I 
or should the protection of those | 
will leave behind. 


Great dawn of 
can 


ior 


A Rent Payer’s Revolt 


Magazine Reader Rises to De- 
fend the “Dunning Landlord” 


By MacALLASTER MOORE 


HAVE finally been driven to revolt 
| by a home-building article in a recent 

MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, and feel 
compelled to add my word to what seems 
to me a very one-sided argument. | 
know I am an outlaw, an iconoclast and, 
as my friend the Real Estater (1 beg his 
pardon, Realtor) tells me, a bad citizen; 





HE theory that home-building 

is preferable to and more 
economical than rent paying for 
all classes of persons is one that 
has never been advanced by this 
department. The position has been 
taken right along that the choice 
between renting and building must 
finally rest with the individual, and 
depend upon his natural charac- 
teristics as well as his resources. 
The department was particu- 
larly pleased to be able to publish 
Mr. |. E. Hall's discussion of the 
problem in the last issue, for the 
reason that it summarized some of 
the inconveniences of home own- 
ership. The same is true of the 
accompanying article, which out- 
lines some of the possible financial 
drawbacks of ownership as op- 
posed to rent-paying. Such ar- 
ticles enable us to present fresh 
view-points of an age-old discus- 
sion, whose final solution, as we 
have said, rests with the individual. 











and all because I prefer wasting my good 
money on the grasping landlord. 

Now I suppose there are, in the aggre 
gate, lots of landlords in this country. 
Not enough, perhaps, to form a political 
party or ask for a subsidy, but still a re- 
spectable (?) number. I know a few of 
them myself and some are almost human, 
and only beat their families on rare oc- 
not a bricf of defense, 


casions. ‘This is 


however, so I will not bear further on that 
side of the question. 

I have, afortime, sat down seriously 
with my wife to draw up plans and speci- 
for a house that should be all 
‘with roses growing,” etc. Who 

That and figuring the profits 
trom a rooster hens the 
premier indoor America, 
dulged by old and young. Plans lik« 
are easily drawn but th 
follow them not so 
tals, as the French say, give 
to think. 


hcations 
our own 
has not? 


twelve 
of 


and are 
sports 
this 
estimates that 
easy and the to 
one furiously 


are 


How the Figures Look 


like 
physical 


figures look this: First 
town, th and 
equivalent of our $55-apartment is a 
$4000-house on a $1200-lot, total cost 
$5200. Now it not how I 
myself into the thought that I am paying 
it like rent I must or other 
before the deed is in my box and the mort- 


To me 


my home social 


matters cajole 


sometime 
can m 


to 


pro- 


gage is burned, pay that $5200. | 
vest that 
the teachings of 
cure 7%. Item $5200 @ 7% 

My cruel landlord 
does it pretty well. Sometimes | 
but often I can sit with 
and not worry at all about the escape of 
B T U from my gilded radiator. My vine 
covered, according 


divers ways, thank 
Magazine, to 
equals $364 
flat 

am co 


sum im 


youl 


heats my 


1 
i 


open windows 


etc., would consume, 
to reports, fuel to the extent of $115 an- 
nually. 

rumors that taxes have in 
creased the War I don't 
where the people live that figure taxes in 
with the sundries and call them small, but 
our tax rate is 70 mills on a 50% valua- 
tion. Item $5200 @ 3%4% equals $182 
Insurance is a small item—$12.50 

About once in thre threat 


moving, or by actually doing so, the af 


T here are 


since know 


ycars, by 





said rapacious landlord is coerced into re- 
decorating and painting my domicile. I 
suppose it costs less to paint an apart- 
ment than a house for it is a pretty small 
house that will not soak up $150 worth of 
white lead and labor. Item—paint $50 per 
annum. 


Father’s Plan 


In all the best story books, Father comes 
home at night, takes his trusty hammer 
and saw (if he can find them) and re- 
pairs the house from shingle to baseboard 
at a cost of 10 cents for nails. Unfor- 
tunately I have no flair for that sort of 
thing and feel impelled to set down a 
modest sum, say $50 per year, for that 
purpose. 

Another little item is screens and awn- 
ings both of which have been known to 
wear out. Again we will be modest, say 
$10 per annum. This and the water rate 
will leave nothing to carry home out of 
a twenty-dollar bill. 

Along with the fuel my grasping land- 
lord furnishes the services of a janitor 
to use it. He, also, cleans the halls, 
sweeps the walk and does other chores 
for my comfort and pleasure. Of course 
I tip him in moderation, so I have only 
put down $50 per annum for the furnace 
man who can be had at $6 per month. 

I think I spoke of a $1200-lot as being 
about my financial capacity. Unfortunate- 
ly that priced lot is pretty well out at the 
end of the car line and we have an 8-cent 
carfare, so instead of walking I take six 
hundred car rides a year and my wife as 
many. That doesn’t count movies, say 
$100 per annum. 

There is a factor called depreciation 
which business houses generally show in 
their statements but which is frequently 
disregarded in considering residence prop- 
erty. I believe the theory is that the in- 
crease in the value of the land will off- 
set the loss on the house. That may be 
so, but I feel that 2% or $80 per year on 
the house is none too much, 


Summing Up 


Now let’s add up and see what has hap- 
pened to my rent money. 


Interest 
uel 


Insurance 

Paint 

Repairs 
Screens 

Water 

Furnace Man... 
Transportation . 
Depreciation ... 


$1023.50 


I think there must be a mistake there 
somewhere for anyone will tell you that 
it is cheaper to buy than to rent and not 
$475 more. Why, that $475 if invested at 
compound interest for fourteen years (at 
the end of which time the house would 
be paid for) would be over $8000. Cer- 
tainly my figures are all wrong. 

One more point. I wrote earlier that 
this house would be the physical and so- 
cial equal of my apartment. If we want 
social life, and few people are hermits 
from choice, we must be near our friends, 
entertain occasionally, have time for so- 
cial pleasures, and live more or less the 
same life they do. We are therefore re- 
stricted as to where we shall live, and 
with the added labor of a house, would 
find it almost necessary to employ a maid, 
or at least a part-time worker, adding 
from $250 to $500 to our yearly expense. 

I realize that small children grow bet- 
ter in a private house and that sacrifices 
must be made for them. Also that a dif- 
ferent type of family would get more 
pleasure out of a home and could operate 
it more cheaply than I have figured. But 
they should not delude themselves: the 
charges are just and are present whether 
they are paid in money or the labor of the 
family itself. 

I repeat, no ivy-covered, etc., in mine! 


100.00 
80.00 


Rent 


Does Your Insurance Measure Up to 


Your Income? 


Why Policies Should Increase 
With Increase in Earning Power 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


HE income of the average man 

shows a gradual increase. Ability 

and opportunity sometimes combine 
to bring success in carly manhood, when 
the income shows rapid growth. In cither 
case, whether business activities yield a 
gradual increase or a swift accession of 
wealth, a man’s responsibilities keep pace 
with his growing success. 

The family views an enlarged income 
as an opportunity to gratify certain de- 
sires, and a chance to obtain long hoped- 
for comforts and luxuries. There is a 
perceptible widening of expenditure in- 
cidental to the increased yearly income 
earned by the head of the house. The 
family adjusts itself to a more expensive 


120 


scale of living; it quickly responds to op- 
portunities to spend more and to enjoy 
more, 

But this increased comfort and luxury 
enjoyed by the family lays added respon- 
sibilities on the shoulders of the bread- 
winner, in relation to the future as well 


as to the present. The larger income to 
which the family is becoming accustomed 
necessitates the setting aside of a cor- 
respondingly greater amount to maintain 
dependents in event of his death, unless 
there is to be a drastic and disagreeable 
cut in expenses when such change comes. 


The Value of Budget Revision 
With 


increasing success and greater 
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financial returns, the head of the family 
owes it to himself and to his dependents 
to revise his budget and plan for addi- 
tional coverage to provide comforts for 
the future, as well as to obtain luxuries 
in the present. When wife and children 
have gradually slipped into a more and 
more generous mode of living, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to make a slash- 
ing cut in expenditures on the death of 
the provider. Yet a cut of fifty per cent 
—sometimes a still greater reduction in 
living expenses—is often necessary be- 
cause care has not been sufficiently exer- 
cised to prepare for the unexpected. 

It is better to dispense with some 
luxuries now in order that provision 
may be made for future necessities. 
Absorbed in business interests and 
striving to attain increased success, 
men often fail to recognize their limita- 
tions. With the optimism of virile 
manhood they seem to think that they 
lead a charmed life which sickness can- 
not impair, and that years of activity 
will extend into an indefinite future. 
The experience of life insurance com- 
panies shows, however, that the ma- 
jority of men, viewed impartially, may 
be sorted into three classes: (1) Those 
who do not live long enough to com- 
plete the career they have mapped out 
for themselves, and are cut short in 
the prime of life with only the founda- 
tions of an estate laid; (2) Those who 
live on into old age, yet have failed 
to capitalize the productive years and 
are thus dependent upon others for 
subsistence in the sunset days of life, 
and (3) the very small class who live 
their normal expectancy of years and 
have built up a goodly estate to yield 
a support for themselves in old age 
and to provide a protection for their 
dependents. 

A man should increase his life insur- 
ance in proportion to his growing income. 
A $10,000 policy is a fair coverage for a 
young man in early married life. He 
has then fair prospects for years of active 
business life, his expenses are moderate, 
and the young wife, if widowed and left 
to fend for herself, would probably be 
able to carve out a self-supporting future 
with the aid of an estate of $10,000. But 
the years bring added responsibilities to 
the breadwinner, as well as increased in- 
come. Wife and children as well must be 
provided for against contingencies, and 
the mother of a young family is hanii- 
capped if necessitated to earn her living 
on the husband’s death. The birth of 
each child should suggest to the thought- 
ful parent the need for increased insur- 
ance protection. In event of his untimely 
death, additional funds will be required 
to maintain and educate this latest mem- 
ber of the family unit. Thus increased 
prosperity should be viewed not only as a 
chance to widen the present enjoyment 
in living, but as giving an additional op- 
portunity for saving as well as spending. 

Death is frequently preceded by weeks 
of sickness with expenses incurred for 
medical attendance, nurses and sick-room 
necessities. The proceeds of an estate 
may be perceptibly diminished at the time 
when money is most needed, in order to 
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meet sickness and funeral expenses. The 
oceeds of a policy for $10,000 will 
ickly shrink to $8000 or less when the 
ficiary has paid out the initial ex- 
nses of her widowhood. 


How to Estimate Assets 


1 order to see straight in this matter 
amily protection, a man should view 
assets not in bulk, but in the light of 
mnual income they would yield to his 
ily in event of his death. Let him set 
n in round figures the amount of his 
ent income, and then place opposite 
sum the annual income which might 
lerived from his estate if safely and 
ervatively invested. The yearly re 
obtained from an investment of $10,- 
in absolutely first-class securities 
ld probably be about $500 a year. 
there may be other assets in the 
te beside the life insurance invest- 
t. Perhaps there is the home—is it 
and clear, or will the widow have 
arry the mortgage? There may be 
<s bought from time to time on the 
tips of friends—can they be quickly 
idated without loss? If there are 
tstanding debts, can the widow succeed 
ollecting them? 
n increasing life insurance investment, 
s an excellent plan to take additional 
ily protection in the form of an /n- 
¢ Policy. In this way the insured re- 
es his beneficiary of the responsibility 
ecking investment for some thousands 
lollars. She would be guaranteed a 
ted monthly or annual income for a 
ignated period after the insured’s 
ith; or, what is still better, an income 
be provided to continue throughout 
beneficiary's life. $100 a month may 
look large to the family now living 
io, or exceeding, an income of $5000 
car. But many a widow who has 
n fleeced out of her funds, or stripped 
her estate through credulous confi- 
ce in “bucket-shop” operators, would 
w a guaranteed life income of $100 
onth as a veritable Godsend. Adven- 
ers and Get-rich-quick Promoters look 
n widows as easy prey, and the sav- 
es of years are frequently swept away 
ugh the ventures of an inexperienced 
nan in the field of frenzied finance. 
me insurance is essential and dis- 
nts disaster, 


he | 


Value of Income Policy 


t age 35, a Monthly Income Policy can 
procured guarantecing $100 a month 
the beneficiary for ten years certain 
r the death of the insured. Should 
beneficiary die after the monthly in- 
e is operative, and before the expira- 
of the specified ten years, the rest 
the instalment still due will be paid to 
estate. The annual premium for this 
m of policy, if taken at age 35, is 
$273 on the Ordinary Life plan. The 
icy will participate in annual dividends 
ile it is in force under its original 
ms and conditions, and also after it 
las become a claim by the death of the 
ured and when the beneficiary is in re- 
ipt of the income. Thus the income of 
100 a month would be increased by the 
ment of an annual dividend. 
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If the insured prefers a shorter pre- 
mium-paying period, he may take an In- 
come Policy on the 20-Payment Life 
form, and instead of paying premium 
throughout his life, they would be paid 
up in twenty years after the issue of the 
contract, or at his previous death. The 
annual premium at age 35 for a policy 
guaranteeing an income for 10 years cer- 
tain, on the 20-Payment Life plan, is 
$376, less annual dividends. 

The Income Policy is also written with 
a guarantee of a specified monthly instal- 
ment payable to the beneficiary for 
twenty years certain; or the income may 
be provided to conlinue throughout the 
life of the beneficiary after the death of 
the investor. 


“An Absolutely Safe Estate” 


The advantage of life insurance writ 
ten on the Income form is that the fam- 
ily’s interests are vested in an absolutely 
safe estate which will yield a regular 
guaranteed income, whether Bulls or 
Bears override the Stock Market, and 
when other investment returns rise or 
fall with fluctuations in the world of 
finance. 

Inheritance taxes—both State 
Federal—also point to the necessity for 
increasing life protection to 
meet such administrative expenses levied 
This, however, is an 


and 
insurance 


against the estate. 
interesting subject of itself and may be 
discussed later. In Kipling’s words, 
“That's another story.” 


Points for Income Builders 


Plain Definitions of Much Used Financial Terms 


The of “averaging 
down” a commitment is noth- 
ing more nor than a 
method of reducing its net cost per share. 

Suppose you have bought 100 shares of 
U. S. Steel at 95. That makes the total 
cost to you $9500. Then suppose Steel 
declines to 90. You buy another hundred 
at the lower figure. As a result instead 
of holding a 100-share commitment at an 
average cost of 95, you now hold a 200- 
share commitment at a total cost of $18, 
500, or an average cost of 92%. In other 
words, you have reduced the net cost per 
share from 95 to 92%. 

Simple as the process seems, misuse 
of it has caused much woe. Mr. Wyckoff, 
Editor of Tue Macazine, has described 
its uses and misuses very clearly in his 
popular book, “How I Trade and Invest 
in Stocks and Bonds.” In part, his re- 
marks follow: 

“A great deal of money is lost or tied 
up by people who make a practice of 
averaging. Their theory is that if they 
buy a security at 100 and it goes to 90, 
it is that much cheaper, and the lower 
it goes the cheaper it grows. Like all 
Wall Street rules and theories, this is 
sometimes true; but there are a 
many times when a security will decline 
in market price while its intrinsic value 
and earning power are shrinking even 
more swiftly. 

“While a decline in price is often due 
to a slump in the general market for 
bonds or stocks, or both, owing to some 
circumstance affecting a certain group of 
stocks, it also frequently occurs that the 
price is going down because of an in- 
herent weakness in the company’s affairs 
or a diminution of its prospects. Knowl- 
edge of such an influence is often con- 
fined to the few who are in close touch 
with the company’s affairs. Sometimes 
there is a gradual development toward 
the unfavorable side; then again there 
may be an overnight happening which 
causes a radical change in former esti- 
mates of value. 

“Whatever the cause of a decline, the 
question of averaging is one that puzzles 
people who have bought at higher prices 


process 


Averaging 


Down 
less 


great 


and are wondering whether averaging is 
Very often it proves 
the way to get in deeper. Hence, in or- 
der intelligently to judge whether to 
average, it is necessary to know what 
caused the decline.” 


nota good way out 


Ex-Dividend 


“ex-dividend” when it is sold 


forthcoming divi- 


\ stock is 
minus title to the next 
dend of the company involved. The term 
is best illustrated, perhaps, by a concrete 
example: 

The B. & M. Steel 
clared a dividend “payable June 25th to 
stockholders of record June 15th.” By 
“stockholders of June 15th” is 
persons names are 


Co.'s 


directors de 


record 
meant those whose 
recorded in the company’s books as hold- 
ers on the date mentioned. 

Obviously, persons who buy the 
on June 12th, or June 13th, or any day 
on or before the 15th, and who hold on 
to it up through the last day, are entitled 
to receive the forthcoming § dividend 
After June 15th, however, a purchaser of 
the stock has no title to the dividend 
He buys it, then, with the dividend off, 
or “ex-dividend.” 

The market price of the stock generally 
adjusts itself to the closing of the trans- 
outlined. Thus, in 
assume thie 


stock 


fer books, as above 
mentioned, let us 
Steel dividend to call for a pay 
On June 15th, 
at 98. Other 
sale on the 


the case 
B. & M 
ment of $2.50 per 
the stock closes, we will say, 
things being equal, the first 
next day of trading will be at 98 minus 
the amount of the dividend (2% points) 
or 95%. 

If you happen to have sold stock in B, & 
M. Steel which is registered in your name 
before the issue goes ex-dividend; and 
if the shares are not then re-registered 
in the buyer’s name, do not think that he 
will be unable to collect the dividend. He 
bought it from you with the dividend on; 
he has title to the dividend; and you will 
be responsible for forwarding the $2.50 
to him, when you receive payment from 
the company. 


share: 
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New York’s Transit Problem 


A Review of the Causes Leading Up to the 
Present Situation—The Proposed Solution 


HE transit situation in New York 
City is a fearful melee of inefficient 
organization, bitterly antagonistic 
political factions, insatiable private greed 
and ambitions, vague remedial purposes 
and, in no small measure, financial in- 
solvency. It is such a snarl as could have 
resulted from nothing short of years of 
public inattention and private abuse. 
Whether or not it can be untangled and 
straightened out; whether the financial in- 
tegrity of the companies involved can be 
redeemed; whether the traveling public 
of the greater city, almost callous now 
to abusive treatment, inadequate facil- 
ities, dirt and disorder in the traction 
systems, can be given even reasonably 
good service are problems that the Tran- 
sit Commission, as appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, has undertaken to 
solve, and whose solution demands the 
utmost effort, ingenuity and perseverance. 


What the Transit Commission 
Discovered 


rhe difficulties of the Transit Commis- 
sion were recently outlined by Major- 
General O'’Ryan, a member of the com- 
mission, in the course of a most interest- 
ing talk delivered in New York City and 
attended by the writer. Said the General: 

“When the Commission immersed itself 
in studies of the fundamentals of the 
Transit problem, and began out of the 
maze of its complexities to piece together 
a true picture of its structure, we found 
some amazing facts. The first was that 
the existing lines are operating under 
more than one thousand franchises, 
hardly any two of which are alike. 
Some were granted by the old Board of 
Aldermen, and some by the legisla- 
ure; some are for limited periods of 
time, others are in perpetuity; some 
saddle rather rigorous obligations upon 
the companies, while others purport to 
convey almost without consideration 
valuable rights of the people of the 
City. Some of the existing lines are 
operating under franchises covering va- 
rious portions of the same lines. These 
franchises differ materially in their re- 
quirements. It seemed obvious that noth- 
ing in the form of real unification and 
complete freedom of operation of the en- 
tire system as a unit could be attempted 
without the surrender of these franchises. 

“The second fact was that more than 
two hundred corporations are con- 
cerned directly and indirectly, as hold- 
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ing companies, leasing companies and 
operating companies, with transit in 
the City of New York, each with its 
officers and board of directors. Aside 
from this surplus overhead, think of the 
wastefulness involved! At present there 
are as many operating policies as there 
are operating companies; there are as 





™ ITH the transit lines of New 

York City unified and co- 
ordinated under a single leader- 
ship, with a single policy, with all 
the salvage, saving and certainty 
which comes with such a system, 
results will be secured in the field 


which 


of economy and efficiency 
to-day hardly seems possible 
—NMajor-General O’Ryan. 











many financial policies as there are com- 
panies concerned with the subject of fi- 
nance.” 


The Commission’s Plan of Attack 


With such a state of affairs existing, 
it might be supposed that the Transit 
Commission would be forced to apply the 
most heroic remedies. That, in fact, is 
the case. Referring to the plan of attack 
adopted by the commission, General 
O’Ryan said: 

“The efforts of past public-service 
bodies in relation to transit betterments 
have been in the nature of palliatives, and 
largely this was true because the law un- 
der which such bodies acted would not 
permit them to do the radical things that 
were necessary to be done for a sound 
solution. The existing Commission, how- 
ever, is working under a law which is al- 
most without precedent in relation to the 
powers which it possesses. The limited 
efforts of former commissions may be 
likened to the old-fashioned medical treat- 
ment accorded the man suffering with 
boils. The old-time remedy was to ap- 
ply a poultice. 

‘But the modern physician does not 
consider the boil to be the disease itself. 
He correctly views it as a local irritation 
which is but an objective symptom of the 
condition underlying it, and he goes to 
the root of the evil. 

“Accordingly,” General O’Ryan 
tinued, “the present Transit Commission, 


col- 


THE 


under the broad powers given it, has « 
cerned itself primarily with measures 
remove the underlying evils of the tr: 
sit situation, knowing that a removal »ji 
these underlying evils will automatically 
remove the local irritations on the s1 
face lines, in the subway, and on the ele- 
vated roads.” 


The Proposed Solution 


The actual solution of the transit n 
lee as proposed by the Commission, Gi 
eral O'’Ryan characteristically expressed 
in terms of military analogy. 

“Do you not recall that for four long, 
bloody years the Allied Powers waged 
war unsuccessfully against the Central 
Empires?” he said. “The war was waged 
by them separately and independently, 
each of the Allies having its own military 
policy, its own leaders and its own arm) 
Theoretically, all the experts knew what 
the mass of the people did not realize 
that the chances of success would be bet 
ter if unification of the military effort 
were agreed upon. However, it was only 
in the face of threatened disaster, when 
the British Army was fighting with its 
back to the sea in the Spring of 1918, that 
they were forced to unify their military 
systems. Accordingly, unification was 
agreed upon and thereafter we had one 
commander-in-chief, one military policy 
and one army. The result of that has 
not been appreciated by the general public 
Almost from the time that that unifica- 
tion became effective, the tide turned 
Thereafter, the operations of the allied, 
unified army constituted a progression o! 
victories, until the armistice determined 
the result. In five months they had w 
complete victory under a unified system 
which had been denied them during for 
years of bloody, independent and unc: 
ordinated sacrifice. 

“With the transit lines of New York 
City unified and coordinated under a si- 
gle leadership, with a single policy, wit! 
all the salvage, saving and certainty whic 
comes with such a system, results wi 
be secured in the field of economy and 
efficiency which today hardly seem pos 
sible, but this can only be done by cor 
centrating ownership of the lines in the 
City of New York. This ownership wi 
carry with it surrender of the franchises 
and the operation of a unified system wu 
der a contract, by the terms of which tl 
shall be operated under pubh 
(Continued on page 143) 
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United Railways Investment Co. 





A Holding Company With Favorable 
Prospects 


Preferred Stock Should Be Attractive to the Investor Who 
is Content to Hold for a Pull — Subsidiaries Doing Better 


NITED RAILWAYS _ INVEST- 
J MENT COMPANY of late has at- 

tracted considerable attention in 
ew of better earnings of its subsidiaries 
upled with higher prices for their se- 
irities. As a holding company affiliated 
ith several of the larger and better 
own public utility properties in this 
untry, the company seems in line for 
tter things. Both common and pre- 





UNITED RAILWAYS IN- 
VESTMENT EARNINGS 


1921 1920 
Divs. on stocks. . .$1,468,500 $1,466,100 
Bn Giecsccccees Ee 


Total 
Net for pfd 


Amt. per share on 
pfd stock 


Times bond 


income... .$1,752,685 $1,730,717 
596,428 672,215 











erred issues should appeal particularly 
to the investor who is content to hold for 

pull. With affairs of its subsidiaries 
shaping up better, the time may not be 
ar off when reorganization plans, which 
ave several times been discussed, may be 
arried through, though as yet there have 
heen no indications that they are likely to 
naterialize in the immediate future. 

United Railway Investment Company 
las been over-capitalized and the need 
for a reorganization which will bring its 
uutstanding securities more in line with 
ts earning power is apparent. But with 
ublic utility companies struggling: with 
igh operating costs and other adverse 
onditions, it was felt that reorganization 
hould be delayed until a time when con- 
litions were more auspicious. Now that 
onditions are vastly improved and still 
m the mend and with its subsidiaries 
showing better earnings, it may be that 
the next few months may see an effort 
made to bring the different interests in- 
volved in line together to the end that a 
reorganization may be affected. 

Off hand, without any attempt to dis- 
uss possible terms, a reorganization 
should be construed as a bullish factor 
for the stock issues. Since 1914 the com- 
pany has not been able to earn the 5% 
annual payment accruing on the preferred 
tock. If the capitalization were to be cut 
down to a point where the company could 
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earn and pay a dividend on the preferred 
stock, outstanding stocks should certainly 
not be selling at their present levels 
Another contingency which should be 
taken into consideration is possible divi- 
dend increases by its subsidiaries. This 
factor is discussed in detail later in this 


articie 


History and Capitalization 


There are perhaps few who take the 
trouble to study the history and capitaliza- 
tion of the parent company and under- 
stand its relations with its various affiliat 
ed companies. It is an involved proposi- 
tion embracing stock holdings in com 
panies which in turn own stock in other 
companies which do the same down the 
line. 

The principal source of income the com- 
pany has at present and has had for years, 
1s its holdings in common stock of Phila- 
delphia Co. United Railways Investment 
Co. owns outright $24,475,000 or 57% of 
the common stock of this company. Divi- 
dends are being paid regularly at the rate 
of 6% annually so that the parent com 
each year in dividends 
$1,468,500. Its total income for twelve 
months, ending December 31, 1921, 
amounted to $1,756,578, the difference be- 
tween amount received from dividends 
on Philadelphia common stock 
made up by interest on bank balances, in- 
terest on small amount of bonds held and 
other miscellaneous sources, 

Besides its holdings in Philadelphia 
Co. common, company owns the entire 
$6,874,400 preferred and $40,000,000 com- 
mon stock of California Railway & Power 
Co. It also owns $1,659,000 of the 7% 
prior preference stock of the 
being 


pany receives 


being 


company 


though no dividends are paid on 


any of the stock issues. This subsidiary 
is a non-operating company which in turn 
owns securities in other companies. Unit- 
ed Railways Investment Co. Cali- 
fornia Railway & Power Co. jointly own 
approximately 38% of the junior securi 
ties of Market Street Railway Co. of San 
Francisco. Through its holdings of stocks 


and 


in the above-mentioned companies, United 
Railways Investment is interested in Pitts 
burgh Railways Co., Sierra & San Fran- 
cisco Power Co. and Duquesne Light Co. 
of Pittsburgh though it does not own 
any of the 


directly. 


securities of these companics 


Earnings 
Earnings of the parent company have 
shown little variation from year to year; 
in fact 1915 its total income has 
not varied more than $200,000 either way 
from the $1,500,000 mark. There are $14, 
440,000 first lien 5s of the parent company 
outstanding maturing in 1926 and $00, 
500 5% gold notes which require in in- 
terest charges each year approximately 
$950,000. For twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, total earnings amount- 
ing to $1,756,578 were just about eaten 
up by bond interest and administration 
expenses plus an extraordinary charge-off 
of $534,372 for depreciation in value of 


since 


securities owned. 
Company last year 
year to coincide with the 
In its annual report for twelve 
ended June 30, 1921, earnings were equal 
to $3 $16,000,000 5% 


changed its fisc al 
calendar 


months 


year. 


share on the 


73 a 
preferred stock outstanding 
also outstanding $20,400,000 


Both issues are $100 par value. 


UNITED RAILWAY IAVESTMENT 
B COMMON STOCK 
M PREFERRED STOCK 
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cumulative 
There is 
common. 
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The accompanying table giving earnings 
for twelve months ended June 30, 1921 
and 1920, will show at a glance the com- 
pany’s earning power under present con 
ditions. 


Dividends 


The preferred stock has not paid divi- 
dends since 1907 dis- 
(Continued 


when 242% was 


page 148) 
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Taking a “Crack” at Gas 


Why the Cracking Process Gives the Best Gasoline Yield—The 
Race for Oil—Possibilities in Alcoholic Vegetation and Shale Rock 


HE demand for motor fuel is in- 

satiable. Last year five billion gal- 

lons of gasoline were consumed in 
this country alone. There are 11,500,000 
registered motor cars in this country and 
the number is increasing. “Only enough 
petroleum left to last us twenty years,” 
reports the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. The petroleum industry is banging 
away at the problem of how to solve the 
ever-rising demand, and as a result two 
important processes for the manufacture 
of gasoline are now strongly influencing 
refining methods and yields. 

There are the natural “gas—gasoline ex- 
traction” processes and there are the 
“cracking” processes. In the latter proc- 
ess: oil distillate is subjected to greater 
heat than in ordinary refining processes. 
The heavy oils are broken down into 
lighter oils suitable for motor-vehicle use, 
when further refined and 


By COL. GEORGE A. BURRELL 


who made money during the war by well- 
known, old refining methods, could not 
afford to install the costly “cracking” 
apparatus. Most of them were badly 
equipped in the experimental trials. Many 
of them are completely stalled today. A 
few survivors are installing “cracking” 
plants on a small scale. 

Nevertheless the “cracking” process has 
demonstrated its great value and the re- 
finers, big and little, realize that it can 
be dodged no longer. 


How Gasoline Is Refined 


In ordinary refining methods for pro- 
ducing gasoline, the crude oil is heated 
in stills holding up to 1,000 bbls. of oil 
per still. The lighter portions of the oil, 
lie. the gasoline,] first distills out of the 
oil in vapor form, passes through pipe 
coils immersed in water, whereupon the 


gasoline deposits (is condensed), and is 
trapped in receiving tanks provided for 
this purpose. 

The gasoline is re-distilled to complete- 
ly separate it from heavier distillates, and 
is treated with acid and alkali, and there- 
by made ready for the trade as the color- 
less, so-called “sweet” gasoline of com- 
merce. The heat in the crude-oil stills is 
gradualy increased, and in their order of 
distillation there pass out of the stills 
distillates which are subsequently refined 
and marketed as kerosene, gas oil and 
lubricating oils. 

These are the principal ingredients, al- 
though a large refinery like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s plant at Bayonne will 
produce over one hundred distinct oils of 
commerce, including all manner of gaso- 
lines, lamp oils, greases, road oils, wax, 
asphalt, blended lubricants, vaseline, sig- 

nal oils, petroleum, coke, etc. 





blended that is what is known 
as “cracking.” 

Gasoline is the prize money 
maker of the petroleum in- 
dustry. Everything is being 
done to make every barrel 
of crude oil yield more gaso- 
line. Only ten years ago the 
yield per barrel was fifteen 
per cent; today it is twenty- 





six per cent—thanks, mainly, 
to the automobile demand. 

The refiner does not like 
the “cracking” processes. 
They are more dangerous 
than ordinary refining meth- 
ods, require the expenditure 
of much money, and costly 
experimenting before success 
isassured. Theart of “crack- 
ing” oil is not old. It is only 
within the last few years that 
it has scored any real head- 
way, and it has been forced 
upon the refiner as a matter 
of necessity. 

Today, practically only big 
companies like Standard, Sin- 
clair, Texas, and Gulf “crack” 
oil on a big scale. A few of 
the smaller companies have 
“cracking” plants of their 
own. Some of them operate 
units under license from the 
big companies, but Standard 
Oil owns about fifty per cent 
of the country’s refining ca- 
pacity. The little fellows, 
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Huge Asbestos-Covered Stills 


At the New Sinclair Refinery, East Chicago, IIL. 
THE MAGAZINE OF 








Gas Oil Not Only “Crack- 
ing” Stock 


It is the fuel, gas, and kero- 
fractions which the 
refiner is most anxious to 
convert into gasoline. The 
gas oil yields most readily to 
“cracking” equipment. About 
2,000,000,000 gallons of this 
material was made in 1920. 
The illuminating gas com- 
panies used 800,000,000 gal- 
lons of this for making gas. 
In the not distant future, 
the refiners will compete 
strenuously with gas mak- 
ers for this product, and 
the latter will be compelled 
to give way and find some 
other method of enriching 
gas. The gas makers will 
not be able to compete with 
the demand for motor fuel. 
Today, on the north Atlan- 
tic Seaboard, gas oil sells 
around 5 cents a gallon at 
the refinery. Gasoline fetches 
from 18 to 19 cents a gallon. 
There is good profit in con 
verting gas oil into gasoline 
when the latter is not less 
than twice the cost of gas oil. 
The gas maker would have 
trouble paying present 9 cents 
f. o. L refinery for his gas 
(Continued on page 151) 
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Cosden & Company 








What the Advance in Gasoline 
Means to Cosden 


Splendid Properties—Strong Management— 
Higher Dividends Likely on Common Stock 


OSDEN is probably the 

gasoline manufacturer 

independent oil companies in the 
Mid-Continent field. The big refinery 
in Tulsa is turning out about 20 million 
gallons of gasoline a month. The entire 
gasoline production of 1921 was sold to 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
which has also a contract for a large 
portion of the 1922 output. Cosden does 
not have to do any marketing, the large 
selling organizations have to come to 
Cosden and bid for the gaosline. 

By the installation of a special cracking 
process—Coast’s invention—the manu fac- 
turing yield of gasoline has been greatly 
increased. The residual fuel oil—the 
dreaded choker for the smaller indepen- 
dent Mid-Continent refiner—is sold under 
long term contracts to railroads at ad- 
vantageous prices, releasing valuable steel 
storage for crude and refined oils. 

Usually large refiners can build up 
stocks for periods of future demands; 
this year it seems that not enough gaso- 
line can be manufactured to satisfy the 
market. U. S. Bureau of Mines figures 
show that consumption of gasoline has in- 
creased during the last two years by 99 
per cent., while stocks of gasoline fall 
behind with only 55 per cent. On April 
Ist we had only 61 days’ gasoline supply 
on hand. Increasing domestic consump- 
tion and large export movements, the 
heaviest since 1920, reduce rapidly the 
accumulated storage. March exports in- 
creased 40 per cent. over February, and 
70 per cent. over March, 1921, and this 
is only the beginning of the season. Oil 
men are satisfied that 1922 will set a 
new high record in gasoline consumption. 

Naturally such demand causes ad- 
vance in price. So far we had since April 
three one-cent advances on the Eastern 
and Mid-Continent market and 5 cents 
advance in price in Southern districts, 
and gasoline is still below prices prevail- 
ing in the beginning of 1921. The market 
has just started on an upward trend. 
Cosden & Company will benefit to a great 
extent by these advances. Each cent in- 
crease adds at an annual rate of $2,- 
500,000 to Cosden’s profit, or about 
$3.00 a share common outstanding. 
The value of crude and refined oils 
stored in the 4,000,000 barrels storage, a 
large portion of which accumulated dur- 
ing times of depression and low prices, 
has increased and will be sold with a 
large profit when the market reaches 
higher figures. 

Net Earnings 


biggest 
among the 


Cosden & Company has grown ever 
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since the consolidation, in 1917, of Cosden 
Oil & Gas Company, a producing com- 
pany, and Cosden & Company, Inc., the 
refining company, and their many sub- 
sidiary interests. Both these companies 
had paid good dividends previous to their 
consolidation, the refining company $,- 
000,000 and the Oil & Gas Company $892,- 
000. Dividends have been paid regularly 
every quarter since the consolidation. 
Net earnings for 1921 amounted to 17 
cents a share of the 968,355 outstanding 
shares of common stock of no par value. 
Assets applicable to outstanding com- 
mon stock were $40.18 per share. ' 
After the recent financing, through sale 
of unissued $3,252,900 7% cumulative 


acres undeveloped acreage in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas, Kentucky, Lousiana, Ar- 
kansas and Wyoming; 400 miles of pipe 
line, capable of handling 40,000 barrels a 
day, radiate from Tulsa to the leading 
producing fields in Oklahoma. The com- 
pany and subsidiaries produce about 15,- 
000 barrels daily of crude oil and pur- 
chase crude in large quantities. The field 
storage can be estimated at 2% million 


barrels. 
Cosden is acquiring continually new 
production. In December, 1921, a merger 


was effected with the Atlantic i’etroleum 
Company which owns 80,000 acres in the 
best producing fields of Eldorado and Au- 


gusta (Kans.). In the short period since 





preferred stock, the capitalization of the the merger the production has been 
COSDEN & COMPANY 
Dividends paid since consolidation in July, 1917. 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
. ceccenneainenneuneenee 3129 7% 7% 7% 7% 
Common (par $5) in cash........ 6% 24% 10% T42% 
Common (par $5) in stock....... al 1242 % 24% 1%2% wees 
*Common (no par)............. Bre . $1.87'4 $1.25 

* Current rate $2.50 annually. 











company represents itself as follows: 


Authorized 
Preferred stock...... $6,998 ,000* 
Bonded debt...... : 


Outstanding 
$6,998,000 






First Mortgage & 
Car Trust Notes.. 6,000,000 
Common Stock, (no 
par) (shares) : 1,400,000 968,355 


* $2,000 par value converted into common stock. 


The bonded indebtedness has been re- 
duced in three years by four million dol- 
lars. Bonds are dated July Ist, 1917, and 
due July Ist, 1932, callable at 110 and ac- 
crued interest, secured by mortgage on all 
property of the company, and by deposit 
of more than 99 per cent. of bonds and 
stocks of the companies acquired in the 
consolidation. A sinking fund is pro- 
vided, calling for 5 per cent. of the face 
amount of bonds, or 20 per cent. of net 
earnings after depreciation, whichever 
may be larger. Bonds were issued in 
two series, A and B, and carried a con- 
version privilege into common stock at 
the rate of $12.55 face amount of bonds 
for one share of common stock. 


Properties 


Properties and equipment of Cosden 
and Company reflect most favorably on 
the efficiency and wisdom of the manage- 
ment. Cosden owns 22,000 acres of pro- 
ducing leases, over 4,000 acres of gas 
lands, and has interests on over 300,000 


doubled to 4,000 barrels daily. In January, 
1922, Cosden bought the Rossell Pe- 
troleum Company, owning seven produc- 
ing wells on 600 acres in Young County, 
Texas. 

The refinery in Tulsa is the largest in 
the Mid-Continent field; it covers 1,200 
acres, the equipment is absolutely up to 
date and operations are on a highly effi- 
cient basis. It is a complete unit, with 
lubricating, filter and wax plant, capable 
of running 35,000 barrels of crude a day. 
One hundred pressure stills produce the 
largest portion of Cosden’s gasoline; six 
natural gas gasoline plants, located in the 
producing fields near Tulsa, turn out a 
high-grade product. 

Through ownership of 75% of stock 
in the Seneca Coal Company, the neces- 
sary fuel supply for the refinery is se- 
cured for many years to come, 


Conclusion 


Cosden stock is well distributed; 
There are probably 35,000 common 
stockholders now. The present cash 
dividend rate is $2.50 and prospects are 
good for an extra dividend, probably 
in cash and stock. The stock has given 
a very good account of itself this year 
and seems destined to sell eventually 
at much higher prices.—E. R. L. 
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Marland Oil Company 





A Compact and Successful Oil Property 


Enjoys Good Management—Venture in Mexican Oil Fields a 
Success—Strong Financial Position—Outlook for the Stock 


ARLAND OIL COMPANY is a 
holding corporation, organized in 


October, 1920, under the laws of 
Delaware as a consolidation of Marland 
Refining Company and Kay County Ca: 
Company and their subsidiaries. By com- 
bining the properties and operations of 
these companies a complete and compact 
economic unit was formed, which, under 
the leadership of its president, E. W. 
Marland, an oil man of long experience 
and successful record, enjoys a ranking 
position among the independent oil com- 
panies. 

Located in the heart of the Mid-Con- 
tinent oil field, the greatest known light 
oil field in the world, the company con- 
trols, with its subsidiaries, over 200,000 
acres of proven and valuable oil land 
within a radius of 100 miles from Ponca 
City, the headquarters of the company. 


Strong Strategic Position 


A study of the map of Marland proper- 
ties in Northern Oklahoma proves easily 
the strong strategic position the company 
holds through its oil resources and large 
reserves in some of the best pools of 
this district. Marland oil opened in 1920 
the famous Hickman, or now better 
known as Burbank pool, in the Western 
Osage; in 1921 the Tonkawa pool in 
Noble County, within fifteen miles of 
Ponca City, which promises to produce 
large quantities of high-gravity crude. It 
controls almost entirely the Ponca field, 
one of the oldest and best producing 
fields in the Mid-Continent, with five 
producing sands; holds large parcels of 
oil and gas lands in the Eastern and West- 
ern Osage fields, in the Garber, Noble, 
Newkirk, Deer-Creek and in the Pawnee- 
Payne district. Marland draws its crude 
from eighteen producing fields with 244 
wells and produces, with its affiliated com- 
panies, the Comar and Alcorn Oil Com- 
panies, over 12,000 barrels per day, suf- 
ficient crude for its own refinery demand. 

Pipe lines extending 271 miles, with 
thirteen modern equipped pumping sta- 
tions, radiate in three directions from 
Ponca City and connect Marland’s two 
refineries with oil fields which have ample 
unmined production to supply sufficient 
crude oil for many years to come. 

The company operates in Ponca City a 
10,000-barrel complete refinery, and at 
Covington a 1,000-barrel skimming plant 
producing a well-known brand of high- 
grade gasoline and lubricating oils. Near- 
ly two million barrels of steel storage for 
crude and finished products give the com- 
pany a strong position in the market, and 
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enabled Marland to begin the storage of 
gasoline when the refinery price was as 
low as 12% cents. The recent raise, to- 
taling so far 3 cents per gallon, has great- 
ly increased the value of the 250,000 to 
300,000 barrels gasoline the company keeps 
in storage against the coming summer de- 
mand, 

Marland was one of the first operators 
in the Mid-Continent who installed casing 
head plants. The rich gas from gas 
leases covering 350,000 acres is converted 
in four plants into high-grade blending 
gasoline; over 12,000 gallons of such gas- 
oline are produced in these plants, making 
Marland’s total production 80,000 gallons 
of blended gasoline per day. 

In partnership with the Roxana and 
Tidal Oil Company, operating as Romarti 
Gasoline Company, Marland is just com- 
pleting one of the most modern absorp- 
tion plants in the Burbank pool, turning 
out daily 7,000 gallons of gasoline. 





MARLAND OIL COMPANY 

Earnings after deduction of Federal Taxes 
and interests available for Sinking Fund, 
Reserves and Surplus: 


1918 1919 
$1,813,350 $2,406,541 


1920 
$5,342,615 
or 
$6.71 
per share 
outstanding 


1921 
$1,563,424 
r 


re) 
$1.85 

per share 

outstanding 











The Company has greatly strengthened 
its marketing organization, and is contin- 
ually increasing sales to jobbers and con- 
sumers direct. Forty-eight distributing 
stations and thirty-seven filling stations 
are distributed all over Oklahoma; 845 
tank cars carry half of the finished oils 
to the jobbing trade in many states. 

Marland’s venture into the Mexican oil 
fields has lately turned out to be a big 
success. Drilling operations on the 280,- 
000-acre Limon tract of the Marland Oil 
Company of Mexico, organized in 1920, 
have opened a new pool fifteen miles 
west of the present Panuco field. The 
discovery well came in on April 25th as 
a 5,000-barrel well; additional wells are 
being drilled now and great hopes are 
held for a large production from this 
property. The Mexican subsidiary holds 
also large concessions in promising ter- 
ritory on the West Coast of Mexico, in 
the States of Sonora and Lower Cali- 
fornia, and in the light oil district on the 
Isthmus, in the States of Tabasco and 
Chiapas, a total of over two million 
acres, acquired at a cost of a little over 
one million dollars. 


THE 


Financial Position 


Marland’s financial position can be con 
sidered as strong. The balance sheet for 
1921 shows $4,300,000 of current 
in execess of liabilities, or a ratio of near 
ly 3% to 1. 

Naturally the bad year of 1921 had 
also its effect on the assets and earnings 
of this company. The depression in the 
oil industry reduced the value of stocks 
of crude oil and finished products and is 
reflected in the balance sheet for 1921 
This shrinkage, however, has been mor 
than offset by the increase in value since 
last December of the one and a half mil- 
lion barrels of crude and finished prod 
ducts stored. Considerable acreage was 
proved up during the year and increased 
the value of the holdings at least thre« 
million dollars. The stock of subsidiary 
companies is probably worth double the 
amount at which it is carried on the 
books. The deal with the Roxana in 
March 1921, whereby Marland sold a 50 
per cent interest in 480 acres in the West- 
ern Osage for one million dollars in cash 
and $500,000 in oil, is another proof of 
the sane and wise financial policy of the 
management. It strengthened the cash 
position of the company without inter- 
fering in the least with its operations or 
reducing the value of its oil properties. 

Marland is certain to make big profits 
from its large gasoline stocks during the 
coming summer season, and should make 
a good showing during the present year, 
which will permit an early resumption of 
dividends and reflect on the balance 
sheet for 1922. 

There are 2,000,000 shares authorized 
of no par value, of which about 937,069 
are outstanding 


assets 


Funded Debt 


The funded debt of the company con- 
sists of four million ten-year 8% sinking 
fund participating gold bonds, series A, 
due April Ist, 1931, issued in May, 1921, 
of which $315,000 have retired 
through sinking fund; and three million 
744% sinking fund gold bonds, series B, 
issued last March, due April Ist, 1931. 
Both issues of bonds yield over 7% per 
cent. The bonds participate 
with the common stock in dividends up 
to $4.00, and carry the right to subscribe 
for twenty-five shares of stock at $40.00 
during the life of the bonds. The quar- 
terly sinking fund of $100,000 on the 8s, 
and $75,000 to $80,000 on the 7%4% bonds 

(Continued on page 154) 
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On Speculation 
tor, THt MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET: 
r: I notice in your analytical and se- 
ty market articles, a tendency to cau- 
1 investors against speculation. This, 
course, is an admirable feature. Yet it 
urs to me that the biggest profits are 
le where speculative opportunities are 
cerned and not in the investment is- 
I am a bit confused on this point 
and would welcome a clarifying message 

m you.—R. Y. H. 

The statement that “the biggest profits 
made where speculative opportunities 
concerned” is not as true as it sounds. 

t is true, of course, that large profits have 
en made in speculation in securities. 
Many individuals have made fortunes by 
mply taking chances in speculative se- 
rities. Such cases, on the other hand, 
are exceptional, and it is a proven fact 
that the average investor, on his own 
tiative, runs risks in speculation alto- 
gether out of proportion to the possible 
gains. The history of the stock market 

the past few months shows that the 
so-called standard or investment issues 
ve shown gains large enongh to have 
nade large profits for any investor, and 
that the purchase of standard issues at 
reasonably low price and at a favorable 
time offers just as much opportunity as 
the more speculative issues-—and without 
the same risk. The recommendations con- 
tained in our analytical articles are made 
with the small or average investor in 
iew. The latter are generally not in a 
position to speculate and should confine 
themselves to good, sound issues with a 
efinitely good future. Investors with 
large means are in a better position to 
ssume risks in speculative securities. 
This is the reason why we encourage an 
vestment attitude on the ;art of our 
teaders rather than a speculative attitude. 

Eprtor. 


S s 


The Gold Industry 


ditor, THe MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET: 
Sir: I have been a subscriber to THE 
[AGAZINE OF Watt Street for a number 
f years and have found several of the 
rticles by different writers both inter- 
sting and instructive, and invariably the 
ithors have shown considerable knowl- 
dge and insight in the matter discussed 
lhere is, however, an article in the 18th 
f March Number by C. S. Hartleigh, 
lealing with the “Gold Mining Industry,” 
1 which the following paragraph appears, 
ind which, as far as Canada is concerned, 
s absolutely contrary to the facts 


“A steady decrease is shown in the 
production of gold in Australasia, 
Canada and India. Large producing 
mines of the past decade are being 
worked out, and no new ore deposits 
are being found to take their place.” 
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I am not in a position to discuss the 
gold industry in Australia or India, but 
will give the figures issued by the Ontario 
Department of Mines dealing with the 
production of gold from the Province of 
Ontario during the last four years, and 
fail to see in what way these figures can 
be construed as a decrease in production; 
moreover, the year 1922, on the basis of 
the first two months’ production, will, it 
is estimated, produce approximately $20, 
000,000, and as the matter of obtaining 
sufficient power has hampered the indus 
try, this is now being overcome and the 
year 1923 will doubtless see the output of 
this Province double 


gold from that of 
1921 

The Hollinger Mines, ranked as 
the biggest gold producer in the world, is 
turning out $12,000,000 a year, and with 
the completion of their new power plant 
at Sturgeon Falls, will be able to increase 
their capacity and production to $22,000,- 
000. 

I think if Mr. Hartleigh will pay a visit 
to Canada and look over the activities of 
our more important mining camps, Por- 
cupine and Kirkland Lake, he will have 
to modify somewhat the statement he has 
made and incidentally learn something 
of the gold mining industry of this coun 
try.—F. W. 

(Note: In reply to a request from the 
Editor, Mr. Hartletgh has been so kind 
as to answer the ab criticism in the 
following :) 


now 


Vue 


Editor, THe MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET 


Sir: The above letter, wherein excep- 
tion is taken to statements made in a re- 
cent article with regard to Canada’s gold 
production, is all very interesting. How 
ever, the position taken is not quite cor 
rect. The writer is quite right in calling 
attention to the production of his 
province, and more particularly his own 
district, and still more particularly, the 
great mines to which reference is made 
and which are in a class of their own 
It appears that the criticism made 
from a view-point from which one might 
obtain an accurate picture of local condi- 
tions, but from which the general trend 
of conditions throughout the entire Do- 
minion would be a little out of focus. 

The gold production in Canada, as re 
ported by the Canadian Government over 
a period of years from 1910 to 1921 in- 
clusive, shows that Ontario’s production 
has increased from 220,000 ounces in 1913 
to over 707,000 ounces in 1922, indicating 
an increase of about 323%. The gold pro- 
duction from all provinces is about 803,- 
000 ounces in 1913, which it increased to 
930,000 ounces in 1916, whereafter it de- 
clined to 765,000 ounces in 1920. In 1921 
the production was 924,000 ounces, show- 
ing a decided recovery, which, however, 
was due almost entirely to the large in- 


own 


was 


crease in the Province of Ontario, and 
more particularly to the increase from a 
few large mines. If we deduct the pro 
duction of Ontario each year from the 
total production, we find that a production 
of provinces Ortario in 1913 
amounted to 583,000 ounces, and that dur 


outside of 


ing 1921 this production amounted to 217, 
000 ounces, showing a falling off of about 
63% during the period reviewed. In every 
year during this period, with the exception 
of two years, during which there was a 
slight increase, the production fell off 

I submit these figures simply to show 
that the recent article you published con 
tained more accurate ir jormation than the 
writer of the above supposes. This does 
not mean, however, that the turn has not 
come, and that the may not 
begin to recover from 
HARTLEIGH 


production 
now on,.— >» 


A Note of Appreciation 

Editor, Tut Wat. 
Sir: I have been a reader of Tut 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street for some time 
Like others, I have 
very genuine and 
for the work you are doing to help clear 
the American financial world of certain 
waste and wasting growths and educate 
the American investor to an appreciation 
opportunity,—the scientific, 


R. J. 


Ed MAGAZINE OF STREET 


developed a 
admiration 


many 
sympathy 


of real sate 
and sane way.—W. 


Private vs. Municipal Ownership 


Edit Wat 

Sir: Regarding the local situation here 
with reference to the municipal light and 
City of 


vy, THE MAGAZINE oO} STREET 


power plant as proposed by the 
Clifton Forge, the situation is about a 
follows 

Our Company serves this city together 
with fourteen other towns and cities 

Some months ago a controversy arose 
with reference to adjustment of rates due 
to the advanced cost of all material, fuel 
and labor. The local politicians grasped 
the opportunity for municipal ownership 
agitation, and with a considerable social 
istic vote, succeeded in voting favorably 
for a $240,000 bond issue for a municipal 
light and power plant. We have offered 
to continue to serve the city and citizens 
at rates to be prescribed by our State Cor- 
poration Commission, the only lawful reg 
ulatory body. This offer was declined 

The city employed an engineer; his re- 
port reveals that, taking into considera 
tion the sinking fund, depreciation, operat 
ing and fixed charges, it would be neces 
sary for the city to charge at least 20% 
more than we are charging now, or ex 
pect to charge in the future. 

If the municipal plant is erected, it will 
mean increased rates, and if the financial 
condition of the city is investigated, as 

(Continued on page 147) 














Conditions Slowly Stabilizing—Con- 
sumption Increasing—Prices Higher 


HE accompanying graphs of the 

monthly average prices of metals 

suggest gradual increase in demand, 
which is consistent with industrial im- 
provement in most metal-consuming in- 
dustries since the middle of last year. 


COPPER 


The copper industry is in better condi- 
tion than it has been for several months, 
and recently copper has been in better de- 
mand than any of the other non-ferrous 
metals. Large producers have been in no 
hurry to sell, believing that higher prices 
will be received in the near future. Con- 
siderable business has been done during 
the past two weeks around 13c. a pound 
for June and July delivery, and fractional- 
ly higher prices are in immediate prospect. 

During April copper deliveries amount- 
ed to about 130,000,000 pounds, against 
an output of about 90,000,000 pounds. 
This is equivalent to a reduction of 40,- 
000,000 pounds in the surplus stocks which 
at the end of April were estimated at 
400,000,000 pounds including all copper 
held by the Copper Export Association. 

Present domestic consumption is around 
70,000,000 pounds monthly, which is 
greater than normal pre-war consump- 
tion. This is an encouraging condition, 
particularly with the prospect of gradual- 
ly increasing demand for both domestic 
and foreign consumption. 

Manufacturers of finished copper and 
brass products are running their mills at 
an average of better than 50% of capac- 
ity, increased demand has advanced the 
prices of rods and wire, and a further 
advance is in sight. Substantial gains in 
the business of large electrical equipment 
companies mean increased demand for 
copper and brass. These manufacturers 
are enjoying large orders for large tur- 
bines, generators and motors, and steel- 
mill equipment. 

Rolling mills are experiencing an in- 
creased demand for rolled copper and 
brass, including copper shingles, and both 
domestic and foreign demand for copper 
wire is steady. Among domestic con- 
sumers are public utility companies 
throughout the East, and large power com- 
panies in the West. 

Export trade has been good, with Ger- 
many and England as the leading cus- 
tomers, the farmer being the principal 
buyer. Over 10,000,000 pounds of copper 
wire has been shipped to South American 
countries recently by Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and the proposed electrifica- 
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tion of the Brazilian State Railways will 
probably call for more than 2,000,000 
pounds of copper wire. 


LEAD 


The lead industry made a better show- 
ing during 1921 than iron, copper or zinc, 
in point of production. During 1921 the 
production of iron fell off 55%, copper 
62% and zinc 55%, as compared with 
1920, whereas the production of lead de- 
clined only 16%. The consumption of the 
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metal made an even better showing, for 
while the production was a little under 
400,000 tons during 1921, the consumption 
was around 470,000 tons, thus making a 
substantial reduction in surplus stocks of 
the metal. 

At the end of March the price of lead 
was advanced $2 a ton, and a continued 
increase in buying orders resulted in sev- 
eral additional advances during April by 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
whose contract price is now 5% cents a 
pound. Insistent demand a few weeks 
ago resulted in sales as high as 5% cents 
a pound in the outside market. 

The demand for lead during the past 
month was well distributed over all im- 
portant industrial lines, indicating a 
healthy growth of all lead-consuming in- 
dustries. Corroders have bought less dur- 
ing the past month, but this decrease is 
due to a desire to carry smaller stocks 
and not to a decline in the demand for 
their products. Building trades are heavy 
consumers and will no doubt become im- 
portant customers during the summer. 

Since February 25th the price of lead 
has been advanced from 4 cents a pound 


to 5%4 cents a pound and at this price it 
is ahead of the other metals in that it is 
more than 12% above the average price 
for ten years before the war, whereas the 
other metals are below s.\ch an average 


figure. 
ZINC 


With the ability of this country to pri 
duce zinc largely in excess of domestic 
requirements, it is unlikely that the pri 
posed duty of 2 cents a pound on slab zinc 
will have any effect on the market 
present. 

Demand from galvanizers and other 
large users of zinc, together with favor 
able export trade, has kept the price 
slightly above 5 cents recently, the highest 
price in more than a year. Buying on the 
part of brass manufacturers has bee: 
backward, while old stocks were being 
used up, but before long new purchases 
will have to be made. 

In July, 1921, surplus stocks of zinc 
amounted to 92,000 tons equivalent to 
about six times the deliveries at that time 
In April, 1922, the stocks were reduced 
to 60,000 tons and the de'iveries about 
half that quantity, or not over two months 
supply at the recent rate of delivery. Ii 
consumption improves, a larger output 
will soon be required, and an advance in 
price would be in order. 

The coal strike has not interfered with 
many of the important users of zinc up 
to this time, but if the strike continues for 
another month it may be the cause of 
some curtailment in manufacturing opera 
tions involving the use of the metal. 


TIN 


Consumption of tin in the United States 
is satisfactory, particularly on the part of 
tin-plate and solder manufacturers. How- 
ever, in spite of a small decrease in the 
world’s visible supply, the metal is freely 
offered in the Far East, where relatively 
large stocks are available. The price has 
eased off recently but no important de 
cline is anticipated. 


SILVER 


The price of silver in New York made 
a new high record for the year at 73% 
cents, the advance owing in all prob- 
ability to buying by China and India, 
Chinese buying being due to activities of 
contending parties there who are accumu- 
lating the metal to strengthen their trea- 
sury position. The market is firm at 
present, with an uncertain future ten- 
dency. 
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Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 





utlook for Inspiration Improves 


Increase 


in Production Planned—Cash Position 


Stronger—Large Ore Reserves—Position of the Shares 


NSPIRATION re- 
sumed _ operations 
February 15th, 1922, 
wing a shutdown of 
ttle more than a year. 
the six weeks ended 
rch 31st, 1922, the 
luction was about 7,- 
000 pounds of cop- 
and the company is 
operating at about 
of capacity, equiva- 
to a monthly pro- 
ction of 4,500,000 
inds. A gradual in- 
ise in production is 
nned as soon as cop- 
market conditions 
tify and labor supply 
rmits, 
during the shutdown, 
lerground develop- 
ent work was con- 
ued in order to main- 
n the mine workings 
condition for resump- 
ion of economical min- 
x, and for the further purpose of main- 
aining a skeleton organization for future 
erations. Development work was also 
dertaken in certain adjacent properties, 
1 a limited amount of ore was pro- 
ced. Also, experimental work was 
lone on the leaching of oxidized ores, to 
tain additional information required 
the design and construction of a com- 
rcial plant to treat this class of ore. 
This policy accounted for over $1,000,000 
of the $1,790,421 loss during the year 
921, but the ultimate benefits thereof 
ll no doubt be reflected in the more ad- 
vantageous position of the company as it 
ices the problems of increasing its pro- 
luction and rebuilding its operating or- 
nization, 


Financial Position 
The general statistical and financial po- 
tion of the company is set forth in the 
companying table. The decrease in 
duction during 1921 needs no expla- 
tion, as it is naturally accounted for by 
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of the Concentrator, Inspiration Copper Mines, 


Miami, Arizona 


the discontinuance of operations, which 
was common to all large copper pro- 
ducers. The falling off in net income is 
accounted for by the fact that operations 
were carried on during a period when 
the price of copper decreased in the face 
of increasing cost of production. The 
substantial deficit during 1921 is not sur 
prising under these circumstances, and, 
so far as the present outlook is concerned, 
represents “water that has gone over the 
dam,” and should have little influence in 
forming judgment on the future out- 
look, except insofar as it may indicate 
the relationship between cost of produc- 
tion and price to be received for product 
under conditions existing at the time, as 
compared to conditions likely to obtain 
in the near future. 

The apparent downward trend in profit 
and surplus, and in net working 
capital, has in all probability run its 
course and may now be expected to be- 
come stabilized and gradually turn up- 


ward. So far as the position is 


loss 


cash 


concerned, the 
has probably turned the 
corner, the improvement 
in this regard being due 
no doubt to liquidation 
of copper supplies, more 
particularly those dis 
posed of through the 
Copper Export Associa- 
tion. 

It is apparent that the 
cost of producing copper 
has increased regularly 
during the past six years, 
but a favorable readjust- 
ment in this respect may 
not be far off, particular- 
ly in view of decreasing 
cost of labor and 
plies, gradually increas- 
ing efficiency of the class 
of labor employed, and 
increasing strength in 
the copper metal market 

[he company’s ore re- 
serves of over 72,000,000 
carrying over 15 
pounds of copper a ton, developed by over 


company 


sup- 


tons, 


65 miles of accessible underground work- 
ings, represent a life of fifteen years or 
more for the property. 

Inspiration shares sold up to 7434 dur 
ing 1915, and thereafter reached the low 
point of 28 late in 1920. During 1921, 
it fluctuated between 29 and 36, being 
under accumulation on most of the 
by those who had confidence in the re 
covery of the industry. Late in 1921 the 
shares moved up to around 42, and since 
then have been under accumulation he- 
tween this figure and about 38. 

As the company is not paying a divi- 
dend under present conditions, it is 
not an investment, but from a specula- 
tive view-point the shares are attractive 
when purchased on recessions any- 
where below 40, because they represent 
the possibilities of one of the leading 
copper producers, because the stock 
has been popular, and because indica- 
tions point to increasing demand for 
copper, and a rising market price. 


dips 





Net 
Income 


Lbs. Copper 


INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


P&L 
Su rplus 


Dividends 


Paid Capital 


Net Working 


Cost of Copper 
per Ib. before 
Taxes & 
Depreciation 


Tons Ore 
in Reserve 
91,789,120 


Cash 
$5,477,730 


$12,744,217 
14,482,945 
13,883,849 
10,777,975 
9,218,531 
5,942,958 


$12, 631,501 
14, 011,005 
12, 784,433 


$20,629,490 
11,080,731 
8,229,163 
4,186,628 
2,294,276 
D1,790,421 


$8,548,051 
9,751,228 
9,455,736 
7,091,802 "879, 
4,136,885 8. 036,651 
6, 246,230 


87,864,000 
81,674,026 
77,477,123 
73,277,000 
72,378,177 


12,495,735 
13,928,171 
3,003,400 
75,000 
652,833 
D—Delficit. 
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Why Short-Selling Is Necessary 


What Selling Stocks “Short” Means—Its 
Use in Business — Influence on Markets 


GREAT many people, without ade- 
A quate knowledge of business or in- 

vestment principles, have conceived 
the mistaken theory that short-selling 
contains an element that is ethically 
wrong. So violent a prejudice against 
short-selling has developed in many quar- 
ters that not only has short-selling been 
attacked in the newspapers and in public 
speeches but attempts have been made in 
legislatures to have this feature of busi- 
ness dealings declared illegal. Yet short- 
selling is in common practice not only in 
the stock market but in many lines of 
business. The short-sale is, essentially, 
merely a method of protection, of insur- 
ance, against speculative losses. It is the 
method in common use not only by specu- 
lators in the stock market but by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and dealers in 
agricultural commodities. 

What is the short-sale? It is merely 
a contract to deliver goods (including 
securities or service) at some future date. 
When Mr. Manufacturer 
deliver to Mr. Wholesaler 500 pairs of 
shoes at some future date at a price 
agreed to by both parties, that constitutes 
a short-sale. The fact that there is a 
future delivery involved in this transac- 
tion is what makes it a short-sale. When 
your tobacconist sells you a box of cigars 
which he has to borrow from a neighbor- 
ing store to effect the sale, that is a short- 
sale. When Mr. Orator promises to 
appear at a certain date at a 


promises to 
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Why Stocks Are Sold “Short” 


The difference between 
sale of stocks and the short-sale is that 
in the first case, the seller actually owns 
the security to be sold, and in the second 
case, he sells something which he does 
not own but which he will buy at some 
future date, trusting, of course, that the 
price which he will have to pay for the 
stock will be lower than the price at 
which he sold. Fundamentally there is 
no difference between the ordinary sale 
and the short-sale, except that in the or- 
dinary sale the seller has already bought 
the stock and is in a position to deliver 
it, whereas in the short-sale, the seller 
first makes the sale and then at some 
future time makes his purchase. This 
purchase is what is known as “cover- 
ing.” 

The man who sells stocks “short” does 
so because he believes that they are over- 
valued in the market, and that for reasons 
which are held to be valid by him these 
stocks will at some time or other sell 
lower, in which case he would make the 
profit he desires. 

Many times it so happens that the 
short-seller is wrong in his judgment, 
and instead of buying back the stocks 
which he short at a price which 
would give him a profit, he has to buy 
the stock back at a higher price, result- 
ing in a loss. Sometimes, as in the case 
when people sell stocks short at the com- 


the ordinary 


sold 


mencement of an important rise in 
market, such losses can reach very st 
stantial figures. On the other hand, is 
at the beginning of an important decli 
in prices, such as the one which t 
place commencing April, 1920, the prot 
resulting from the short-sale of securiti 
can amount to very large sums. 


The Actual Operation 


Mr. Smith, believing that United Stat 
Steel common at a price of $99 a sha 
is altogether too high, and for certa 
reasons deemed satisfactory by Mr. Smi 
should sell at a lower price, gives 
order to his broker to sell 100 shares «i 
Steel common at 99. Though Smith docs 
not own the stock, his broker will execu 
this order just the same as if the sto 
were actually in the possession of tl 
customer. Naturally Smith cannot s« 
his stock unless some one is willing 
buy it from him. Assuming, then, that 
Smith, or his broker, finds the buyer 
a price of 99, the sale is transacted. Tl 
buyer, however, desires his stock to | 
delivered to him the next day, and 
Smith’s broker is thereupon compelled 
to borrow the 100 shares of Steel for 
Smith so that the latter may deliver this 
stock to the purchaser. The broker ac 
cordingly borrows the stock, transferring 
lender of the 100 
Smith has r 
sale of his 


as collateral to the 
shares the money which 
ceived from the 
100 shares, amounting rough! 





certain place for the purpose 
of delivering an address at a 
stipulated fee, that is, in 
a short-sale of his 
promise to 


essence, 
services or a 
deliver. 

Suppose, instead of such 
commodities, as shoes, cigars 
or services, it were a case of 
selling a certain stock not 
owned by the seller but which 
for the purpose of effecting 
the sale he will borrow from 
some one who actually owns 
the stock. That is what is 
known as short-selling in the 
stock market. It will be seen 
that there is no es:ential dif- 
ference in the prince of sell- 
ing goods, stocks, or services 
when said goods, stocks or 
services are to be delivered at 
some future date. If the critics 
of the short-sale would only 
stop to realize this fact, they 
would appreciate that under 
ordinary circumstances there is 
not the slightest reason for 
condemning the short-sale in 
the stock market or in other 
markets, . 





First.—Smith orders his broker to sell 
Steel common short at 99. 
Second.—Smith’'s broker sells 100 Steel at 99. 
Third.—Smith's broker borrows 100 shares of Steel 
from Jones, transferring this stock to the purchaser 
of the 100 shares which Smith sold short. 
Fourth.—Smith’s broker receives $9,900 for sale of 
stock, deposits this amount to credit of Smith. 
Fifth.—Smith's broker then transfers the $9,900 tc 
Jones as collateral for the 100 shares of Steel which 
Jones loaned, Jones at the same time paying a certain 
amount of interest for the use of this money, the rate 
depending on circumstances. 
Sixth.—Smith orders his broker to 
Steel common which is now at 96. 
Seventh.—Smith’s broker executes this order, buy- 
ing the stock from Robinson. 
Eighth.—Robinson delivers 
broker, who in turn transfers the stock to Jones, who 
returns the $9,900 which was deposited with him as 
collateral. 
Ninth.—Transaction is closed with Smith having a 
profit of $300 minus commissions, taxes, and other 
expenses incidental to the operation. 


THE SHORT-SALE 


STEPS INVOLVED IN SELLING STOCKS SHORT 


(A Specimen Case) 


100 shares 


“cover” his the 


the stock to Smith's 


to $9,900. 

For the use of this mone 
the lender of the stock pays 
Smith or his broker a certaii 
amount of interest, generall) 
approximating the rate cur 
rent in the call money market 
Thus if call money is quote: 
at 4%, the lender will pay 
Smith 4% for the use of th 
money. This is what is know: 
as the “loaning rate.” Th 
more stock available for bor 
rowing purposes, the highe 
the interest rate, though rarely) 
exceeding the call money rat: 
The more difficult it is to bot 
row a certain stock, the les 
lender of this stock wil 
pay in interest to the seller o 
the stock. 

Sometime there is so litt! 
of the stock available for pur 
poses of borrowing that th 
lender of the stock will no 
pay anything in interest. I: 
that case, it is quoted as loan 
ing “flat.” In more rare cases 
as when an acute scarcity o! 

(Continued on page 145) 
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The Unfortunates of Wall Street 


Being a True Story from Life Which Some Will Recognize as 
Having Considerable Resemblance to Their Own Experiences 


By A. PRILL 





D you ever see that 
old western rancher 
with the sweeping 
and the big 
hat who for years 
red in and out of 
and Broad Streets? 
ce brought a train- 

f cattle to Chicago; 
an initial lucky play 
short of wheat, 

d next in stocks and 
ted himself to New 
s bigger market. 
ugh trading in the 
volatile issues, he 
ged to last until two 
e big bucket shops in 
he had accounts 

1 a month or so ago. 
answer to his letter 
for a last remittance 


ache 





Another “System” 

There was that young 
S , who for fourteen 
months marked off 
eighth that touched 
or vaulted in the wild gy- 
of Mexican Pete; 
sale recorded 


every 
was 


rations 
every was 
as to time and volume in 
red ink, till his chart book 
looked 


f the 


like a cubist’s idea 
of Fourth of July 
His eyes gave out from 
the strain but he “Knew” 
he had worked out a sys- 
tem that must win. Last 
April his dope said “Sell” 
158 S went 
short a hundred shares 
for all he had A ten- 
point profit in a few days 
smiled upon him 


and at 








eived the wire: “We 
e sent you all we had.” 
million dollars — on 
horizon — makes one 
Street unfortunate. 
carly diamond horseshoe in his salmon 
ed tie, or soiled linen and frayed 
isers leave him indistinguishable from 
panhandler of Bryant Square. But 
soul of a Wall Street Unfortunate 
bs, each morning, up a rainbow rest- 
ing on such bags of gold as never gild 
the dreams of ordinary mortals in finan- 
For that old rancher, at last, 
rainbow was broken. 


} 


He may wear 


stress. 


Another Kind 


there’s the fellow who answers 
ing to the name of “Cranky”; he in- 
ts still on wearing a Prince Albert and 
pper because he worked long ago for 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
Perhaps he does it too as a boost to a 
ning sense of respectability now 
nded mainly on his wife’s lodging 
se in Harlem. He banks on signs; if 
sees a full-page sign of Hearn or 
y and the word “Buy” or “Bought” 
ls out enough to catch his eye, he'll 
downtown and go long ten shares of 
Department Stores. If the word 
“Sale” is prominent he is apt to go short 
Sears Roebuck, on the thinnest margin, 
at the bottom. When his little nephew 
zged him to the snake house at the 
“Cranky” watched the python for an 
He knew it was a red hot tip to 
Anaconda but could not for his life 
out from the serpent’s restless wind- 
whether the stock was going up or 
down, so that trade was lost. If his -+sub- 
way coin gets stuck, it’s a simple thing for 
hin. to infer that Nickel can’t go down 
and you may imagine what he thinks of 
General Cigar if the ashes of his smoke 
won't stand up. 


” MAY 27, 


Chen 


1922 


Perhaps nothing is so certain to put 
patches on your trousers in the Strect as 
adherence to some system “sure to win.’ 
In the cheaper board rooms one can near- 
ly always find a seedy individual, hunched 
in his chair, with his eyes on the quota- 
tions. Every now and then he makes little 
marks in a loose-leaf booklet. On the 
latter’s pages, uninitiated persons glimpse 
a weird see-saw of lines and dashes but 
the chart fiend there can see his god of 
“triple bottoms.” If a “line of resistance” 
cracks, the face above the chart 
lights, and licks its lips, and murmurs, 
“Now they're goin’ to hit ’em for a goal.” 


be € »k 


He Trades in the “Right” Kind 


It isn’t the would-be investor, who tries 
to make a fortune in Columbia Grapho- 
phone or Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 
“because they're so cheap now,” nor the 
sucker who gets his on the Curb, that fill 
the ranks of the unfortunates in the 
shadow of the Stock Exchange. The poor 
boob who buys experience in securities 
by a plunge—in, to his neck, over his 
head and out, quits as a rule right there. 
He howls a bit about “the grafting 
brokers” or reproaches the promoter who 
was slick enough to hand him pretty 
paper for his genuine U. S. numismatical 
collection. It’s the chap who started 
right, who made money in a sound issue 
or went on a honeymoon with Bessie B 
or some other giddy war bride; it’s the 
lucky fellow, though he later travelled 
down the hill in General Motors or was 
stung by ASP, who is ever trying to re- 
peat—while retrograding to the ranks of 
peat—while retrograding without know- 
ing it to the ranks of the Wall Street 
tinfortunates. 


WITH A MILLION DOLLARS JUST BEYOND THEIR REACH 
One can play safe in Wall Street; but the plunger does not last 4 


“What's 
a thousand dollars?” he 
poo-hooed; “I'll pyramid 
few times on the way 
down and clean up a mil 
It’s a sure thing: I’ve got the world 
by the tail!” He doubled his commit 
ment at the bottom of that swing, then 
Mexican Pete started a rally that looked 
good for one of those thirty-point ram- 
pages for which this stock is famous. 
S lost his nerve, lowered his stop 
and a few hours later the margin clerk's 
automatic, only infallible system, cut him 
out of the procession. After that, as fate 
would have it, Mexican Pete started on a 
seventy-five point decline that might have 
made a bear a millionaire. S——— is 
now an odd-lot piker, when he can raise 
a five-share margin; he sings that chantey 
of the tape, beginning, “If I'd only had 
more money.” 


lion 


Below the chimes that ring down Wall 
Street from the spire of Trinity stands 
a famous tombstone with the message of 
a hero—“Don’t give up the ship!” It is 
a motto one may die with if the cause be 
big enough, but clinging to a flagless dere- 
lict without sail or rudder is what makes 
the of the ticker. An L ticket 
would carry such a hunter of mirages be- 
yond the seductive Click-Brrr-Click-Click 
of his siren, yet he warms chairs for a 


hoboes 


dozen different Exchange houses in a day 
because he may not stay too long in any 
until he has the fare for another trip on 
Reading or Marine, 

Oh, it’s so easy to figure out what one 
could do with a measly hundred dollars 
Just get aboard Studebaker or Corn 
Products; twenty, forty, sixty points is, 
for these, easy even in the dullest season. 
“Gee, if I'd only known enough to sell 
Alcohol” has been the wail of men who 
never dreamed of bootlegging. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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5 intimate Talks With 
Readers 


Broker as Banker, Trust Company and Strong Box— 
Bucket-Shop History—A Profitable Use for “Stops” 


Moneys With Brokers 


HEN you deal with a sound brok- 

erage house, there has to be the 

feeling of mutual confidence. You 
should feel able to trust your broker “to 
the limit.” You often have large balances 
in your favor in the form of cash, equi- 
ties or securities, and you probably have 
a good reason for maintaining your ac- 
count in such shape. It often happens 
that you have closed out trades, sold 
stock, or retired from the market tem- 
porarily, and you may be awaiting the 
opportunity to get in again. Meantime 
your cash balance should draw interest at 
the same rate as that which prevails for 
call money, or at most 1% less. A spe- 
cial charge of 1% would about cover the 
additional service incident to a not too ac- 
tive account. 

While this attitude is correct in many 
ways, there is no special reason why you 
should always treat your broker as a 
banker in cases where it is not intended 
to enter the market for some time. In 
a case that came under our observation, 
a client had deposited with his broker se- 
curities to the value of $50,000 all fully 
paid for more than a year preceding the 
transaction, and the client asked this 
writer: “Do you think they are alright?” 

The act of the customer plus the ques- 
tion caused a rather unfavorable attitude 
toward the business ability of the cus- 
tomer. Why were the securities there at 
all? A brokerage house, however good, 
is not a trust company, nor a safe de- 
posit vault, nor his brother’s keeper. The 
writer did not hesitate, despite the ex- 
cellent status of the house concerned, to 
advise the client to withdraw his securi- 
ties, rent a safe deposit box, place his se- 
curities there—and no longer question the 
safety of his broker. The customer did 
as advised, and the brokerage house was 
annoyed. 

You may take this from the writer— 
no absolutely gilt-edge, old-established 
brokerage house, having long and hon- 
orable membership in the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, would make a single comment 
when the customer, apparently a wide- 
awake business man, called to transfer 
his securities from broker to strong box. 

Here is another pointer—no firm com- 
plying with said rating would raise the 
slightest objection when the customer de- 
sired to “draw down” the whole or part 
of his equity. Such house would be jus- 
tified in inquiring whether it was a mere 
“drawing down” temporarily, or a cessa- 
tion of the customer’s patronage. Per- 
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fectly just to find out, but absolutely 
wrong to quibble, delay, and object. 
Treat your broker with all the cour- 
tesy, respect and confidence he is entitled 
to, but do not turn him into a banker, 
trust company and strong box combined. 


Using “Stops” for Profits 


We have on other occasions pointed out 
the advantage of using the “stop-loss” 
order for the purpose of preventing great 
losses. The “stop” may also be used to 
protect profits. At a time like the pres- 
ent when many issues show handsome 
profits to subscribers, it would be wise to 
protect these holdings with a “stop.” <A 
“stop” placed three to five points below 
the market should be sufficient, except in 
the case of very speculative issues and 
the subscriber can thereby be secure in 
the knowledge that if the market sud- 
denly turned, he would have saved at 
least part of his profits. 


When the Bucket Shops Were Good 
(A Little Bit of History) 


There is grim humor in the thought 
that originally the bucket-shop proprietor 
was an honorable person, serving him- 
self, his customer, and the community 
with credit, 
It's a long time ago, however, and con- 
ditions have changed somewhat. 

Long ago, the old-time broker was con- 
servative and exclusive. He was decided- 
ly of the opinion that “small fry” had no 
right to sell securities. Therefore, the 
10 or 20-share trader or investor was un- 
known, if undaunted. In response to the 
legitimate requirements of this class, a 
type of “outside” broker sprang up who 
catered to the aforesaid small fry, being 
willing to execute any orders from 1 share 
to 99 shares, on either side of the mar- 
ket, on the leading exchanges. 

The “inside” broker, usually a mem- 
ber of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, would 
accept orders in round, or full lots (100, 
200, etc.) of stocks from his customers 
able to buy them wholesale—but not re- 
tail. The outside broker was considered 
a customer in good standing, as indeed 
he was. 

The collection of small orders by the 
outside broker until an accumulation of 
100 shares in any particular company was 
secured was a cumbrous, if interesting 
process. These orders were joined “like 
the staves in a bucket,” until the order 
for the bucketful could be given by the 
keeper of “the shop.” 


and filling a genuine need. | 


When the odd-lot business came int 
being, and later the minor, or odd-lot ex. 
changes like the Consolidated, were estab- 
lished, the original term had long since 
passed out of use in its pictorial sens: 
The original contingent of bucketeers 
were replaced by the modern and real 
article, nationally advertised in connec. 
tion with many recent failures. 


The Momentum of Bull Markets 


Volume in trading is either normal 
subnormal or abnormal and in deciding 
which is which regard must be had to 


(a) the average monthly turnover during 
a period of at least six months. 


(b) breadth of the market (number of 
shares) during the period under ob- 
servation. 

whether or not activity or dullness 
is confined to the entire market or 
any particular group or _ isolated 
stocks. 


(c 


(d) the comparative “value” of the trans- 


actions. 


This may seem somewhat technical and 
difficult, and while at first it might in- 
volve keeping actual or mental notes, 
eventually persistent observation and 
study will lead to: 

That indefinable something we all call 
“judgment,” and some people call “sixth 
sense.” 

It might or might not be worth while 
but the writer holds that such a thing as 
being “wiped out,” hung up high and dr 
in a bull market, or heavily committed 
“at the top” (as happened to thousands 
in 1920) if not impossible, is at least 
highly improbable. 


As to the monthly turnover: 

The daily average observed over a pe- 
riod of say six months will tell whether 
we are in the subnormal, normal or ab- 
normal period of activity. No weekly 
tests will answer, this being as bad as 
one with his nose too close to the ticker 
It allows nothing for mental distortion 
A number of publications give tables of 
prices and volumes by weeks and by 
months, and it is not difficult to secure 
graphic records of the movement of aver- 
ages and volumes by months. This elimi- 
nates the objection to mechanical work 
and possibility of error. 

The big investor should certainly keep 
out of these “pictures” framed in his 
study. It will prove the best investment 
of a lifetime. 
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INITIAL OFFERING 





200,000 Shares 
Venezuelan Petroleum Company 


(/ncorporated Under the Laws of the State of Delaware) 


CAPITALIZATION 


Authorized, 500,000 Shares Issued, 400,000 Shares 
PAR VALUE $10.00 
Transfer Agent Registrar 
REGISTRAR & TRANSFER COMPANY EMPIRE TRUST COMPAN\ 
New York New York 





The Venezuelan Petroleum Company has been organized for the purpose of acquiring and developing 
the properties in the Maracaibo Oil Basin in the’ Western part of Venezuela, heretofore held by 
Kunhardt & Company, Inc., of New York and Venezuela. 


This new oil field, which is nearer New York by water route than the Mexican field or even Galves- 
ton, has been sufficiently proven to salisfy experts that in the near future it will become one of the 
greatest sources of supply from which to meet the ever increasing demand for petroleum. 





Full description of the Company's properties, together with facts concerning the Maracaibo Oil Basin, are 
contained in a letter of the president, from which we summarize as follows: 


The geological formations of the Maracaibo Basin are ideal for the gathering of immense deposits of oil. 
The series of seepages, many of which are among the most important in the world, and the asphalt deposits 
at the foot of the mountains on all sides of the basin indicate the continuous existence of the oil-bearing sands 
in this region. 


This condition has been further proven by the drilling of producing wells on the eastern, southern and west- 
ern sides of the lake. In fact, oil concessions covering the whole area of the basin have now been granted, 
and most of these are owned by such prominent companies as the Caribbean Petroleum Company, General 
Asphalt, Venezuelan Oil Corporation, C. A., New England Oil Company, Royal Dutch, Southern Oil & Trans- 
port Company, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Sun Oil Company, and Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corporation. 


The work on new wells is being rapidly pushed forward and large drilling contracts are being placed, so 
that it is probable that Venezuela will soon rank as one of the greatest centers of oil development. The 
four concessions owned by your Company, which cover an area of approximately 140,847 acres, have been 
selected in the Mene Grande District, near the wells of the Caribbean Petroleum Company, and in the Dis- 
tricts of Urdaneta and Perija on formations second only to those of Mene Grande. 


We are ready to commence drilling operations and have closed contracts with well-known drillers to com- 
plete three wells which, on account of the accessibility of the concessions, we expect will be completed with- 
out any more delay than similar operations in this country. 





All legal matters connected with the examination and transfer of titles have been passed upon by 
Messrs. Olavarria-Matos & Manrique, attorneys, of Caracas, Venezuela, and have been re-examined 
and approved by Messrs. Curtis, Mallet-Prevost & Colt, attorneys of New York. All legal matters 
in connection with the incorporation of the Company and the issue of its securities have been approved 
by the attorneys for the Company, Messrs. Rearick, Dorr, Travis & Marshall, and by Mr. Charles L. 
Hoffman, of New Y ork. 





This Stock is Traded in on the 
New York Curb Market 





Delivery of stock will be made in the form of temporary certificates to be exchanged for engraved certificates 
when prepared 


WILLIAM W. COHEN & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


67 Exchange Place, New Yor 


(The above information is not guaranteed, but has been obtained from source 
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61 Broadway 


Odd Lots 


John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
Brooklyn 


New York 


100 Share Lots 






























MAIL 


INVESTMENT 


SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in 
his circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a person- 
al correspondence with our statis- 
ticians and in that way keep in 
close contact with changing mar- 
ket conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 


helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail’’ 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


Membe:s New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York | 


| 
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Pre-War 
Period 
1909-13 
RAILS: High Low 
Resta ccccccccccccscecs 125% 90% 
y eae 106% 96 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 148% 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio...... o+-- 182% 9054 
> EERE: 96 77% 
Canadian Pacific........... 283 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 92 51% 
Chicago Great Western..... 36% 1% 
Be Desdtasveocereceuses % 28 
Ce: Ss oc cssevans 165% 9634 
‘> See 81 130% 
Chicago : Northwestern... . 198% 23 
Chicago, R. I. Pacific.... .. ‘. 
Me, Wie Bec cccccevecece ee ‘ 
et, Ct Mil cccoseuseeee ee . 
Cleveland C. C. & St. L.... 92% 34% 
Delaware & Hudson........ 200 147% 
Delaware, Lack. & W......340 192% 
Tt state ieenmebhennensen 61% 33% 
i ) ee 49% 26% 
OS.) aa 89% 19% 
Great Northern Pfd......... 157% 115% 
Illinois Central............ 162% 102% 
Kansas oy Southern...... 50% 21% 
 _ Se 75% 56 
Lehigh Walley Seneteeee sens 121% 62% 
Louisville & Nashville .ceeke 170 121 





‘ 14 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 10934 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. ..174%4 
We, Gt, B Waccccceces 555% 
Norfolk & Western........ 119% 
Northern Pacific........... 159% 
Pennsylvania ..........-.+ 755% 
Pere TTT *36% 
Pitts. & ee ae 
CE eeeiccncvccenneuen 895% 

i BOO Dis ecececesenes 46% 

<< “> eee 5834 
St. Louis-San Francisco....*74 
St. Louis Southwestern..... 404% 

i tie a at aerate wane 2% 
Southern Pacific............ 139% 
ES See 34 

 } ere 86% 
POS PIED s occccccseeene 40% 
BD WBEER ss ccc ccccecsnee 19 

SS Exe 118% 
OO eS *27% 

= are *61344 

SS ff rea a 
Western Maryland ........ *56 
a P eer 
Whastine ¥ Lake Erie...... *12% 

INDUSTRIALS 
ates a peseetterinnetn “i 
Allis Ste PO yor 10 

= ane 43 
Am. Agr. Chem... ccccces 6354 

= ere 105 
Am. Beet Sugar........... 77 
Am, Bosch Mag........... in 
C—O — Eee 7 

‘eee 
Bae, Gee B FP. ccccccesecs 
Seer 

Am. Catton Wi ccuassevcae 


Am. Ice 
Am. International 
Am. Linseed 


Am, Safety Razor 





Am. Ship & Com eo 
Se, Ge, OP Bie ccccccces 105% 
SS) errr 116 
Am. _ Steel i eosceacoues 74 
an. hoor penetiindesadeel 118634 

Saat: 133% 
Am. _ Camaatce Wwcn0seess as 
C—O EE SE Ea 153% 
ek SE cancnenncten *530 

eer - 
An. ae o96s0nesseeees 40% 
apn ERS 107% 
a. et pabtsdickeocaweus - 544% 
' 4 ¢ 2 & Seer: 13 

= Tree 32 
ee Pn 0 6kéecendene 6034 

SRP ares 107! 
Bethle. Steel B - *515¢ 

kl eee 80 

 ). | ane ; 
Came. DOOM .nccccccce 
Calif. Petro. 72\4 


“7% 
40 
334 
19% 
‘in 
9 


Period 
1914-18 
High Low 

111% 34275 
102% 75 
126 79% 
96 88% 
80 48% 
220% 126 
71 35% 
17% 6 
47% 17% 
107% 5 
143 62% 
136% 85 
4534 16 
94% 44 
80 3534 
625% 21 
159% 87 
42 160 
59% 18% 
54% 15'% 
455% 13% 
134% 79% 
15 8534 
35% 13% 
65% 40 
87 50% 
141% 103 
6% 
3% 
6% 
19% 
87% 
62% 
90% 55 
89 21% 
35 17 
147} 925% 
118 75 
61% 40% 
38% 9% 
40% 17% 
115% 60% 
46 34 
52 3334 
50% 21 
32% 11 
65% 28 
110 75% 
36% 12% 
854 ° 
29% 6% 
164% a 
86 
17% ° 
60% 30% 
82% 18 
23 9% 
25% ll 
64 35 
27% 8 
49'% 6 
92 3214 
106 47% 
103% 89% 
108% 19 
68% 19% 
114% +3280 
98 40 
119% 100 
64 21 
102% 78 
22% 24% 
94% 10 
49 8% 
62% 12 
47% 20 
98% 46% 
109 93 
123 50% 
118 97 
95 44 
126 89% 
123% 106 
145 15 
03 75 
184% 90% 
256 123 
60% 12 
102 72% 
105 244% 
147 4% 
74% 9% 
154% 2656 
114 90 
155% 5934 
186 68 
110% 921, 
50 30 
42 8 8 
THE 











New York Stock Exchange 


Post-War 
Period 
~ Last Div’d 

1919-21 7-—1922—_, Sale §$per 

High Low High Low May 18 Share 
104 76 102 9134 100% 6 
89 72 | 9134 58 914% 5 
107 77 103 83 102 7 
65% 27%1 49% 33% 47 = 
59% 38%] 61% 53). 60's 4 
170% 101 145 119% 140% 10 
70% 46 6614 54 65). 4 
14% 6% 958 5% 8% .. 
38% 14 232 14. 22% .. 
52% 17% 293% 16% 25% .. 
76 29% 47 29 43 ae 
105 60 767% 59 74% 5 
41 225 48% 3034 45 vi 
893% 64 97 834, 95% 7 
77 54 8376 70% 81 » 
61 31% 66! 54 165 - 
16 83% 122%. 10634 $122 9 
260% 93 121% 110% 121% 6 
21% 9% 14% 7 13%... 

15 25 11% 22% .. 
23% 10 16% 7% 165% .. 

100% 60 8055 70% 75% 7 
04 80% 10975 97% 104 7 
28% 13 30% 22 27% .. 
57 40 59', 5234 58 - 
60% 393% 65% 56 63% 3% 
122% 94 121%. 103 t118 7 
24% 5% 14% 5 1234 .. 
16% “” 12% 4% 12 “s 
25 2 12 1% 12 oe 
38 11% 25% 16 22% .. 
5834 833, 5934 43% S64... 
84% 644% 92% 7234 8935 5 

5 23% 71% 5154 170% 5 
40% 12 3034 12% 30% .. 
27% 16 30', 1934 27% 2 

112% 84% 108 9614 06 7 
99% 61% 82% 72% 7534 5 
48% 82% 43 33% 41% 2 
33% 12} 327% 19 31% .. 
44% 21 36), 23 355% 

8 60% 805¢ 71% 7956 4 
61 32% 48% 43 144). 2 
65% 83% 51% 45% {46% 2 
38% 1034 31% 2053 2956 
40 10% 32% 20°, 2934 
4934 20% 48%. 32% 47. 

118% 67% 92% 78% 91% 6 
33% 17% 25% 17% 237s 
72% 42 5936 4534 56°. 
70% 14 36 2456 3214 
138% 110 140%, 125 138’. 10 
74% 61% 80 60 3 75 4 
13% 6 11% 6 10% 

38 17 3434 19% 31% 
25% 12% 22 12% 205. 
15% 8 12 8% 10. 

40 15 2478 13.4 21 

78 51% 64%, 5154 61 6 
18% 6% 13 6 11% 
62% 84 6956 55% 6756 4 

103% 83 109% 01 1107 7 
53% 26% 52 37% 487 4 
97 7™% 100 86% 195 7 

113% 26% 41% 29% 38 ia 

103 1 70'% 5534 64'. 

103% 24% 44 31% 42 

143% 29% 49 314% 44 
685% 214% 50% 32% 47% 

107 72 106 93% 106 7 

151% 84% 164 141 159%. 12 

119 1054 120% 115% £120 7 
67% 15% 2336 19% 27% 

93 35% 60 41 59 
15% 4 6 4% 6% 
43% 5 17% 12 15% 

1424 35 72. 58 70% 

834 37 114% 78 107 7 

132% 21% 48 3816 42 
95 17% 361% 29% 3536 

117% 58 1175g 102 113) 

115 96% 118 112 $115% 7 
22 8% 854 353 > = 
47% 4% 18% 5) 16% .. 
89% 29% 663%, 48% 65% .. 
095, 63% 98% 86% 97% 7 
50 18 4016 3034 3835 3 
9614 78 100 91 98 7 

148% 47% 76% 541% 76 ini 

119 67% 103% 84 103% 7 

120% 28% 36% 23% 386% .. 
05 64 71 52% 160 

119% 92 124% 114% 122 9 

314% 104% 14434 129% 140% 12 
10 100 13934 126 137 12 

1694 55% 95% 78% 91% 7 

110% 88% 108% 102) 106', 7 
77 30 55 47 6554 .. 

192% 18 3854 238% 36% .. 
76% 15% 27% 16 27%. 
156% 62% 120 923, 116: 7 

111% 92 11234 104 1112 7 
112 41! 79 51 76 5 
108 87 101 907, 198 7 
116 90 114 104 112 8 
87% 484 807s 68 78's 6 
567% 15% 59': 43'4 56%... 
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Pre-War 
Period 
_ 
1909-13 
High Low 
INDUSTRIALS—Continued: 

Calif. Petro. Pid..........- 95% 45 
Central Leather..........- 51% 16% 
“_ see ill 80 
Cerro de Pasco........+++ - os 
ay od Piagesensesees ee - 
Chile Copper.......-++-+++0 ee - 
Chino Copper.......+.++++- 50% 6 
Coca Cola. .ccccccccccccece oe a 
Colum, Gas & E........++5 ++ one 
eng Graph. cccccccses 5 20 oe 
Comsol. Cigat...ccccsccccce - we 
Consol, GaS.....ceccecccses 165% 114 
Core Pred..cccccccsccccese 26% 7 
Da, Feb. cccccecesccceses 98% 61 
Crucible Steel........--00% 19 6% 
Cuba Cane Sugar.........-- ce 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........ *58 *33 
Fisk Rubber..........-+++++ oe — 
Freeport Tex.......-++++05 es - 
Gen’l Asphalt .........++++ 42% 15% 
Gen’l Electric ........-+++- 188% 129% 
Gen’l Motors .......-+++++ *5134 *25 
Do. 6% Plé......sceeeee i “ 
Do, 6% Deb... .cccccccces oe a 
Do. 7% Deb.......++++++ i Se 
Goodrich ..ccccccccccccecse 86% 15% 

BO. Pee vccccesccesceeee 109% 738% 
Gt. Nor. Ore. 88, 25% 
Houston Qil.. 25% 8% 
Hupp Motors. os - 
Inspiration ....... 21% 18% 
Inter. Mer. Marine. 9 23 

De. BSE. .ccccecees 27% 12 
Inter. Nickel ........+++- *227%4 *135 
Inter. Paper .......-++++++ 1934 6% 
Invincible Oil .......++++- - ins 
Balen GB .ncccccccccecscs ee i“ 
Kelly Springfield.......... » 0 se 

WO, Bie Bev cccescececes - ve 
occ canininet ae rhs 
Keystone Tire..........-+- a we 
Lackawanna Steel.......... 55% 28 
Loews, Ine. .cccecccccccces es aes 
DE, Miia nceceescceucheese 
Mexican Pet..........++++5 90% 41% 
Miami Copper..........++++ 30% 12% 
Middle States Oil........ Se we 
Midvale Steel.............- on 
Wat’) Taek .cccccccccccces 91 42% 
Nevada Copper...........- 30 18 
N. Y. Air Brake........... 98 45 
Te, Wo Mee cccccccscocese 40% 8 
North American..........+. *87% *60 

BD, Biccccccceccesceces - os 
PMR Giecccccccccccccece oe on 
Dam, Bamet. Pet. ccccccescss o< “4 

ok Uh saeateneneseessce - aa 
Philadelphia Tiiscnesseses .. 59% 37 
Phillips Pet... ...c.cecseccee ee =e 
Pierce Arrow........++00+: os 

A Miicassccececceeaees - me 
Pittsburgh Coal............ *29% *10 
Pressed Steel Car.......... 56 18% 

ll) Sicabusetesecacass 112 884 
Punta Aleg. Sug. oe es 
Ry. Stee! & aver as pf 

tee ° 4 

D n _ inlet aha aimnibigs 113% m0 
Rev — Ei ccsecceseses 27% 7 
Replogle Steel. ..........+++ - - 
Re ~~ * bY {| 49% 15 

a eeeentendiinedes 1114 64% 

mY asses a eeasaeae . se 
Royal Dutch N. Y.......... 

Pt i. a Reeceteosneseos 

Sinclair Con. Oil.......... oe 

Sloss Shef. Steel..........- 945% 23 
Srene. a gy SE: *448 8 6*322 
Quembes ero - jaan 
ew 49% 15 

Dt Diiikereesrsseacesens 98% 64 
Superior Steel...........+. ee ne 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem........ me es 
PA bn eines6eceeceses 144 74% 
Ten. Bas. G & G. ..ccocces ‘on in 
POROOND BOGE s ccccccscccces 145 100 
ee ae ma 

tt tc ncndeuseoned 208% 126% 
Un. Retail Stores......... - - 
U. S. Food Prod.......... . 41 9% 
TW. B End, Aled.cccccccece - 87 24 
en SE canessceesnsecs 69% 27 

Sy att beataneenas 123% 98 
WW. & Gm. @ BR... ccccece 59 3036 
a Be ME ccccccccacscses 94% 41% 

DA Dibaaessecesececene 131 102% 
Weeks Commer. occcccccccecce 67% 88 
WEEE secccecccecccece - - 
Vecteem, Gisccececes - WKH 22 

o. Pid. -129% 62 
Western Union - 86% 56 
Westinghouse Mfg. — . 4 2454 
, ype ES 
Willys Overland... .*75 *50 


Wilson Co............ 
WEEE ccccccscoves 


* Old stock. 
for MAY 27, 
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War 
Period 
——_—_— 
1914-18 
High Low 
81 29% 
123 25% 
1174 94% 
55 25 
109% 56 
39% 11% 
74 31% 
54% 14% 

*166 *97 
150% 112% 
50% 7 
113% 5854 
109% 12% 
763, 247 

*273 *38 
70% 25% 
39% 14% 
187% 118 

*850 *74% 
99% 72% 
80% 19 
1164 79 
50}, 22% 
86 10 
11% 2% 
74% 14% 
50% 
125 8 
57% 24% 
75% 9% 
854% 36% 
101 72 
64% 25 
46% ll 
107 26% 
129 464 
493 16% 
98% 89% 
74% 4 
84: 10: 
186 55 
27 9% 
“81 «-*38% 
70% 35 
48% 21% 
65 25 
109 88 
568% 37% 
88% 17% 
109) 69 
51 29 
143 31% 
78% 19 
105% 75 
37 15 
96 18 
112% 72 
77 81 
86 56 
67} 251 
93% 1903 

*600 *355 
45% 21 
195 20 
119% 70 
96 30% 
21 11 
243 112 
82% 25 
173 105 
644 5% 
171% £415 
80'4 44 
115 91 
81} 20 
136 38 
123 102 
130 48) 
60% 15 
115% 80 
105% 53% 
74% 32 
6 30 

*325 15 
8414 42 
151 81!; 


t Bid price given where no sales made. 


Post-War 
Period 
1919-21 
High Low 
88 63 
116% 22 
114 57 
67% 23 
141% 38% 
29 7% 
50 16 
43% 18 
69 39% 
75% 25 
80 13% 
106% 71% 
105% 46 
112 96 
278% 49 
59% 5% 
*605 10% 
55 834 
64% 9% 
160 32, 
176 109% 
42 9% 
95 63 
94354 60 
94 69 
93% 265% 
109% 62% 
5234 2474 
116% 40% 
23% 45 
68 28 
67% 7% 
128% 36 
33 11% 
91 30% 
47% 5% 
7% 2 
164 25% 
110% 70% 
43 14 +} 
126% 8% 
107% 32 
3855 10 
28 ™ 
264 844 
32% 144 
71% 10 
62% 22 
944 63% 
21 8 
14534 47% 
70% 16% 
46 32% 
41% 317 
50% 27% 
140% 38% 
111% 34 
48 264% 
44% 16 
99 9% 
lll 21 
74% 45 
118% 48 
106 83 
120 244% 
61% 21% 
107% 67 
12 92% 
27% 10 
93% 18 
145 41% 
106 75% 
74% 5 
1233 40% 
90: 30% 
644 °«216%4 
89 32% 
212 124% 
114% 100% 
118% 22% 
151 87% 
104% 76 
60 26 
17% 6% 
57% 29 
195 15% 
115 45 
247 5 
2247 95 
119% 45 
91% 8y 
167 35% 
143% 4044 
119% 74 
78% 26 
115% 70% 
117% 104% 
97% 41) 
97 25 
82% 20% 
115% 57% 
94 76 
597% 3875 
86 29% 
40'4 454 
10475 27: 
139;, 100 


7——1922—_, 
High Low 
98', 8&3 
403g 293% 
74 635% 
39 34 32 54 
79% 474 
23 15'% 
3214 2538 
5944 41 
8975 6435 
5 1% 
307s 155s 
12075 85 
1084 915 
117 lll 
77% 5234 
1934 8's 
24% 14\, 
19). 11% 
22 12% 
67 5b's 
1064 136 
13 is 8 8 
8134 69 
82), 6734 
95'. 79 
42i, 34 
91 85 
455¢ 31lig 
8334 70 
21% 10 
42% 74 
27'2 13'4 
8736 62'4 
194 11% 
5444 43°. 
20'4 1275 
3 H 
5334 34'4 
10734 90 
39'¢ 25 
2455 15 
815¢ 44 
1855 11 
14! 9 
135! 1065, 
2975 255, 
16 115s 
45'. 2745 
943, 85 
18), 13% 
80 57 
3675 28 
603, 4435 
433, 30 
693, 44% 
665, 4875 
595% 44 
40'3 31% 
48'. 28'4 
2458 13'¢ 
49 277% 
6655 5875 
83'4 63 
1007s 91 
43'4 30 
385g 29% 
103, 94 
115‘, 108% 
18 1936 
41 25'. 
7 46'4 
94 7 
914 4% 
6635 47% 
48’, 355s 
3475 183, 
54' 34! 
196 1694 
116% 113 \% 
5955 354 
124 79\5 
112 100 
39 26 
12", 934 
50%, 42 
31% 23 
71', 57% 
19 7% 
148 1194 
65 43'4 
10's 234 
54 37 
67"; 515% 
106 99 
444 3254 
100 's 82 
120 114%4 
68 60 5¢ 
53 30'4 
3676 27! 
82 67 
9955 89 
49's 
50 35's 
9 4 
49 is 27 '5 
1675, 137 


Last 
Sale 
May 18 


196 


Price Range of Active Stocks 


Div'd 
$ per 
Share 
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Railroad 


Securities 






















are now in position to war- 







rant the close attention of 







investors. 





A list of ten standard rail- 







road stocks showing an 






average dividend yield of 







614%, available on request 


for MW-27. 





















Up-Town Office—212 W. 72nd St. 
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Wade lempletons. 


Members New York Stack Exchange 


42 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 




































FELLOWES 
DAVIS&CO. 


Established 1886 


Members 
New York Stock 
Exchange 


STOCKS AND 
BONDS 


for Investment 


Securities carried on 
conservative margin 


52 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Private Wires to Principal Cities 





Timely 
Suggestions 


If you are in doubt regard- 


ing the character of securi- 


ties held in your 


“strong 


box,” it is advisable to seek 


reputable advice. We make 


a study of securities’ values 


and will gladly consult with 


you. 


Investment 


Securities 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Ex. 


New York Cotton Ex. 


New Orleans Cotton Ex. N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Ex. 


New York Produce Ex, 


Chicago Board of Trade. 


Associate Members of 


Liverpool Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street 


New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Building, Washington 

Amsterdam, Holland 











Producers and 


Refiners 


Corporation 





An Analysis 


We 


have 


prepared an 


analysis of the Producers 
and Refiners Corporation, 
which discusses in detail 


its Properties, 


Produc- 


tion, Marketing Facilities, 


Earnings, etc. 


We shall -be pleased to 
send a copy of this analysis 


upon request. 


Ask for Circular P. 


Pell and White 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange 


Place 


New York 


Telephone - Hanover 0607 


| 











INQUIRIES ON INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 116) 








seize the Interboro Rapid Transit Com- 
pany stock and as they would also have 
a claim against the other assets of Inter- 
boro Consolidated for payment of back 
interest it does not appear that there will 
be anything left, to speak of, for the com- 
mon or preferred stocks and we do not 
favor them. If you hold Interboro Pfd. 
suggest selling out and transferring your 
holdings into Callahan Zinc. 


MACK TRUCK 


Preferred Stocks Attractive 

I bought Chandler Motor stock about 16 
months ago at around 75, it went down to 39 
and is now back again to the price I paid for 
it. I, however, feel uneasy about this stock 
and propose to switch into International Motor 
Truck 7% 1st preferred. Have they any bonds 
or other fixed obligations outstanding which 
would come ahead of the preferred in case of 
receivership? When was the company started? 
—S. A. L., Philadciphia, Pa, 

International Motor Truck Corp., now 
known as Mack Truck Inc., has no funded 
debt. There are outstanding $10,921,891 
first preferred 7% cumulative: $5,331,700 
second preferred 7% cumulative and 280,- 
108 shares of common stock of no par 
value. First preferred of this company is, 
of course, a safer security than the com- 
mon shares of the Chandler Motor Car 
Co. The outlook for the company is very 
encouraging and we consider the first pre- 
ferred stock a good business man’s specu- 
lative investment. International Motor 
Truck Corp. was incorporated Nov. 8, 
1916, as a reorganization of International 
Motor Co. which was incorporated Oct. 
18, 1911. 

The company is in good financial condi- 
tion and is doing an excellent business 
this year. Would prefer the 2nd preferred 
at present price of 78 to the Ist preferred 
at 84. 


TENNESSEE COPPER 
Excellent Outlook 


What do you think of the speculative pos- 
sibilitics of Tennessee Copper & Chemical at 
present prices of about 11?—D. C. J., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Tennessee Copper, in our opinion, has 
rather attractive speculative possibilities 
at present levels. This company is in 
very strong financial condition, was able 
to pass through the trying period of 1921, 
without taking any losses and has an ex- 
cellent outlook at the present time as there 
is a bigger demand for their main prod- 
uct which is sulphuric acid. In view of 
these favorable factors, the stock appears 
to be selling at a relatively low level and 
we look for it to advance in price. 
EIGHT PREFERRED STOCKS 
Whose Dividends Appear Secure 


May I ask that you give me a list of seven 
or eight preferred stocks which you consider 
good investment issues and which could be 
depended upon to continue dividends under 
more or less adverse conditions? Not neces- 
sarily the highest grade preferred stocks, but 
stocks that are reasonably safe—B. T. R., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





In our opinion, the following cight pfd. 
stocks can be regarded as high-class is- 
sues and can be depended upon to continue 





THE 


dividends under more or less adverse 
conditions, 

Stock Dividend Price 
Amer. Can Pfd...... seco” SP 102 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Pfd.... Ne 97 
Montana Power Pfd........ 7% 103 
Pressed Steel Car Pfd 94 
Se Bsn 04064 can _— 0 95 
Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac c 94 
Studebaker Pfd............ ue 107 
* | £§ . ere $3 i 47 





We have not picked out in this list the 
very highest grade preferred stocks, but 
have selected those which would give 
you an excellent yield and which we feel 
are in a very sound position and should 
gradually work into a still stronger in- 
vestment position and advance in price. 


CONVERTIBLE BONDS 
Provisions of Several Issues 


Will you kindly inform me on what terms the 
following bonds can be converted into stock: 
American Telephone conv. 6s and 4%s, St. Paul 
conv. 442s, Chili Copper conv. 7s, Consolidated 
Gas conv. 7s, Delaware & Hudson conv. 5s, In- 


ternational Paper conv. 5s, Midvale Steel conv. 5s, 
N. Y. Air Brake ccnv. 6s, Philadelphia Co. conv. 
5s, Southern Pacific conv. 5s, Virginia Carclina 
conv. 6s, B. F. Goodrich conv. 7s.—R. M. W 
New York City. 

In compliance with your request, we take 
pleasure in giving you below the informa- 
tion requested in regard to the convertible 
terms of the bonds mentioned: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Conv. 6s into common stock at 106. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
conv, 4%s are callable at 105. The con- 
version privilege has expired. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 
4%s convertible into common stock at par 
until June, 1922. 

Chile Copper 7s convertible into capital 
stock at par, $25 per share. 

Consolidated Gas conv. 7s, convertible 
into common stock at par on any interest 
date. 

Delaware & Hudson conv. 5s, converti- 
ble up to October 1, 1927, at the rate of 
$1,500 bonds for 10 shares of stock. 

International Paper Co. cony. 5s, conver- 
tible until June 1, 1922, into cumulative 
preferred stock at par. 

Midvale Steel conv. 5s, convertible on 
basis of 10 shares of stock for $1,000 bonds. 

New York Air Brake conv. 5s, not con- 
vertible, privilege having expired. 

Philadelphia Co. deb. 5s, convertible into 
6% cumulative preferred stock at par. 

Southern Pacific conv. 5s, convertible to 
June 1, 1924, into common stock at par. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. deb. 6s, 
convertible October 1, 1922, into the pre- 
ferred stock at 110. 

B. F. Goodrich cony. 7s, convertible into 
common stock at 80 when accompanied by 
warrant. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 
Switch to Royal Dutch 


I hold Allied Chemical common stock, Sol- 
vay Colliers 8% preferred and the By-Products 
Coke 9% preferred. What are your advices? 
—F. W. J., Sibley, Mich. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Co. has issued 
its report showing earnings of $2.29 a 
share in 1921. The stock has had a con- 
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siderable advance and our recommenda- 
tion would be that it be sold and proceeds 
transferred into Royal Dutch, selling 
around 62, which, in our opinion, is a bet- 
ter speculation at this time. We would 
suggest that for the present you hold 
your Solvay Colliers 8% preferred and 
the. By-Products Coke Co. 9% preferred. 
These can only be considered as business 
men’s speculations, but as it is anticipated 
that commercial conditions for these com- 
panies will be more favorable later in the 
year, it would seem best to hold the stocks 
and await developments. 





CRUCIBLE STEEL 
A Switch Suggested 
Do you regard it advisable to hold Crucible 
Steel or would you advise switching into some- 
thing else?—H. W. A., Hannibal, Mo. 
Crucible Steel com. we regard as de- 
cidedly speculative and there are other 
securities we prefer more, although Cru- 
cible might be given quite an upward 
move through pool manipulations. As a 
sounder security, would suggest Mo. 
Pacific Pfd. selling around 56. There are 
20% back dividends due on this security, 
which is entitled to 5%, and it rather 
looks as though dividends will be started 
in the near future as earnings are picking 
up and the road is in very strong finan- 
cial condition. 





ARE BROKER’S LOANS 


TOO HIGH? 
(Continued from page 93) 





loans apply only to borrowings by Wall 
Street brokers. They do not in any way 
indicate the total money that is being 
loaned on stocks and bonds throughout 
the country. The volume of such loans 
runs. well over $3,000,000,000, according 
to the statement made by banks that re- 
port weekly to the Federal Reserve insti- 
tutions. 


A Double Check 


While the Wall Street loan account has 
not reached a point where a danger signal 
should be flaunted, it must be remembered 
that the Federal Reserve system is ap- 
prised weekly of the volume of money 
being used for stock market purposes. 
Brokers still report to the New York 
Stock Exchange the volume of borrow- 
ings. The reports are forwarded to the 
Reserve Bank. So that a double check 
can be had on the operation, the lending 
banks also are required to report the 
volume of such loans. 

That there is no danger in the present 
status of brokers’ borrowings, and that 
the credit being thus absorbed will not 
work to the detriment of business loans, 
is pictured by the volume of rediscounts 
at the Reserve banks. The elasticity 
and loaning power of our central bank- 
ing system is only “scratched” now, 
and there is no reason for Wall Street 
to “sit up and take notice” until the 
loans of the Reserve banks soar higher. 
Then we must learn whether such ex- 
pansion is due to Wall Street activity or 
to a renewed credit demand for legitimate 
business purposes. 


for MAY 27, 1922 











The House Which 
Has Never Sold 


An Unsafe Investment 


THE shrewdest way to judge any investment 
offered to you is to investigate the record and rep- 
utation of the Investment House which offers it. 
Ask these questions— 


Has the House offering the investment ever recom- 
mended and sold a security which has suffered 
default? 

| If not, has its business been large enough in volume, 
| i long enough in time, to afford a real test of the 
safety of various offerings? 


Hi The House of 8. W. STRAUS & CO. urges you to 
ask these questions of every investment house 
| which offers securities to you. 


Our own answer is clear and unequivocal: we have 
sold securities for 40 years without loss to any in- 
vestor, and our business is nation-wide in scope, 
involving the sale of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in safe securities. Let us tell you the reasons 
for our record. Write today for our booklet which 
describes the safe bonds we offer, in $100, $500 
| and $1000 amounts. Ask for 


BOOKLET D-767 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 ~ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES “ INCORPORATED 


Straus BuiLpInc Straus BulLpinc 
| 565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yorxk CuIcaco 


Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor 




















Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co. 








Our recent circular discusses in de- 

A Comparison tail Atchison, Southern Pacific and 

' New York Central. The conclusions 

of Three Leading reached should be of value not only 

. to holders of their securities, but to 

Railway Systems all interested in high grade railroad 
stocks. 


A copy will be sent free upon request for MW-24 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
100 Broadway, New York - Telephone Rector 7060 


202 Fifth Ave. at 25th St. 511 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St. 22 W. 33rd St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1410 Chestnut Street 




















Time Tested 
First Mortgage 
Bonds 


SP i? (Underlying Issues) 


To Yield 
5% to 10% 


Complete information 
upon request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange since 1895 


61 Broadway, New York 























Exempt From All Federal Income Taxes 


$28,000 


Johnston County 
Oklahoma 


25-Year 6% Bonds 


Due Nov. 17, 1946 
Principal and semi-annual interest 
payable in N. Y, C. 

Legality approved by Messrs. 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge 
Assessed valuation, 1921... ..$10,836,596 
Net bonded debt... 427,170 
Population (1920 census), 21,125 


lopulation is limited by State law to 5% 
of the assessed valuation. 


These bonds are direct obligations, 


payable from an ad valorem tax levied 
against all the taxable property in the 
County. 


Johnston County is one of the oldest 
and richest agricultural counties in the 
State, the value of farm property run- 
ning over $16,000,000, and of annual 
| crops of corn, oats, wheat, etc., running 
| over $6,000,000, 


Price to Yield 4.90% 


Further particulars of the above and 
| other municipal offerings on request 
for Circular MW-37. 


| a ORDON 
| “ ‘WADDELL 


89 Liberty Street New York 
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ever, have been costly to the company and 
it has operated at a deficit. A balance 
sheet, at the close of its last fiscal year, 
dated August 31, 1921, showed the com- 
pany to be in a most unusually strong 
financial position. Current assets stood 
at over $13,000,000 againt current liabili- 
ties of only about $1,000,000. Total net 
tangible assets, excluding good-will which 
is undoubtedly very valuable, amounted 
to about $27,000,000 against which there 
was outstanding $5,000,000 5s of 1931 
and $9,000,000 6s of 1924, ranking equal- 
ly. The company’s products have been 
popular for over thirty years and there is 
no reason to think that they will not con- 
tinue to be. With inventory losses behind 
it and an excellent working capital posi- 
tion little doubt should exist as to the 
safety of the bonds. 


Cuba Cane Sugar 7s of 1930 


These bonds are a real speculation. 
Last Fall the company found itself in 
financial difficulties and in order to pro- 
vide sufficient working capital, which was 
furnished by its banks, it was obliged to 
call upon the holders of its 7% debentures 
to consent to a subordination of their 
rights to a $10,000,000 one-year loan. 
About $17,500,000 debentures out of a to- 
tal of $25,000,000 consented to this sub- 
ordination and as a remuneration the 
company agreed to increase the interest 
rate to 8% for the remainder of their du- 
ration. The $7,500,000 debentures that 
did not consent to the subordination are 
still receiving the 7% interest. These un- 
subordinated bonds, however, are in a 
decidedly stronger position than the ones 
that are receiving interest at the rate of 
8%, as the company will be called upon 
to either meet or refund the $10,000,000 
loan when it falls due next Fall. Condi- 
tions in the sugar industry are rapidly on 
the mend and all indications at the pres- 
ent time are that the company will be able 
to take care of the situation. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


The public utility bonds are in a strong 
position and those in the speculative group 
are still attractive. 


Hudson & Manhattan Rfdg. 5s 


Hudson & Manhattan Rk. R. Company 
operates the tubes running from New 
York City to the Erie, Pennsylvania and 
Lackawanna railroad terminals in New 
Jersey. The bulk of all the passenger 
traffic to and from New York over these 
roads is carried through the Hudson 
Tubes. The company also owns the Hud- 
son Terminal building, one of the largest 
office buildings in the world and located 
in the heart of the downtown New York 
business district. 

Over the past two years the company 


has been showing substantial improve- 
ment. The improvement has been laid to 
two factors: rate increases authorized by 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
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higher rents received from leased offices 
in the Hudson Terminal buildings. As 
a result, 1921 earnings were the largest 
in the company’s history. Interest on the 
Refunding 5s was fairly 
wide margin, and, in fact, interest is being 
paid on an issue of adjustment income 
are, of course, junior to the 
Gross receipts have shown 


covered by a 


5s_ which 
refunding 5s 
generally consistent increases over a pe- 
riod of years which in all probability will 
continue, in view of the constantly grow- 
ing number of New York business men 
who commute daily from the New Jersey 
suburbs 


Interborough Rapid Transit Ist & 
Rfdg. 5s 


The proposed plan of readjustment of 
the Interborough which has recently been 
announced is of a very constructive nature 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it will go through. The benefits of the 
plan will in effect be a scaling down of 
fixed charges and rentals which will be 

advantage to the First & 
Refunding 5s. Reports of earnings by 
months indicate a steadily improving ten- 
dency, and with continued reductions in 
operating costs and other operating econ- 
omies the future outlook is encouraging. 
The property values behind the First & 
Refunding 5s are high and their position 
should conditions 
right themselves. 


of decided 


steadily improve as 


Third Avenue Ry. Rfdg. 4s 


Third Avenue has fared better than 
other New York traction companies ow- 
ing to the low fixed interest-bearing debt 
in relation to its property. So far this 
fiscal year earnings have shown decided 
improvement. For the nine months to 
March 31, 1922, net earnings amounted 
to $2,207,000, or nearly twice fixed charges 
of $1,162,000, as compared with a net of 
$1,288,000 for the nine months to March 
31, 1921. Over the past several years the 
company has been affected by greatly in- 
creased operating without corre- 
sponding increases in fare, but it has man- 
aged to pay all fixed interest charges 
during this abnormal period. With the 
general betterment that has about 
in operating conditions making possible 
substantial reductions and economies in 
operating expenses the future of the sys- 
tem seems assured. 


costs 


come 


Virginia Railway & Power 5s 


These bonds constitute one of the best 
available today in public 
The company has demon- 


speculations 

utility bonds. 
strated a sustained earning power over 
a considerable period, and while earnings 
in recent years have been quite satisfac- 
tory the management has demonstrated 
its conservatism by adopting a policy of 
Accord- 
ingly no dividends have been paid on the 
common October, 1917, and 
on the preferred since July, 1919. It is 


WALL STREET 


conserving its cash resources. 


stock since 


OF 
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true that the franchise situation is rather 
complicated and some of the principal 
franchises in the city of Richmond begin 
to expire in 1926. In late years, however, 
a much better understanding between the 
company and the various municipal au- 
thorities has come about and it is con- 
fidently expected that all difficulties will 
eventually be adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The property valuation 
is very largely in excess of the funded 
indebtedness and the bonds should prove 
a very desirable purchase at current levels. 








Securities and Com- 
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Denver & Rio Grande Ist 5s. . 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s 

St. Louis-San Francisco Adj. 6s... 
Southern Railway Gen. 4s 

Western Maryland Ist 4s.. 

St. Louis-Southwestern Cons. Mtg. 4s 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s 
Chile Copper 6s, 1932 

Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. 7¥, os 
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Burns Bros. 

Island Creek Coal. 

American Woolen Co 
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$5,000,000 


WORTH OF THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
NET AND STRAUS LAND CORPORATION, LTO. 


INTEREST 


TWO COMPANIES CUARANTEE THE PAYMENT OF 
Pamecinas. AND ON DEPOSITED MORTCACES 





Mail This Coupon Nome 








The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


LIGONIER, IND. FORT WAYNE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 











The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street y 
Chicago, Tiiesi sie cAddress___ 


Please send me descriptive illus- 
trated folder of your Farm Loan 


Certificates. City 
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RAILROADS 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Inquiries on Railroad Securities. . . 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


United Railways Investment Co... 


PETROLEUM 


Cosden & Co.... 
Martand Oil Co 








in your coal property profits? 


Ask Peabody Service. We 
have the facts, gathered daily 
from 36 bituminous mines in 
ll fields —and from nation- 
wide contact with markets. 
Write for particulars. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Founded 1883 
332 South Michigan Ave., «- CHICAGO 


Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 21,000,000 Tons 
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SUGGESTIONS 


for the 


INVESTOR 


UR June list of high- 

grade Bonds, Short 
Term Notes and Accep- 
tances contains many valu- 
able suggestions for the 
institution, corporation or 
individual seeking diversi- 
fied, carefully selected in- 


vestments. 


Each issue listed has been 
investigated and is recom- 
mended as a desirable in- 


vestment in its class. 


This circular will put you 
in close touch with the cur- 
rent active Bond market, 
and serve as a guide for 
the investment of funds now 


available. 


It will be sent to you on 


request. 


The National City 
Company 


Main Office: National City Bank Bldg. 
Uptown Office: 42d St. & Madison Av. 


Offices in over Fifty Cities 











Asked Price 
Bronx Gas & Electric Co. First 5s, 1960 (a)..........-ceceeeeccasces 80 bid 
Buffalo General Electric First 5s, 1989 (c).........-ceeccccccecsences 99", 
Se Te GS, BE GA, Be Gc cccccncccccccccsesceccvccccece 95 
Se TRUS TE, Gk GA, BE Bei dc cc ccccccccccccccccceseseces 98 
Cleveland Biectric Ell. Co. Te, 2008 (a).c..cccccccccccccccccccccccces 102 
Denver Gas & Hiectric Co. Firat Ga, 21060 (€)...ccccccccccccccccccese 94 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, 734s, 1986 (b)............2eeeeeeeee 108 
Evansville Gas & Electric Co. First 6s, 1932 (a).........-. 000s seceee 94 
Kansas Elec. Utility First 6s, 1925 (c)...........ccceecceceescccees 82 bid 
ee eS OR ns ccs nccaenseedetesanceuseneceas 100 
ee ee oc cedenaeuseeseesendesnsueioses 87% 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Gen. 7s, 1981...........ccccccccsecceces 104 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Ref. 7s, 1932, 1923 (c)............ cc eeeeeees 100 
Movata-Gael, Tiscteis Pires Te, BOGS Ce). cc cccccccccccscccecccccccsces 95 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. First & Ref. 744s, 1941 (c)............ 102% 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. First Mtge. 5s, 1929 (a)............... 92 
SN es OD CK, BD CD ccc neccccvesceedesscoccoteccceceease 99 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Series B 7s, 1946 (b).............4.. 109 
San Diego Cons. G. & El. First Mtge. 5s, 1939 (a)............2..+5- 87 
San Diego Cons. G. & El. First Mtge. Ref. 6s, 1939..............0005 95 
Standard Gas & Electric Conv. S. F. 6s, 1926 (b)............00ceeeee 95 
Standard Gas & Electric Secured 714s, 1941 (c)...........0c cee eeeeee 100 
ees Ga Ga, HES GR, Be Gib cncwcccscccescccccecccccess sus 90 
Twin-State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953 (c)..........cccececceseeeee 78 
TRACTION COMPANIES 

Arkansas Valley Ry. L. & P. First & Ref. 734s, 1931 (b).......... — 
American Light & Traction Notes 6s, 1925 (c).........--eeeeceeeeee 107 
Bloomington, Dec. & Champ. Ry. Co. First 5s, 1940 (a)............. 7 
Danville, Champ. & Decatur “Y ae iltniinGetboeken veteses oneness ‘ 85 
Georgia Ry. & Power 5s, 1954 (b)..........ceeccescccceceeceseees 5 89! 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal be PE, Mikskcaceenetentesteeseoese 77 
Knoxville Ry. & Light 5s, 1946 Te ewe 80 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Pe Pe CDi coceucecacceceasece ; 95 
Milwaukee Blec. Ry. & Ldght Ta, IBBB (6). .cccccccccccccccsccseccecs 102 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. pb (, “~ ff See esSer 104 
Monongahela Val. Trac. Co. Gen. Mtge. 7s, 1923 (c)..........-2000-- 99 
Beemmmees Bt, Tin, Ge, BOGE CO). ccccccccccccccccccvccescccsoccsccccese 75 
rs Sr ee, OP Oe, Ok BD EOD coccccccevoccccenccesescece 97 
Nashville cr Be & Light 5s, Ry ele bei sneha tell dade ee acai eitiaed Oe 88 
Portland Ry. a L 1s rr en Se” See, EP Gitcecacecesccesee 104 

| Topeka Ry. & ‘Ligne Ret. >) £ Sa eee ere 78. 

| Tri-City Ry. & Light 5s, 1930 (c)....... ee ioe on 92 
United Light & Rys. Ref. 5s, 1982 (c) 87 
United Light & Rys. Notes 8s, 1930 (c). 105 

POWER COMPANIES 

Adirondack P. & Lt. First & Ref. Gs, 1950.............. ce eeeee ee 100 
Adirondack El. Power Co. First 5s, 1962...........ccceeeeecevcceees 9512 
Alabama Power Co. First Se, 1946 (a)... cccccccccccccccccccccscccene 92% 

| Appalachian Power Co. First i ME Mia ceccaceatahdesececececeses 882 
Calif. Oregon P. Co. First & Ref. 7%s, Series A, 1941 {<) ERIS 104 
Cent. Maine P. Co. First & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Series . ae 103 
Cent, Maine Power Co. Ga, 06D (8)... cccccccccccccscccccccccccccccs 98 
Cent. Georgia Power Co. First 5s, 1988 (c).........- sees ee eee ceeeuee 88 
Columbus Power Co. (Georgia) First 5s, 1936 (a)........-.---eeeeees 94 
Catesade Power Co, Piset Ga, BOER (Ed. .cccccccccccccccccceccccceses 87 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) i fer reT Ty 96 
Biectric Dev. of Ontario Co. Ga, I9GB (bb)... cccccccccccccccccscccece 97 
Great Northern Power Co. First 5s, 1985 (a)..........scceceeseecees 87 
Great West. P. Co. First & Ref. 7s, ) & 3  REREEEy 105 

| Great West. P. Co. Gs, 1946 (a)..ccccccccccccsccccces ite 94 

| Hydraulic Power Co. First 3 Imp. 5s, 1951 (b). oo ae 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947 (a)..........+..- 92% 
Kansas City Power & Lt gs. 1940 (c)...... 106'2 
Kansas City Power & Lt. First nid wawenn gh shee ene eaaet 86 
Laurentide Power Co. First 5s, 1946 (b).......ccccceccecccceeceerees 9454 





UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 









Madison River Power Co. First 5s, 1985...........0000cceccccecceees 99 


omen Fo Power Co., First a Ct eb ped iiecensieeew hes 93% 
Niagara First & [oes 3 =e TF - ere 103 
Ohio Power Fine ee ceeek en eeeecKaceneceesv ewes 103 
Penn. Ohio Power & Lt. Notes TT TIS LATE TIS 101 
Potomac Electric Power Gen. Gs, 1988 (C).....cccccccsccccecveccecs 100 
Puget Sound Power Co. First 5s, 1983...........--.sccccceccccvccee 92 
Salmon River Power First 5s, Te owunvews 95 
Shawinigan Water & Power Go. First Se, 1004 (b)............-..00-. 99 
Southern Sierra Power Co. First 6s, 1936 pte a oehene Shek bree néie 94 
Ss. Fe Ye FH | eer 87 
West Penn. Power Co. First 7s, 1946 (c)........cccccccccccccesecece 104 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


American Tel. & Tel. 8-Year 6s, 1922 (c)......0esecceececceccccccees 101 
Amoerieen Tel. @ Tel. G-Voar Ga, 2966 (6). cccccccccccccccccccccccccs 102 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, 1925 fp} Debineibeedl ditlannw d609-een dane 95 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 7s, .~¥ icGheteteesensedssvecuceseues 104 
Bell Tel. Co. of Pa. Ist Refund. add einem iemieiine 109% 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. Va. os sc ccneeadnunke 94, 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1986 (c)............0000000: 95 


Western Tel. & Tel. Co. Coll. Trust 5s, I Satin dienindewen acer 98 


* Investors should note that the “asked” price on a bond may vary from 1 to 5 points 


from the “bid,”” depending upon the activity of the security. 


Yield 
6.42 
5.10 
5.35 
5.15 
6.70 
5.48 
6.40 
5.80 
10.50 
5.00 
5.90 
6.40 
7.00 
7.45 
7.30 
6.00 
6.05 
6.40 
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GALVESTON-HOUSTON TT 


ELECTRIC 
The 7% Secured Gold Notes Maturing 


1925 Appear Attractive as Showing i | V E it T M E N T 


Good Yield yy om Term Issue— 
Columbia G El ic 5s Movi ~ 
‘Upward With Stock COOPERATION 


By James N. Paul 











SHORT term note due in three : . « 2 
A years with a yield of 7% is offered It is our endeavor to codperate with our clients 
by Galveston-Houston Electric om at all times, by helping them to obtain the 
“of aie M . ~~ = a , ° as i . 
7% secured gold notes series A recently maximum return on their investments consistent 


issued to refund certain obligations and 
to provide additional working capital. 
At present price of par they yield 7% 
and should be attractive to those seeking 


with conservatism. 


To that end we are always glad to review lists 


a short term investment. of security holdings, and to suggest exchanges 
The notes are a direct obligation of the where desirable. 

parent company, secured by deposit of 

$2,040,000 general mortgage bonds of the In this service, equally careful attention is given 


subsidiary companies. As cotton cities, 
earnings were affected somewhat adverse- 
ly last year, but it is reported that con- 

siderable improvement is already being Bi-weekly financial letter _ for- 
shown in current figures. The 1921 earn- warded to interested investors. 
ings available for bond interest, including 
the present issue, amounted to $918,980, 
or more than twice interest charges. Mc D & 

With better business conditions becoming ONNELL oO. 
apparent, together with operating costs a — 
coming into better control, company MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
should this year show considerable im- 
provement over those of 1921. Houston 120 Broadway New York 
is one of the principal commercial centres 

of the South and in the next few years 
is expected to show considerable expan- 
sion of its activities. This naturally 
should help the Galveston-Houston Co. EN 


to mail and personal inquiries. 





San Francisco Los Angeles 

















Columbia Gas 


Recent strength of the capital stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
naturally calls attention to the bonds of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. The 5% 
bonds, first mortgage issue, due January 
1, 1927, are at present selling around 95, 
and if held to maturity yield approxi- 
mately 6.10%. 

Last year the company earned $8.60 a 
share on the $50,000,000 capital stock and 
monthly reports so far this year show WHITEHOUSE & CO. 
moderate improvement over 1921 figures. ESTABLISHED 1828 
A particularly strong spot in the com- 
pany’s affairs is control of United Fuel 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Gas Co., which operates a pipe line sys- 
tem to convey natural gas from fields 
which are also operated by the company. 
This company, in view of its large sur- 
plus, is expected at some future date to Members of 
make some extra distribution in addition 
to the regular payments. 

The 5% bonds are a direct obligation 
of the company, also a first mortgage on 
all properties owned or to be acquired. 168 REMSEN ST. KEYSER BLDG. 
They are also secured by $15,000,000 
stock of Union Gas & Electric Co., a GROCELYIN BALTIMORE 
subsidiary, and 51% of the stock of 
United Fuel Gas Co. There are now 
outstanding $14,196,500, approximately 
$7,000,000 having been retired by opera- 
tion of the sinking fund. 

In view of larger earnings it is ex- 
pected that later in the year the present 
dividend rate of 6% a share on the capital 
stock may be increased. If this material- 
izes it should, of course, help the market 
price of the 5% bonds. — —— 
for MAY 27, 1922 141 
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Foreign Government 
and 
Municipal Bonds 


are attractive 
investments 


Your attention is especially 


invited to the securities of 


NORWAY 
DENMARK 
SWEDEN 


Ask for Descriptive Booklet M.W. 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 











Sound Canadian 
Industrial Bonds 


Yield 714% to 9% 








Canadian industrial bonds have 
not as yet advanced in price 
to the same extent as Cana- 
dian Government and Municipal 
issues. 

United 
sound, 


We can offer to the 
States investor today 
well-secured first mortgage 
Bonds of certain well established 
Canadian Industrial concerns 
yielding from 744% to 9%. 


This is an opportunity to ob- 
tain a thoroughly secured in-. 
vestment with an attractive 
yield. We will gladly supply 
full particulars upon request. 


Graham Sansoné (a 


LIMITED 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TORONTO, CANADA 








FOREIGN TRADE AND SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 94) 








essary to borrow in this country in order 
to pay for goods purchased here. Some 
idea of her purchases, either directly or 
for the Allies, may be had when it is con- 
sidered that she paid for part of them 
by returning to this country about $4,000,- 
000,000 of American securities owned by 
English investors. She borrowed more 
than that sum from the United States 
Government and she shipped to this coun- 
try large amounts of gold, besides bor- 
rowing from our investors. 

One of the issues of British bonds out- 
standing in the United States is the 20- 
year 5%s due February 1, 1937. The 
amount issued and outstanding of this 
issue is $143,587,000. These bonds are 
not redeemable before maturity. They 
are payable in gold in New York, or may 
be paid at the option of the holder in Lon- 
don at the fixed rate of $4.86% per pound. 
They are now selling at 103, at which 
price they yield 5.20%. The low for this 
year was 96 in January. The high last 
year was 96 and the low 83. 

Considering the high credit standing of 
Great Britain, the remarkable strides she 
has made in the past year, the yield on 
these bonds at present prices is extremely 
attractive. 

The other two “dollar” issues of Brit- 
ish bonds were offered at the same time. 
They are known as the 54%4% convertible 
loan of 1919. Part of this issue consists 
of 3-year convertible notes due Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, the amount issued and out- 
standing being $101,620,900. The other 
part consists of 10-year bonds due No- 
vember 1, 1929, the amount issued and 
outstanding being $148,379,100. 

Both of these issues are convertible at 
the option of the holder into 5% British 
National War Bonds, Fourth Series, due 
February 1, 1929, which are payable at 
105. For the purpose of conversion, ster- 
ling exchange is fixed at $4.30 to the 
pound. The rate was fixed, of course, 
when sterling was selling under $4.00. 
The conversion privilege was practically 
a call on sterling exchange, but it was 
not thought much of until the first part of 
this year when exchange began to move to 
towards the $4.30 point. Then the bonds 
became extremely active and advanced in 
line with sterling. At the present time, 
the price of the bonds is determined by 
the course of sterling exchange. They 
are selling at 108%, at which price they 
yield 4.10%, without taking into consid- 
eration the conversion privilege. They 
are selling so much higher than the 5%s 
of 1937 because sterling is well past the 
$4.30 point. The maturity value of a $100 
bond of this issue, provided it is convert- 
ed into the National War Loan 5s and 
also provided sterling returns to par by 
1929, is $118.85. Under such conditions 
the yield would be well over 54%. 


British Internal Issues 


Investors in this country have become 
quite familiar with the internal issues of 
Great Britain and there has been for over 





two years an active market for some of 
the war loans in the United States. Even 
before the war, British Consols were well 
known in the United States, although in- 
vestors here knew them more by reputa- 
tion than by actual experience with them. 
They were more or less a criterion of 
money market conditions throughout the 
world. Consols were considered in some 
respects the premier investment of the 
world, but the war has changed the out- 
look to a great extent, due to the higher 
interest rates that have prevailed since 
1914. The 2%% Consols of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
were issued, in their present form, in 
1888. The amount outstanding is £277,- 
183,486. They are redeemable at par on 
or after April 5, 1923, when the stock 
may be paid off on such notice at such 
times and in such amounts as may be de- 
termined by Parliament. It is needless 
to say that Parliament will not decree 
the retirement at par in 1923. 

Interest on Consols was formerly at the 
rate of 3%. In 1888, the Treasury of 
Great Britain exercised the right to give 
one year’s notice to pay them off at par 
in April, 1889. The option, however, was 
extended to holders of accepting stock 
which was to bear 234% interest up to 
April, 1903, and thereafter 2%%. The 
reduction in interest was made possible 
by the cheapness of money. After the 
conversion there was a temporary re- 
lapse in price, but later the 2%4s sold higher 
than the 3s had previously sold. It is an 
interesting commentary on present condi- 
tions to record that in 1896 and 1897 Con- 
sols sold up to 117%. Since that time the 
price has been declining gradually, but in 
recent months it has commenced to ad- 
vance. The low last year was 445% and 
the high up to April Ist this year was 58%. 


Funding and Victory Loans 


Probably the two most popular British 
internal bonds in so far as investors in 
this country are concerned are the Fund- 
ing loan and the Victory loan. Both of 
these issues were brought out in 1919. 
There are outstanding £407,000,000 of the 
Funding bonds and £358,000,000 of the 
Victory bonds. The Victory bonds are 
redeemable by 1976 at par by annual draw- 
ings. There is a cumulative sinking fund 
of %4% per annum, and the Government 
undertakes to set aside at the close of 
each half-year a sum equal to 2%% of 
the nominal amount of the bond original- 
ly created. After deducting interest re- 
quirements the balance is to be carried 
to a sinking fund which is applied by 
means of annual drawings at par. The 
bonds bear 4% interest. 

The funding loan has somewhat similar 
fund provisions and also bears 4% inter- 
est. The bonds are free from all British 
taxation when owned by non-residents. 
These bonds sold in London in 1921 at be- 
tween 67% and 765%, the low and high 
points, respectively for that year. In 1922, 
they sold between 75 5/16 and 86. The 
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Victory bonds ranged between 72 and 82 

1921 and between 81% and 88% in 
922. These prices are in per cent per 
£100. In order to obtain the equivalent 

dollar prices it is necessary to multi- 
y the price in London by the exchange 
ate, which gives the price for the equiva- 


nt of a $500 bond here. Multiply that c.M Q ST PAUL 
7 . 


‘tal by 2 and the price of a £200 or $1,000 


ond is obtained. The method of quoting RAI LROAD COMPANY 


iritish internal securities in the United 


tates is not uniform, some houses quot- 

ig the full amount in dollars for a £100 

md and other quoting the price in per 0 

ent for a £200 bond. The present price 

f British Victories in this country is 

hout $400 per £100 bond. This is some- ST ERLI N G B O N D 
mes quoted as 80, which means $800 per 
200 bond. DUE JUNE Ist, 1925 
There are numerous other British in- 
rnal securities traded in in this coun- 
ry. The provisions of the various issues The Dollar Bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
same security and maturity—is selling ten points higher. 








Price to include full six months’ interest, due Jane Ist, 1922. 


iffer in slight details, as do the pro- 
isions of our Liberty bonds. The in- - . or 
estor can obtain almost any condition Yield to Maturity About 15% 
e desires, so many and various are the 
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There is no question about the credit F A BREWER a co. 
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ind future of the British Empire. He 
id future ¢ re British Empire er Suite 612--208 South La Salle Street 


ankers and statesmen are trained in the 
ntricacies of international finance and CHICAGO 
their sense of responsibility and their 
ioral code in respect to their obligations 
ire not excelled by any nation in the 
yorld. The bonds of the British Empire 
re as high-grade investments as may be 
btained. At present they are selling on 
. higher yield basis than Liberties, but the 
rice of British bonds is steadily rising. 
































NEW YORK’S TRANSIT 
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supervision and control during a period 


f years sufficient for the earnings to pay R il d The ideal investment for 
to the owners the valuations agreed upon aliroa Fi pa A 
the building of income 


vhen the City assumes ownership.” 
The Building Plan and accumulation 


Equipments 


In addition to its plan for consolidating of high-grade securities. 
ind coordinating the various units now 
engaged in rapid-transit operation in 
Greater New York, the Commission has 
also worked out and made public a plan 
for new subway construction. The pro- a chart giving 
ram has been widely published in the i 
ublic press, but may be summarized here all the vital facts 
| involving the building « f over 3 miles about leading Rail- of safetv and high yield 
f new subways at an estimated cost of 4 


*218,000,000. The commission has also road Equipment Is- as the larger denomina- 
stimated that $100,000,000 more would 
e needed to supply the equipment. 
Will the plan go through? Will it solve distributing to inter- 
he traffic problem? Will it remove tran- 
sit from the political utter, where it will 
10 longer be a football for nimble-witted 
ispirants for governorships, mayoralties, 
tc.? These are questions the public of 


New York will have to decide. 
Meanwhile, the Transit Commission's Edward W. Clucas 


lan must go down as one of the most BARSTOW & CO. Bomber Sew Fork Stockh Bachange 


weeping, radical plans for realignment Members New York Stock Exchange 
74 Broadway, New York 


ver proposed, and one whose results may 
reach beyond New York City and into 
Tel. BOWLING GREEN 13680 


he many other municipalities where trac- Telephone Bowling Green 8686 
ion troubles are as much a festering sore 
1s they are here, 
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CORPORATION 
OF 


NEW JERSEY 


8%) Preferred Stock 


MOORE, LEONARD & LYNCH 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh Utica Erie 





IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


Aeolian-Weber - — 15 
Pfd. 35 — 65 
Pfd. 3 — 87 
American Type Founders... 53 — 57 
Atlas Portland Cement SS = « 
Babcock & Wilcox......... —121 
Borden Co. 5%4—107% 
Celluloid Co. —106 
Childs Co. —109 
Crocker Wheeler — 58 
General Baking 97 —101 
Jos. Dixon Crucible 134 —138 


Ingersoll-Rand 152 —158 
H. W. Johns-Manville 

New Jersey Zinc 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
Phelps-Dodge Corp’n 

Royal Baking Powder 

ee Tee, GM. we cuceceses 97 
Stetson (John B.)......... 305 
Thompson-Starrett 55 —.. 
Victor Talking Machine 1000—1050 
Ward Baking Co. . —114 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ....... 2 


—320 


Unlisted Stocks Active and Strong 


ROWING interest in unlisted securi- 
G ties was reflected by a considerable 

increase in activity during the fort- 
night. The market reflected the generally 
improved sentiment in investment quar- 
ters, and was characterized by consid- 
erable strength. 

Demand for Joseph Dixon Crucible 
shares, which have been referred to in 
previous issues of this department, con- 
tinued active. Good buying in the stock 
was reported from investment quarters, 
and a number of good-sized lots were re- 
ported taken by institutions. 

There was an improved demand for 
the piano stocks, sales in Aeolian-Weber 
taking place for the first time in a num- 
ber of months, and American Piano, 
which could be had recently at a 10% in- 
come basis, moved higher. 


Interest in Unlisted Steels 


The great activity and strength in steel 
stocks dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange seeped into the unlisted steels, 
all of which were active and strong. A 
feature of the group was Carbon Steel 
common which sold around 25, as com- 
pared with a low price of 12, following 
the smash-up of fifteen months ago. 

Carbon Steel was organized in West 
Virginia in 1894. Its works are located 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and its equipment in- 
cludes six 50-ton open hearth and one 
Heroult electric furnace; eight 3-hole 
soaking pits; one 36-inch universal mill; 
one 120-inch plate mill; two 16-inch and 
one 10-inch bar mill; two 32-inch jobbing 
and sheet mills, steam hammers and steam 
hydraulic forging press and heating fur- 
naces. The company manufactures high- 
grade open hearth special alloy steel, and 
other products. It has an annual capacity 
of 120,000 tons. 


Carbon Steel made enormous profits 
during the period from 1916 to 1919, in 
clusive. Earnings on its three classes of 
stocks each year during the period were 
as follows: 
Earned on: 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Ist Pfd. 514% 202% 274% 169% 
2nd Pfd. 169 64 88 53 
Common 81 29 41 23 

The years 1920 and 1921 produced very 
different results, the company closing 1920 
with a deficit, before dividends, of $182,- 
817, which deficit amounted to $1,342,000 
at the end of last year. 

Severe reductious have been made in 
the company’s inventory account, as of 
December 31, last, however, and the bet- 
ter trend in the steel industry generally 
has enabled it to materially improve its 
condition. Its working capital amounts 
to $1,587,000, including cash $569,000 and 
$468,000 receivables. 

The company has outstanding an issue 
of $1,600,000 714% gold notes, falling due 
$400,000 annually July 1, 1922 to 1925, in- 
clusive. Interest on these bonds is de- 
ducted by the company before showing 
net profits, whick prevents analysis of 
their safety margin. In view of this un 
certainty, as well as the recent earnings 
results, the bonds are entitled to noth- 
ing better than a speculative rating. 

The company’s stock capitalization con- 
sists of $500,000 8% non-cumulative Ist 
preferred; $1,500,000 6% non-cumulative 
2nd pfd.; and $3,000,000 common. All of 
these securities are highly speculative 
and non-dividend bearing at this time. 
However, in view of the low price at 
which they sell, «nd the real improve- 
ment registered in the steel industry gen- 
erally, they look to be rather good specu- 
lations, for those who can afford the risk, 
at the prices quoted. 





Carbon Steel com 30 
Do. 2nd pfd 30 
Do. list pfd . 

Eastern Steel 35 

65 

60 





UNLISTED STEEL STOCKS 


Taylor-Wharton I. & S... 
Do. pfd 
Thomas Iron Co 
me Iron 
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WHY SHORT SELLINGIS 
NECESSARY 
(Continued from page 130) 








ck occurs—as at a time, for exam- 
when too much of the stock has 
en sold short—the lender demands a 
emium from the borrower for the 
ivilege of borrowing the stock. In its 
st acute form, a scarcity of stock may 
sult in a “corner,” or a condition in 
hich more stock has been sold than 
tually exists. In this case, the owners 
the stock are in a position to demand 
actically any price from those who 
have sold it short. Such an instance was 
en in the famous Stutz affair when, 
wing to the over-sale of the stock, it 
as run up from about par to $700 a 
lare. 
Returning to Smith, however, who has 
ld his stock short at 99. He now sees 
we will say, to 96, at which price he 
links it would be advisable for him to 
cover,” in other words, to buy back the 
1) shares of Steel which he sold at 99. 
fe gives his order to his broker to buy 
00 shares of Steel at 96. The following 
ay the stock is delivered to Smith's 
roker, who then transfers it to the 
nder, the latter returning the funds 
hich were deposited with him as col- 
iteral, and the transaction is closed. 
Smith now has a profit of $300 minus 
he usual commissions, taxes, etc. It may, 
f course, happen that instead of declin- 
ng to 96, Steel may advance to 103, in 
hich case Smith might think it advisable 
» cover for fear that it might advance 
igher. He gives his order to his broker 
» buy 100 Steel at 103, and takes his loss. 
The subject is of such magnitude that 
1 book might well be devoted to its dis- 
ussion. Numerous details, some of them 
f very complex character, are involved, 
ut space here does not permit the dis- 
~ussion of all these points. The reader, 
1owever, will be clarified on the general 
subject by remembering that the lender 
f the stock remains its actual owner, 
and as such is entitled to all dividends, 
rights and other privileges occurring dur- 
ing his ownership, whereas the borrower 
is not entitled to any such privileges, but 
in fact is required to transfer the value 
f such privileges to the lender whenever 
they fall due. 


The Importance of Short-Selling 


Short-selling performs a great economic 
good. In the stock market, it acts as a 
stabilizing influence when speculative en- 
thusiasm is rampant, and as a similar 
nfluence when excessive pessimism is in 
vidence. More simply, in a bull market 
t has the tendency to depress prices, and 
in a bear market serves to act as a cush- 
on, to hold up prices when they are fall- 
ng. Were it not for the short-seller the 
panic of 1920 would have resulted in an 
ibsolute collapse of the stock market. 
Were it not for the short-seller, it would 
be very difficult to resist excessive infla- 
tion in security values. 

The short-seller is generally in the mi- 
nority. The public temperament is not 
easily molded in the direction of short- 
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selling. The public likes to buy stocks, 
not to sell them. But there are times 
when it is better to sell than to buy and 
the short-seller in such a case naturally 
has the advantage. 

Viewed simply as a business proposi- 
tion, there is nothing more inherently 
wrong about selling stocks short with the 
intention of buying them back later at a 
lower price than there is to buy stocks 
with the intention of selling them higher. 
In both cases, the impulse is to make a 
profit. Both phases of security dealings 
have their value and both are profitable, 
depending on the circumstances. 

It would pay the reader to realize that 
the stock market is not one-sided, that 
there are two sides to it: it may go up 
or it may go down. To deal profitably 
in securities requires appreciation of this 
fact and the ability to make practical use 
of it. The short-sale of stocks is just as 
much or should be just as much the 
business of the man who is interested in 
securities as their purchase. 





FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 
OF OUR TRADE POSITION 
(Continued from page 95) 











every class and variety of American prod- 
ucts, whether agricultural, mineral or 
manufactured, of which the continued 
production, in such volume as is neces- 
sary to the prosperity of our country, ex- 
ceeds the requirements of domestic con- 
sumption. Foreign trade must be recip- 
rocal, otherwise it cannot long continue, 
but must inevitably languish and die. 

During 1920, our total exports of mer- 
chandise amounted to over 8 billions of 
dollars, but during 1921 to less than 414 
billions. In 1920, our imports of merchan- 
dise were somewhat over 5% billions, but 
in 1921 only slightly over 2% billions. 
While, to a certain extent, the shrinkage 
in the value of both exports and imports 
was doubtless due to lower prices, the 
fact still’ remains that in 1920 the ex 
ports of merchandise exceeded the im- 
ports by nearly 3 billions, and in 1921 by 
nearly 2 billions, of dollars. 

As the excess of imports over exports 
of gold and silver during the same period 
was only a little over 776 millions, there 
is a balance for the two years of more 
than 4 billion dollars which is probably 
still outstanding, in the form of new or 
renewed credits, which can only be paid 
eventually either by future imports of 
merchandise (which would, consequently, 
not be available for balancing future 
exports of merchandise) or by permanent 
American investments in foreign securi- 
ties and enterprises. Whatever may be 
the extent of our future foreign invest- 
ments, not only development of our 
export trade in the future, but its main- 
tenance at its present volume, is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the volume of 
our imports of merchandise being 
speedily increased to the extent nec- 
essary, not only to balance our exports, 
but to provide for the payment to us 
of whatever portion of the returns from 
our foreign investments it is not con- 
sidered desirable or profitable to re- 
invest abroad. 








Investors of 


Moderate Means 
can get a fair rate of in- 
terest on savings as they 
accumulate by invest- 
ment in “Odd Lots” of 
good securities. 


Holdings are thus diver- 
sified and readily mar- 
ketable—a prudent plan. 


We specialize in Odd Lots 


An interesting booklet 
on Odd Lot Investments 
will be sent on request 
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Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 


8% Cumulative Pref’d 
Stock 


The Company is one of 
the largest producers of 
high - grade refinable oil 
in the United States and 
operates a highly suc-_ 
cessful transporting and 
marketing business. 
Replacement cost of the 
Company ’s physical 
properties alone, deter- 
mined by independent 
engineers, is more than 
$190,000,000. 
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IS NEW HAVEN COMING BACK? 
(Continued from page 105) 








trons and security holders, I may add that 
the New Haven system occupies a re- 
markable position in serving almost ex- 
clusively a populous territory rich in in- 
dustry and business. 

“The average population per mile of all 
roads in the United States is about 409. 
In New Haven territory, it is about 1490, 
per mile. Relatively, on this basis, the 
territory served by the New Haven is 
not overequipped with railroad mileage. 
Careful study of the system, while dis- 
closing numerous stretches of line which 
are not self-supporting, indicates there 
are but few and short stretches of mileage 
which are not a public necessity and con- 
sequently cannot be considered for per- 
manent abandonment. 

“Based on the taxable valuation for 1920, 
the total value of all property, industrial, 
business and agricultural, in the terri- 
tory served almost exclusively by the 
New Haven System approximates around 
$5,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. Further, 
the census reports for 1919 indicate a 
gross value per annum of manufactured 
and agricultural products alone in this 
territory of something over $3,500,000,000, 
whereas the total revenues of the New 
Haven System for that year approximate 
but 3.2% of that total. With adequate 
compensation from each class of service, 
together with efficiency and economy of 
operation, the additional net income re- 
quired is so small compared to the above- 
stated total income from business and in- 
dustry, that there is no reason to doubt 
that the return allowed by the Transpor- 
tation Act is possible without a restric- 
tive rate basis for New England, or any 
action which would handicap New Eng- 
land industry the interest of which it is 
the purpose of the company to foster and 
promote by every practicable means, con- 
sistent with maintaining and developing 
a sound and satisfactory system of trans- 
portation. Obviously, therefore, reason- 
able revenues must result from each gen- 
eral class of traffic. This situation is 
worthy of very careful consideration. 


Program for Improvements 


“The New Haven, as you know,” con- 
tinued Mr. Pearson, “has always been 
among the foremost in making permanent 
improvements, in order to better the ser- 
vice and operate to the best advanage. 
The program instituted several years ago 
for removing restrictions to transporta- 
tion capacity was substantially completed 
in 1920, and the benefits have been opera- 
tive throughout the year 1921. Hereafter 
the needs for construction and improve- 
ments should be less, depending on addi- 
tional traffic, heavier and more modern 
construction in connection with necessary 
maintenance replacements, and as oppor- 
tunities may develop for increased effi- 
ciency and economy in operation. From 
the improvements already completed, and 
the excellent use thereof by officers and 
employees, the property now possesses a 
marked increase in capacity. Congestion 


has been eliminated, through runs have 
been substituted for short runs, the move- 
ment of freight both carload and less- 
than-carload has been expedited, and the 
service as a whole in quantity and char- 
acter has been improved. The advantages 
and the value of the improvements are 
reflected not only in elimination of con- 
gestion, better service and larger capac- 
ity, but also in present costs of opera- 
tion which are indicated by comparis« 

between the calendar years 1921 and 191: 


Linking Up with the Pennsylvania 


“In reply to your question,” said Mr 
Pearson, “regarding the N. Y. Connecting 
R. R. Co. which, of course, includes th 
bridge over the East River at Hell Gat 
it is owned jointly by the Pennsylvani 
R. R. and the New Haven, each compan) 
owning 50% of the entire issue of capi- 
tal stock. It gives us a direct entrance 
to the P. R. R. passenger station at 7t! 
Ave. and 33rd St., N. Y., and permits o 
interchange of freight traffic with the 
Long Island as well as the P. R. R. rail 
road. At present, we are running severa 
passenger trains into the Pennsylvani 
station, daily, and this service is being in 
creased from time to time, as the move 
ment of travel demands. Our Grand Cen 
tral Terminal is absolutely necessary, be 
cause of the many hotels, business estab 
lishments and office buildings which oc- 
cupy what is called the “Grand Central 
Zone” and, naturally, the travel to and 
from is very heavy. This is an extreme 
ly busy section of New York and always 
will be. 

“Under the Federal Valuation Act of 
March 1, 1913, the property of the New 
Haven Co., and its leased lines, etc., are 
being valued and we have every reason 
to believe that these valuations will be 
quite up to our expectations. Based on 
such valuations, the returns on the 
property investment provided for by 
the Transportation Act of 1920, should 
be entirely satisfactory. 

“It might be of interest to know that 
the New Haven’s net income for March 
last was $313,000.00 and for the quarter 
ending March 3lst, a deficit of $132,000.00, 
compared with a deficit for the same 
quarter of last year of $7,600,000.00, how- 
ever, it must not be overlooked that ex- 
penditures for maintenance have been 
subnormal and that traffic preceding the 
coal strike was running strong. 

“The New Haven system is vast. It is 
practically the mainstay of all New Eng- 
land. Its total trackage is 4,713.55 miles. 
It owns 1267 locomotives, 2497 passenger 
train cars, 34,706 freight cars and 1915 
cars of various kinds, including pay cars, 
steam shovels and dump cars. There are 
in the hands of the public, $157,117,900 of 
capital stock and outstanding $302,477,- 
032.07 of bonds and other long-term obli- 
gations. 

“Comprised in the system are the New 
Haven R. R. proper, and the Central New 
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England; and the following are frequent- 

ly classed as subsidiaries: the N. Y. On- 

tario and Western, the N. Y. Westchester 

Boston, the N. Y. Connecting R. R., 

the Berkshire Street Ry. Co., the Con- 

icut Co., the N. Y. and Stamford Ry. 

. the Westchester Street Ry. Co., the 

» England Steamship Co., the Hart- 

1 and N. Y. Transportation Co. and 

New Bedford Martha’s Vineyard and 
tucket Steamboat Co.” 


Conclusion 


The public’s cooperation and the re- 
ablishment of the railroad’s credit 
» tremendous factors in the direc- 
n of confidence. In any event, we 
nust give the management great credit 
or the close attention it is giving look- 
ng toward the rehabilitation of-a once 
nore than successful railroad prop- 
ty. 
Now that the returns from opera- 
n are showing well, on the right side, 
d in view. of the general situation 
outlined by Mr. Pearson, and the 
ct that the interest between the rail- 
ad and the public within the terri- 
ry served, seems to be direct and mu- 
al, there is no good reason why the 
mpany’s securities should be in ques- 
yn, very much longer. The stock has 
leed already scored a substantial ad- 
ance and seems on the way to even 
igher levels. . 
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t should be, I am confident that these 
onds will not be attractive to any reliable 
nking or bonding house. 
Our Company is now serving the city 
1 citizens and will continue to do so 
there is strong demand for central sta- 
1 service. There will probably be con- 
erable litigation. 
You are at liberty to make the contents 
this letter public if you care to do so. 
\. C. F., Presipenr. 


Che difficulties encountered by many 
all public-utility companies with regard 
conflict with municipal authorities on 
stions of rates and regulations has in 
1e cases resulted in the cessation of 
ate operation, substituted for in turn 
municipal operation. The latter, how- 
r, as suggested by the above letter, is 
+h more expensive than private opera- 

and the consumers who in the final 
lysis are the taxpayers derive little if 
benefit from such a change. Indeed, 
n the above instance, the erection of 
uinicipal plant to take the place of the 
vately-owned plant, is likely to result 
i gross loss to this particular municipal- 
of at least 20%. Unfortunately po- 
al demagogues, and this has been ex- 
plified in many much larger cities, have 
ned the ear of the public to the lat- 
s own undoing. The theory that public 
lities should belong to the public may 
alright but its working out in actual 
tactice shows that it is generally a fail- 
ure—Epbitor. 
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Have You Been Catching 
The Recent Market Turns? 


Subscribers to THE INVESTMENT AND 
BUSINESS SERVICE of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET were properly prepared for 
the recent readjustment of the technical position 
of the securities market. Investors were not 
trightened into disposing of their holdings on the 
breaks nor were traders caught napping. This is 
the result of the two-fold nature of The Invest- 
ment and Business Service and the clarity of its 
advices. It tells when, what, where and why 
to buy and sell securities and enables you 
to maintain the perfect balance between your 
investments and your trading commitments. 


A Service for the Small Investor and Trader 


The big capitalists and the Captains of Industry have their 
own personal sources of information, but The Investment 
and Business Service is the recognized guide and authority 
for the man of moderate means. It enables him to keep his 
finger on the pulse of finance and business as well as though 
he had his own staff of market analysts and economists. 


The Investment and Business Service consists of : 


1.—Prompt replies by mail or wire 
to inquiries regarding any se- 
curity—or the standing of your 
broker. 

2.—An eight to ten page report 
issued every Thursday after the 
close of the market. 

3.—Without additional charge a 
summary of about 50 words, 
sent to you by night letter col- 
lect—optional with you. 


4.—The Technical Position—a page 
tor traders, showing what to do 
with 100 stocks or more. 
5.—Brief but thorough surveys of 
the various fields of industry, 
illustrated with graphs. 
6.—Recommendations of unusual 
profit possibilities in bonds. 
7.—A special letter when any im- 
portant market change impends. 


8.—The service also comprises the new feature, THE 
INVESTMENT INDICATOR, which has no duplicate 
anywhere. In tabular form it shows the position of 
75 to 100 stocks and tells the investor what to do. 


SPECIAL THREE MONTHS’ TEST $30 


The cost of the Investment and Business Service is but $100 per year. 
We shall allow you, however, to test it for three months at $30. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
With your subscription, you may send us the list of your securities, on 


which we will render our opinion, without extra charge. 
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The Investment and Business Service of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find my check 
for ety 1 for your Investment and 


Business Service, to be sent me once a 


an entire year 
r three months beginning 
with the next issue. 


week for * 


Address 


Wire service wanted—yes[] 
May 27 
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Public Service 
Corporation 
Securities 


A Lecture by 
Arthur S. Dewing, Ph. D. 


Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration 


Author of History of the 
National Cordage Company, 
Corporate Promotions and Re- 
organizations, Etc. 


This will be of real service to 
every discriminating investor in 
pointing out the features of 
strength behind a Public Utility 
Bond. 


You may have a copy for your 
financial library upon request. 


MARSHALL. & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


SEVENTY STATE STREET, BOSTON 




















SERVICE TO 
INVESTORS 


Sound investments are 
made on the basis of ac- 
curate and timely infor- 
mation. 


We are always glad to 
furnish the latest reliable 
data on market conditions 
and specific investment 
opportunities. 


Accounts Carried 
on 
Conservative Margin 


C. E. WELLES & CO. 


Members of New York Stock 
Exchange 


New York 
Telephone: Bowling Green 6920-4 


71 Broadway 




















THE UNFORTUNATES OF 
WALL STREET 
(Continued from page 131) 








Bearish on the Bottom 


At the end of a two-year decline eighty 
per cent of our financial tramps were bear- 
ish. They told any one who listened that 
the North was out of work, the South on 
verge of bankruptcy and Europe penni- 
less; they whispered of the Big Fellows 
behind AIC were “still selling stocks.” In 
the next bull-market riot these same ducks 
will get hold of a few dollars and will 
buy financial whirligigs at the crest of 
their trajectory across the Big Board. So 
well is known the psychology of the 
sidewalks near the Bankers’ Trust that 
the fresh-air merchant who desires an au- 
dience there places a toy roulette wheel 
on the curb before him. To the crowd 
that gathers, he sells self-threading 
needles—who can tell us why, unless it be 
that our optimistic unfortunates of Wall 
Street fear they will some day be laden 
with so much money that they won't be 
able to pass without practice, through the 
needle’s eye. 

Not often does a woman join this coterie 
but “Granny” is known in several curb 
houses as a good customer when her 
actors’ rooming-house on Forty-Fourth 
street is full and her boys and girls are 
all paying rent on time. The game is in 
Granny’s blood ever since her husband, 
dead these many years, left her a few 
shares of original Standard Oil. She will 
sit beside you of a warm summer evening 
on her doorstep and tell you by the hour 
how her Jim, “God bless ’im” used to 
trade when the Street was young. And 
“See that Astor Hotel over there, when we 
built this house with Jim’s first winnings 
there was a little grocery store on that 
corner. My man always thought first of 
me when he came out ahead. I had more 
diamonds than any woman north of 
Twenty-third and west of Broadway.” 
Her Standard Oil first incubated an extra 
thousand, then some more; she, who had 
never before bought a share herself, 
killed her golden goose, traded her lucky 
legacy for a prospect copper stock— 
“mines only a short haul from the rail- 
road at Wabuska.” According to the 
company’s last report the mine needs a 
reduction plant, but Granny is reduced 
enough. 


“Hope Springs Eternal—” 


“The million I nearly made” is what 
keeps some men ever hungering for an- 
other chance. Sometimes their big oppor- 
tunity did not appear on the ticker but 
they are mostly men who gambled with 
fate in one form or another, later drift- 
ing into securities. I knew Colonel 
F when his stride was long and 
his eye could pick a railway location stake 
out of the sagebrush a thousand feet 
away. We were then working on pre- 
liminary survey for the Western Pacific; 
one night as we lay camped beneath the 
desert stars at Winnemucca he told me 
of the first line he had ever run—over 
the land where the business section of 
Seattle stands to-day. “I could have had 


as much of the city as I wanted to stake 
off” he disconsolately drawled. His knees 
are too stiff now to carry a transit over 
the hills and he has a position as technical 
adviser to a small bond house. His sal- 
ary permits only one ten-share fling each 
month—unless he’s lucky with his first 
trade. Then he goes on, increasing the 
size of his commitments, trying to run a 
shoestring into a million till the run of 
luck snaps. After that he waits again—a 
month. 

Take away the Stock Exchange an 
such men will gamble on cotton, craps or: 
cockroach races. One can play safe in 
Wall Street, with patience, but the plunger 
does not last. It is only a question of tin 
when he either goes back uptown or joins 
the unfortunates—with a million dollars 
just beyond their finger tips. 





UNITED RAILWAYS 
INVESTMENT CO. 
(Continued from page 123) 








bursed. Meanwhile dividends have bec 

accumulating at the rate of 5% annual! 

and on April 1, 1922, amounted to 7714‘ 

It is out of the question to ~xpect that 
these will ever be paid in cash. Any pla 

of reorganization would have to take care 
of these in some manner. 


Reorganization Plans 


While no definite steps have recently 
been taken, talk of a possible reorganiza 
tion has again been revived. It is know 
that informal talks among different inter- 
ests involved have already taken place. 
It would not be surprising if some effort 
to get them together were made this yea: 


Philadelphia Co. 
Its Chief Subsidiary 


Chief among its subsidiaries is Phil: 
delphia Co., operating the natural gas sys 
tem in Pittsburgh and surrounding terri 
tory. This company in turn controls Du 
quesne Light Co. through ownership of 
all its common stock. Duquesne Light 
Co. is a splendid property and Philade! 
phia Co. received from this company in 
the form of dividends in 1921 $1,549 
210. Pittsburgh Railways Co. is also con- 
trolled by Philadelphia Co. though this 
property in past years has been more ot 
an obligation rather than a source of rev 
enue. However, that conditions are im- 
proving for the traction property is in- 
dicated by the fact that for the first time 
in years, a profit after operations was 
shown. The 1921 statement shows that 
the traction company earned an operating 
profit of $162,989 compared with deficit 
of almost a million dollars in the pre- 
vious year. 

Last year was one of the poorest wit 
nessed by Philadelphia Co. and $2.36 
share was earned on the common stock 
par value $50. Dividends required $3 a 
share. Poor showing can be attributed t: 
marked depression which existed in th« 
Pittsburgh district. The steel companie 
are large consumers of natural gas bu 
during 1921 their consumption was neg 
ligible compared with ordinary years 
Since the beginning of the year, however 
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ings of this company have improved 


| should continue to improve during 
halance of the year. R @) ( : K @) Dd. 
Duquesne Light Co. e 


uquesne Light Co. for twelve months STOCKHOLM, N. J. 


d December 31, 1921, more than ‘ , 
ned diyidend requirements on its com- Direction J. GLENN ROLLEY 
n stock paying $8 annually. This com- RIDING N the Greenwood Lake section GOLF 
y is having difficulty in keeping out- fifty miles from New York City. 
: up to demand for power and ‘is con- 
: iin Two hundred and twenty - five 


itly expanding. 
dieses SQUASH acres, 1400 feet above sea level. TENNIS 


Market Street Railway Co. An ideal place offering the utmost 
United Railways Investment Co. and in healthful recreation. 


subsidiary, California Railway & Pow- BOATING CUISINE UNSURPASSED 
Co., jointly own $3,825,000 preferred, —_ 
350,000 second preferred and $6,000,000 prea sonaeetig om 
nmon stock of Market Street Railway SW SOCK SOCEME oe 

| rket Street R: HAMDBALL. scare tam one SWIMMING 


This company is paying dividends 
the rate of $6 annually on its prior 1457 Broadway Telephone Bryant 0586 
eferred stock though earnings are now \ meen 4 
nn > P Toad Three trains daily tia N. Y. Sus. & W. R. R. leave the Erie R. R. Terminal, Jersey 
— better than $10 a share. United City, N. J. Automobile by Fort Lee Ferry to Paterson to Pompton to Butler, to New- 
iilways Investment does not own any foundland to Stockholm. 


the prior preferred stock so that it 
es not share in the distribution now be- F O R H gE, A a H A N D S P O RT 
« made by Market Street Railway. 
Negotiations are now under way for 
ene 4 a b os oes 
acquisition by the city of San Fran- 


00 of the traction properties and an Fourtecn fast 


er of $35,000,000 has been made. The 


al outstanding capitalization of the Sixtieth Sirert 


ction company is slightly in excess of 
46,000,000. If any such price as $35,- 
0,000 were received it would probably og y An Exclusive Residential Hotel 


ean par for all preferred issues with 

mething left for the common stock out- a3 Affording the Dignity and Ele- 
nding. i Bye gance of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club 


and Fifth Avenue enirance to 
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Possible Increase in Earnings 


As a holding company, any increase in ; 1 aa Hes 
ning power must come from increased = ‘ ant om Central Park, with easy access to 
sbursements to be paid by subsidiaries. = lie <2 
this respect, the company appears to =" . Clubs, Theatres and Shopping 
ve good possibilities. Philadelphia now mS Centres. 
iving 6% is the most likely possibility. - 
1920 when earnings were good an in- 
ease in dividend rate to 8% was under 
nsideration. It is possible that this Eager & Bahrork, Nem York City 
bject will again te brought up with bet- — me 
ter earnings this year. An increase of 
in the Philadlephia Co. common stock f 
vidend rate would mean an addition to “ 
rnings of approximately $500,000 an- feN M Directly on the Ocean 
ally to United Railways Investment Co. Va EW ON I I ke I Y 
its holdings of $24,000,000 stock. This North Asbury Park, N. J. 
uuld be equal to about $3 a share on The Resort Hotel 
» preferred stock of the parent com- Pre-Eminent 
iy. It is now earning around $3 a share Superior A la Carte Grill 
the stock and an additional $3 would Opens June 24 
an $6 a share or more than dividend American Plan Capacity 600 


juirements. Interesting Social Life oa 
Daily Consome and Qapeins s 
i Hot and Cold Sea-Water 
Conclusion A, A 


Both common and preferred stocks Fine Ocean Bathing 
New Swimming Pool 


the present time are highly specula- Adjoining 
tive issues. They appear, however, to 
have good speculative possibilities for Golf That Makes You Play 
ne who is content to hold on for a 18-Hole Course 
ull. The preferred has sold as low as SHERMAN DENNIS, Mgr. 
‘4 this year and got up above 35 N. Y. Office: 8 West 40th St. 
nly recently. The common stock sold Telephone: Longacre 8310 


ip this year from 7% to 20. In the McDonnell & Co., Brokers = 
i i 1 Members N. Y. Stoc xchange 
ent of a reorganization both classes bd nay Read ot Never siaiaciaauaes 


{ stock should be favorably affected, Winter Resort E SOTO HOT Gavennsh, Gs. 
hough the preferred stock is naturally The Premier Tourist Hotel of the South 


in a favored position in this respect. 
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BUILDING 





OPERATIONS 





According to official reports 
and statistics, using April figures 
as a basis, the volume of actual 
construction and contemplated 
work is greater than ever before. 


Our recent circular contains 
interesting statistics on building 


operations and list of securi- 


ties that are favorably affected. 


Copy may be had on request. 


Richardson, Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 


50 Congress St., Copley Plaza Hotel 
BOSTON 
BANGOR 


PORTLAND NEW HAVEN 


Members of Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges 


























Invest $1,100 


and Receive 
$2,820 in 17 Years 


(based on 10% 


—and if you re-invest your income as received 
at the same rate your money will double in 
eight years This is much surer, safer way to 
make money than in speculative stocks You 
will receive a bond and profit sharing certificate 
which together have paid 11% on par for the 
past six years. 

a by largest corporation in the 

orld making industrial loans only. 

_welt protected by stringent State Bank- 
ing or Loan Laws. 

—Business, assets and earnings growing 
steadily, with the solid expansion of 
the company’s loan service in many 
cities as its popularity and funds 
increase, 


$5500 Yields $550 Annually 
$1100 Yields $110 Annually 
$550 Yields $55 Annually 
$110 Yields $11 Annually 


Over a Quarter Century of experience in finance 

and business management is behind our recom- 

mendation of this investment. Use coupon 
iow for details. 


Clarence Hodson s (b 


ESTABLISHED 1893 — INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 

135 Broadway - New York 


Send me Descriptive Circular M-9 


Per Annum) 
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HAT the public is still in the market 

for high-grade new bond offerings 

is evidenced by the fact that prac- 
tically all issues in the past two weeks 
have been floated successfully. The pub- 
lic-utility issues with the industrials now 
hold the center of the stage and in aggre- 
gate amounted to about 80% of the total 
offerings. 

In the public-utility group there was 
only one issue with a 7% coupon rate— 
The Nova Scotia Tramways & Power 
Co. Ltd. 7s—the rest being offered at cou- 
pon rates varying from 5 to 6% and at 
yields of from 5.30 to 6.85%. The major- 
ity of these issues were offered at rates 
yielding 6% or under. 

The industrial issues are still being of- 
fered at comparatively high rates though 
considerably under the rates prevailing 
a year ago. Doubtless this reflects the 
comparative uncertainty of the position 
of new industrial securities and com- 
panies issuing new bonds are forced to 
offer rather high rates in order to secure 
public participation in their issues. 

Dealers in new securities find conditions 
satisfactory. The situation is still right 
for the sale of good securities. Money 
rates are low. Business is getting better 
and generally the new bond market is in 
as good a position as it has been during 
the past few months of activity. 


Current Bond Offerings 











NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
Amount Yield Off'd 
Grand Rapids, ich. $450,000 4.10-4.15 


Charleston, S. 150,000 .60 
City of th ‘0. 1,586,000 4.25 
City of Cleveland... 3,593,000 44.20 
Franklin Co., O... 487,000 4.30 
State of Mississippi . 1,000,000 4.12 
Mechl’b’g Co., N. C. 1,400,000 4.40-4.50 
State of California.. 550,000 4.15 


Memphis, Tenn..... 500,000 4.30-4.35 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


East Bay Water Co.$3,000,000 5.95 
Lehizh Nav. Elct Co. 3,000,000 5.83 
Phila. Elec. Co 7,500,000 5.53 
Nova Scotia Tram- 

ways & Power Co. 1,250,000 7.30 
Commonwealth 

Power Corp .- 12,500,000 6.85 
Penn. Central Power 

ee . 3,350,000 6.00 
Tri-State Tel 
el. Co ‘ 4,500,000 5.30 

Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc. . 1,322,800 6.00 

INDUSTRIALS 

Amal. Sugar Co... .$4,000,000 7.00 
The Autocar Co.... 2,500,000 7.00 
Hudson Valley Port- i 

land Cement Cpn. 1,000,000 8.30 | 
Va.-Car. Chem. Co. .22,500,000 7.12 
Columbia Sugar Co. 1,750,000 7.50 

RAILROADS 

Alaska Anthracite 

R $1,200,000 7.25 


. R. Co 
Toledo, St. Louis & 


Western -..- 682,500 5.30-5.70 
Minn. & St. Louis 
Se Oh Wiscaccen 873,600 5-5.75 


LAND BANK BONDS 
Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank.$4,000,000 4.62-5.00 


First Jt. Stk. Land 
Bk. of Minneapolis 500,000 4.62-5.00 














WHAT THE AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES ARE DOING 
(Continued from page 113) 








authorized capital of $20,000,000 in pre- 
ferred and 200,000 shares of common 
stock. This concern is clearing the way 
for a large production and will be a 
valuable asset to the Willys-Overland 
Corp. In a statement recently issued by 
the Willys-Overland Co., the second 
quarter of 1922 will be the largest in the 
history of the organization if it can 
deliver all of the cars for which it will 
receive orders. It is estimated that the 
sale of Overland and Willys-Knights for 
the second quarter will aggregate 37,000, 
but that it would be possible to raise this 
number to 50,000 if production could be 
made that high. This statement was 
made by John N. Willys after a seven 
weeks’ trip in which he talked to 2,500 
dealers and all the distributors in the 
western territory. 

The Dort Motor Car Co., of Flint, Michi- 
gan, is increasing its schedule to 2,000 
cars for May to meet increased business. 
The inventories of this company will be 
brought to a low figure by early summer. 
About a year ago, the Dort inventory 
was approximately $2,000,000, and it is 
expected that this will be practically 
cleaned up by July 15. 

The Franklin company, which recently 
reduced its prices from $450 to $650 on 
its various models, is enjoying record 
business. The present prices of the 


Franklin cars are lower than they have 
been in the history of the six-cylinder 
type extending as far back as 1904, with 
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the single exception of a 4-month period 
during 1916. 

A good index of the automobile situa- 
tion is always given by the tire situation 
t Akron. Tire production at Akron to- 
day is at the rate of 25,500,0000 casings 
and 25,000,000 tubes a year. According 
to the Rubber Association of America, 
slightly over 21,000,000 tires were manu- 
factured in the United States during 1921, 
of which Akron made more than 16,000,- 


000. The present output of the Akron 
tire companies, as taken pene shows 
Goodyear to be producing 22,000 a day, 
Firestone 21,000, Goodrich 14,000, Miller 


6,000, General 2,000, Seiberling 2,000, all 
others 8,000. The Seiberling production 
includes that of the local plant and the 
Lehigh plant at New Castle, Pa. 


Conclusion 


From a review of the situation as it 
stands today, it is apparent that unless 
the unexpected occurs, all of the old 
established automobile concerns, with 
proper production methods and good sell- 
ing organizations, should have during 
1922 one’ of their most prosperous years. 
A crisis will come during the third quar- 
ter of the year, but with an outlook for 
very good closed-car business, it is ex- 
pected that production during the early 
Fall will be maintained at a high figure. 
In all probabilities, May will be the peak 
month of the year. 
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TAKING A “CRACK” 
GAS 
(Continued from page 124) 








Nevertheless, gas oil will not long be 


the only “cracking” stock. Kerosene dis- 


illate has yielded to at least two proc- 
ses Kerosene distillate develops a 
eater pressure than gas oil when heated 
the cracking temperature, and, as a con- 
juence, stronger apparatus must be 
ed to hold it. It is merely a question 
strength of materials, and more ex- 
rience in the art. 
Fuel oil, on the other hand, gives other 
uble. It deposits more carbon than gas 
when it is “cracked.” rhis carbon 
kes up the cracking apparatus and as 
consequence large-scale, continuous op- 
tion is not successful with fuel. Some 
ht fuel oil may be mixed with gas oil 
» from kerosene distillate, and fair re- 


ts obtained. Nevertheless, gas oil is 
| the material par excellence for “crack- 
purposes But these other “cuts” 


ill succumb to the art in due time. 


More Oil in Shale than Petroleum 
Can Produce 


When our petroleum supply approaches 
<haustion, we may look for sweeping 
chnical changes. The great shale-oil de- 
sits of the West should have been un- 
cked by that time. There is more oil 
xcked up in shale rock by far than has 
» far been, or will be, secured from pe- 
roleum in the United States. 

Another source of motor fuel is lying 
ormant in the vast alcohol resources of 
e vegetable kingdom. All of our food- 
tuffs, our forests, and other forms of 
egetation, contain alcohol in liberal per- 
ntages. Motor spirit can be made from 
val on a small scale, which means that 
ir century’s supply of coal contains a 
ize amount of motor fuel. 

Shale will probably be refined on a com- 
ercial basis when petroleum of the Penn- 
lvania grade shall have reached a price 
ound $8 a barrel, and other oils at pro- 
rtionate prices. Pennslvania oil is now 
lling for $3.25 a barrel. Ethyl-alcohol 
mm molasses grains, and other sub- 
ances, may compete with gasoline when 
> latter climbs to 40 or 50 cents a gallon. 
The alcohol producers of the vegetable 
ngdom will always be in demand for 

d, lumber, and other uses. This will 
mewhat mitigate against the employ- 
ent of vegetable alcohol on the tremen- 
us scale the motor industry of the fu- 
re will demand. 

We are also beginning to wonder what 
ice incentive will eventually stimulate 
search operations for economically pro- 
iring motor spirits from coal. To-day, 
nzol is being stripped from coal gas at 


the rate of 80,050,550 gallons annually. 


It is likely that present price com- 
irisons may fade away entirely in the 
ice of some revolutionary method of re- 
ning shale, distilling coal, or improving 


motor engines. 


There are precious few things in the 


feld of industrial technique that inven- 
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ve genius backed by capital cannot do! 


( He is destined to be outclassed in 
the race for gas oil. 





This company is the second largest builder of cushion springs 
in the world. Among its customers are Buick, Chevrolet, 
Fisher Body, Olds, Oakland, General Motors Truck, Dodge, 
Pierce-Arrow, and the Pullman Company. 

A contract was signed March Ist with the DeForest Radio 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, to deliver $5,000,000 of 
Radio Equipment (first shipment made April 8th) up to and 
including Dec. 31, 1922, and to manufacture two-thirds of the 
total requirements of the DeForest Company for the next 
ten years. 

rhis contract makes it possible for the Reynolds Spring Com- 
pany to earn from $10 to $30 per share on its Common Stock 
during 1922. 


Listed on the Detroit and Chicago Stock Exchang: 
Complete analysis will be mailed on request. 
LEE, GUSTIN & COMPANY 
MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
DIME BANK BUILDING DETROIT 
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SPECIAL 
VACATION OFFER 


To Newsstand Readers 


Have THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
follow you to your summer retreat. 


You cannot afford, in these times of industrial unrest 
and financial uncertainty, to lose touch with develop- 
ments in the world of investment and business. 

To keep you in close contact with the situation, we are making 
a special vacation offer of 4 issues of THE MAGAZINE OF 


WALL STREET for $1.00 to include the numbers of July 8, 
July 22, August 5, and August 19. Use the coupon below. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues mentioned in your special vaca- 
tion offer. My address for the summer will be 


Name CHESS SHES HSESHEEHE SHES EHESEH SHEESH SESE SESH ESE EEESEEESESS 














Successful 


Speculation | 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specula- 
tive and investment markets exactly 
as it governs the scientific and 
mechanical worlds. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
the day-to-day ripples the great 
major movements are as regular 

















almost as the tides themselves. } 


abson’s 


REPORTS 


Based on fundamental s_N 
forecast these major movements. 
They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to ride up with 
the rise and sell out near the top 
with unusually long profit. 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest in- 
vestors have increased their income by 
adopting the Babson method. You will find 
the whole story in the booklet * “Getting the 
Most from Your Money.” 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning's mail. 


Merely ask for Booklet EA57 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

(Suburb of Boston) 

The Largest Organiuation af Its Character 
EUUOUOUEROUUUUUEENAAAUOODEOOAONOED MEMO CUNNNN cucecaaaaaenenansennneneeeee 

For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson's 
Statistical Organization, Welleslev Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please Babso 
send me Booklet £457 

Getting the Most from 

Your Money”’ and copy of 
Tecent report—gratis. 




















Are You Really 
Makin¢7:on Your 
WPA TI atiiallay 


Perhaps you think you are, but 
mark these questions: How often 
do you receive your income? How 


» 


often do you invest? While your 
GH money is accumulating for invest- 
ing how much does it earn for you? 


Your money is worth as much during 
the Sooumiipion period as after you 
have invested it. But you are not getting 
as much, The answer is to have no accu- 
mulation period. Invest mentiy, Idle 
month is too easy to spend. t your 
monthly nd earn the full rate. 

In no other way can pee 7% on 
your 7% investments. 

“THE TRUE STORY OF 
PLAIN TOM HODGE.” 
explains a novel plan that puts the month- 
ly investor on the same basis as the big cap- 
italist. If you are looking forward to finan- 

cial independence — to full 7% on your 7 

investment — you want this book. 

Don’t fail to write for it today. It tells the 

true story of a poor immigrant who came to 

America 18 years ago and by a sense 
y.The 
“The 


saving and investing has beco' 
plan is simple, practical, profitable sn — fas 
a geting interesting. Write TODAY for 
tory of Piain Tom Hodge.”” 


Tear out this ad, write your name 
and address in margin, mail to us. 
GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 
Farm Mortgage Investments 
Dept. 1755, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
gl hirty-six Years Without Loss to a Customer 











THE EFFECT OF THE STRIKE ON THE COAL STOCKS 
(Continued from page 109) 








The established earning power of the 
company and its relatively small capital- 
ization suggests, perhaps, the possibility 
of stock dividends, or, at least, capitaliza- 
tion of earned and unexpended surplus. 
Of course, it may be necessary to spend 
something for expansion of facilities, but 
the mines of the company which have 
been in operation are equipped for a 
production in excess of 3,000,000 tons per 
year. 

Island Creek Coal Common is not a 
“trading stock” and around 112 may 
have discounted a lot of prosperity. 
Still it does not appear to be at an in- 
flated level and certainly the earning 
power of the past two years would sug- 
gest that it is not too high specula- 
tively. 


POND CREEK COAL 
Satisfactory Earnings 


Pond Creek Coal, a company operating 
in the bituminous fields of Kentucky, has 
had only a moderately good earnings 
record but is benefiting substantially from 
the present strike. Its mines are not or- 
ganized, and, consequently, present pro- 
duction is running at the rate of 90,000 
tons a month, as compared with an av- 
erage of 70,000 tons in 1921. Like Island 
Creek, Pond Creek is controlled by Bos- 
ton capital, and, in fact, many of the 
directors of Island Creek are also direc- 
tors of Pond Creek. Properties of the 
company are located in Pike County, Ken- 
tucky, and are served by a branch line of 
the Norfolk & Western. 

The company’s operations commenced 
in 1912, and, with the exception of 1917 
and 1918, annual production has been un- 
der 1,000,000 tons. In 1921 production 
was 846,000 tons, an increase of 112,000 
tons as compared with 1920. As with 
Island Creek, railway transportation was 
ample, as was the supply of labor, but 
production was somewhat curtailed, due 
to lack of markets. The company finds 
its principal outlet for coal among the 
steel makers and the depression in that 
industry had a direct bearing upon re- 
sults. Considering that fact, the produc- 
tion in 1921 and the earnings were quite 
satisfactory. It will be interesting to 
watch the effect upon earnings of the 
recovery in the steel trade now in prog- 
ress. Fundamentally, the impetus to pro- 
duction furnished by the coal strike must 
be regarded as a teniporary factor, but 
when conditions in the bituminous fields 
return to normal, Pond Creek ought to 
be in a relatively satisfactory position for 
the remainder of the year, assuming that 
steel trade operations continue at 
present rate. 


Earning Power and Dividend 


Pond Creek has $2,129,200 capital stock 
outstanding, preceded by $280,000 first 
mortgage 6% bonds due 1923. In view of 
the company’s production to date, present 
capitalization would seem to be large 
enough. Dividends have been paid since 


their - 


1917 at varying rates. The largest divi- 
dend paid in one year was $2 a share. 
Present rate is $1.50, a distribution en- 
tirely in keeping with earning power and 
one which might be increased should the 
company’s market be enlarged and diver- 
sified, as the management hopes. 

At the close of 1921 Pond Creek was 
in an excellent financial position. Cur- 
rent liabilities were only $240,000, agains: 
current assets of $2,222,000, and of cur- 
rent assets, over $1,500,000 was in cash 
and highest grade, easily marketabl 
securities. 

While it might be not the most con- 
servative policy to buy the common 
stock merely on the fact that the coal 
strike is helping earnings, financial po- 
sition, present dividend, and oppor- 
tunities for enlarging earning power 
seem to furnish a basis upon which to 
build reasonably attractive speculative 
possibilities. The stock, however, now 
selling around $20 a share, is not par- 
ticularly active and should be bought 
with the idea of eventual appreciation 
rather than for the purpose of making 
a quick trading turn. 


ELK HORN COAL 
Not Very Attractive 


Elk Horn Coal, in the matter of eart 
ings, has been somewhat more errati 
than either Island Creek or Pond Creek 
Mines are located in Kentucky and Wes 
Virginia. The mines in Kentucky are no: 
unionized. The mines in West Virginia 
are unionized, but the operations on th 
Kentucky properties are by far the most 
important and are now operating at ca- 
pacity, unaffected by labor troubles. An- 
nual production since 1914 has averaged 
a little over 1,000,000 tons per year. 

As an illustration of earning power, it 
should be noted that in the last six years 
through 1921 there have been two years 
when there was no surplus shown for the 
common stock, namely 1919 and 1921 
Last year the deficit was $1,009,165, after 
interest on the 10-year $6,363,000 6% notes 
due 1925. These notes are convertible at 
any time into common stock at par. Par 
value of the common is $50 and the 
amount outstanding is $12,000,000. The 
issue of preferred outstanding is $6,600,- 
000, having a par value of $50 and pay- 
ing dividends at the rate of 6%, non- 
cumulative. 


Status of Securities 


The preferred stock is regularly receiv- 
ing its dividends, but the last payment on 
the common was in September, 1919. 
Despite the loss in 1921, the financial posi- 
tion of the company:at the end of the 
year was by no means unsatisfactory. 
Current liabilities were only $166,000, 
against current assets of $1,109,000, with 
coal inventories relatively small. 

Elk Horn has been attracted by the 
possibility of oil in Kentucky and during 
the summer of 1921 started drilling there. 
Natural gas wells have been brought in, 
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Definite Advices 
By Wire 
For the Active Trader 


on a few selected stocks (from 
three to ten—never more ) are 
furnished by The Trend Let- 
ter Trading Service. You can 
readily see that such a service 
is miles ahead of the slow and 
indefinite “market letter.” 


Advices are given on either 
the long or the short side of 
the market, as good oppor- 
tunities appear. (This is not 
a daily service.) Our object 
is not to keep you trading, 
but to make profits for you. 
It is a form of service obtain- 
able nowhere else. 


We are not right all of the 
time, as stock trading cannot 
be made into an exact science, 
but we sincerely try to place 
at your disposal the benefit 
of our best judgment, based 
upon a careful interpretation 
of the market’s technical po- 
sition. 


If you have $2000 or over 
to use as a speculative 
fund, the Trend Letter 
will help you to increase 
it. 

The subscription price is $125 
for three months — less than 
one point profit on 50 shares 
per month. 


Why not put vour trading on 
a systematic basis and get 
real results? Begin by filling 
in the coupon and mailing it 
to us with your check cover- 
ing the first quarter. 


acameee= COUPON ewe aa = 


The Trend Letter Trading Service, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed herewith find my check for 
$125, covering subscription to the Trend 
Letter Trading Service for three months, 
advices to begin at once. 


Name 


Address 
May 27 
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but there is no present information to 
show whether the company intends seri- 
ously to go into this line of business in 
an attempt to diversify earning power. 

The 6% notes, due 1925, appear to be 
reasonably well protected by earning 
power. as does the 6% non-cumulative 
prefezred, which, however, cannot be 
accoried the soundest rating. The 
common at 20 is in what appears to be 
an entirely speculative position and 
has yet to demonstrate an abiliy to re- 
sume a dividend-paying status. 


GLEN ALDEN 
Dividend Distribution Likely 


There was plenty of excitement when 
Lackawanna Railroad, last Spring, an- 
nounced that it would segregate coal 
properties and form a new corporation 
to operate them, but the furor did not 
last long and soon the new Glen Alden 
Coal Company was allowed to go its way 
without the daily heavy interest of the 
speculative fraternity. The stock is still 
upon the New York Curb, not having 
been listed upon the New York Stock 
Exchange as yet, and on the Curb has 
had a range of about 20 points. Present 
prices of over $50 a share are around 
top, although the company has yet to de- 
clare a dividend. 

Ever since last Fall dividend rumors 
have been rather thick. It was expected 
that the initial payment would be made in 


.March, but to date directors have taken 


no action. It undoubtedly is only a ques- 
tion of time when Glen Alden will go on 
a dividend-paying basis. It may be that 
as soon as the management can determine 
the end of the anthracite strike and the 
terms thereof, dividends will be in- 
augurated. Certainly the strength in the 
stock indicates complete faith in the 
ability of the company to pay dividends 
in the not distant future. 

Net earnings of Glen Alden for six 
months ended March Ist were a little 
over $2 a share or at the annual rate of 
about $4.25. Predictions as to what divi- 
dend the company can pay vary from a 
minimum of $3 to a maximum of #4. 


Earning Power of the Mines 


In the fifteen years 1906 to 1920 in- 
clusive, the Lackawanna coal properties 
earned an average annual net of $,- 
468,000, equal to about $2.75 a share on 
846,000 shares of Glen Alden stock, after 
deducting prior charges. In’ the later 
years, however, earnings were steadily 
increasing, and it is now figured by coal 
men that the earning power of the com- 
panies represented by Glen Alden will be 
comfortably in excess of $4 a share in 
normal years. 

The Glen Alden properties are situated 
in Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties, 
Pennsylvania, and are said to contain 
400,000,000 tons of unmined coal. Prop- 
erties originally cost $17,500,000 and have 
been assessed at from $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. 

When Lackawanna Railroad sold the 
properties to the Glen Alden Coal Com- 
pany, it received $60,000,000 Purchase 
Money 4% Bonds, and this funded debt 
constitutes a charge ahead of the Glen 
Alden stock. 





Lackawanna 


Steel ? 


Since last Fall we have been 
strongly recommending Lacka- 
wanna and several other Steel 
Stocks. Lackawanna has al- 
ready advanced 35 points. 


In our Analyst of May 1 we 
said: 
“. .. possibility of making 
Lackawanna one of the ex- 
ceptionally strong spots in 
the stock market .. .” 


This is merely a sample of the 
opportunities regularly pointed 
out in our service bulletins. 
Other opportunities coming. 


Send today for free pamphlet 
M. W. containing current bulle- 
tins. Do it now. 








a ORs TE ACCURAVE TIMELY FORECASTS OF MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE ea INC 
5 West 45m Street New York 
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A Reference Library 
in One Volume 


“American and Foreign Stock Ex- 
change Practice, 
Stock and Bond 
Trading, and the 
Business Corpora- 
tion Laws of All 


Nations.” 
By 

Ww. J. GREENWOOD, 
c. Fe 


Specialist in — 
Audits; Member of the 
American Institute of 
Accountants; Certified 
Accountant (London); 
Expert - Comptable 
Patente (Paris); Contador Publico. 
There is no other single book published 
that treats so thoroughly and compre- 
hensively the laws which govern finan- 
cial and commercial practices in every 
country on earth. It is a handbook for 
business men—not a legal treatise. Any 
one who buys or sells or invests out- 
side the confines of his own state has 
constant and urgent need of the infor- 
mation contained in this book. 1080 
pages bound in blue buckram. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


Book Department 
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PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiar- 
ize themselves with their op- 
eration. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER 


Specialist in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 





Glen Alden stock is speculative and 
there can be no present way of fore- 
telling the exact dividend basis. The 
shares must be bought on the expec- 
tation of an early dividend payment, 
else they are too high. All reasonable 
indications point to early dividends, 
and at $50 a share the stock seems not 
unduly inflated from a_ speculative 
standpoint, but it is not exactly on the 
bargain counter. 


PITTSBURGH COAL 
Dividends Safe 


Owing to the recent appearance of an 
analysis on Pittsburgh Coal in these col- 
umns, it would be superfluous to go into 
detail again. It is perhaps sufficient to 
say that Pittsburgh Coal does a much 
larger business than the other bituminous 
mining companies discussed in this article, 
and its all-around operations are very 
comprehensive and diversified 

The common shares of the company 
have acted well during the coal strike, 
and, in fact, during the past few weeks 
it has seemed as if they were under some 
accumulation. Earning power of the 
company is not as smooth as it might 
be, but there is a disposition to believe 
that sustained earning power will be large 
enough to make the 5% dividend rate a 
reasonably safe one. 





MARLAND OIL CO. 
(Continued from page 126) 











Steel Common 
Studebaker 

U. S. Rubber 

Baldwin 

General Asphalt 
American International 


I have prepared a chart covering the 
fluctuations on the above stocks for 1920. 
It shows the splendid opportunities af- 
forded by Puts and Calis to take ad- 
vantage of the fluctuations on a small 
cash outlay. When trading with Puts and 
Calls your loss is at all times limited to 
the small amount paid for them, while 
profits are unlimited, or all that a rise 
or a decline in a stock permits. Puts 
offered on June 3rd, 1921, on Mexican 
Petroleum at 140 showed $3400.00 net profit 
on each 100 share Put by June 20, 1921. 


OUT OF TOWN CUSTOMERS 





My out of town customers who are not 
in touch with the market are able to 
take advantage of the fluctuations with 
Puts and Calls just as though they were 
in my office. rs can you. My private 
telegraph code enables you to do this. 
Write for Booklet M-W, it explains how 
they operate. Price list and a copy of 
the above chart will be included. 


WM. H. HERBST 
Dealer in Puts and Calls 
Endorsed by Members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street, New York City 
Tel. 1067 Rector Estab. since 1898 
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will retire almost all bonds before ma- 
turity. 

Reserves for depreciation, depletion 
and drilling cost have accrued to $6,503,- 
852.47. 

Conclusion 


The stock sold in 1921 as low as 12%, 
and is now selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange above 30. The stock 
has not yet fully appreciated the large 
increase in value of stored oils, oil 
properties, equipment and holdings in 
subsidiary companies. For instance, 
the company owns over 1,500,000 shares 
of the Marland Oil of Mexico, $1.00 par 
value, which is selling on the curb now 
at $6.00, since the new Limon field was 
opened. It is carried on the books at 
par value, and the appreciation repre- 
sents more than $9.00 a share in the 
parent company’s outstanding stock. 
Marland stock will undoubtedly sell 
higher and may be considered a good 
speculative investment. 





TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 99) 











activity, and a further rise in railroad 
traffic may be looked for as business re- 
covery continues. 

The rate and wage questions remain 
unchanged, but some decision regarding 
the matter of rate reductions is likely to 
be made before the close of the present 


month. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is reported to have reached some 
conclusion in this connection and the 
President has called a meeting of rail- 
road executives at the White House, with 
the obvious intent of discussing a volun- 
tary cut in rates. What the ultimate re- 
sult may be cannot now be foreseen, but 
public and business sentiment both favor 
readjustments. Meanwhile the Railroad 
Labor Board has failed to take action in 
the wage dispute submitted to it some 
six months ago, at the time of the Rail- 
road Brotherhood’s threatened strike. 

A reduction of more than 209,000 in 
the number of men employed on the 
Class 1 railroads in the month of Feb- 
ruary, compared with October, 1921, and 
a corresponding decrease of approximate- 
ly $43,080,000 in total compensation, fur- 
nishes an index of the extent to which 
the railroads have curtailed operating ex- 
penses 

It appears likely that the roads will 
fight the recent decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board, holding the practice of 
placing repair work with outside firms 
a violation of the Transportation Act 
The effect of this ruling by the Board 
is to bring employees working for outside 
contractors back under control of the 
Board. 

Heavy purchases of equipment, gener- 
ally associated with periods of increasing 
earnings, continue to feature the steel 
and equipment markets and are an ex- 
cellent indication of the improving posi- 
tion of the carriers. 





LEATHER 











Gradually Recovering 


Although the volume of current busi- 
ness continues light, the leather industry 
is moving gradually toward better condi- 
tions. A great deal of encouragement is 
derived from reports received from all 
sections of the country indicating a sub- 
stantial increase in volume of Easter busi- 
ness compared with last year. 

Shoe manufacturers are busy finishing 
up orders occasioned by the spring de- 
mand, many of them having orders which 
will keep them occupied well into June. 
The price situation continues firm in spite 
of the existing dullness, which leads to 
the belief that an increase in volume of 
business would likely be reflected in some- 
what stiffer prices. The strong demand 
for patent-leather goods continues to be 
an outstanding feature of the situation. 

Stocks of sole leather remain a source 
of concern, but as shoe manufacturers 
continue their activities, these stocks 
should slowly be depleted. There was a 
marked falling off in hides on hand dur- 
ing February, the statistical position now 
being such that orders of any considerable 
size would very probably cause a rise in 
prices. 


Export Demand Better 


Export demand for leather displayed a 
sharp gain in February compared with the 
same month a year ago, the month’s to- 
tal this year being $3,175,595 against $2,- 
022,476 last year. The comparison is even 
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more striking when the lower scale of 
alues now obtaining is taken into con- 
sideration. The gain in patent upper 
leathers exported was in keeping with the 
tendency in domestic markets, 2,469,738 
sq. ft. having been sent out compared with 
nly 572,056 sq. ft. in February 1921. 
\mong the tanners, hand to mouth buy- 
ing is still the watchword. A waiting at- 
titude has developed pending an increased 
lemand from the shoe manufacturers. 
Operations in this branch of the industry 
ontinue well below capacity with the out- 
ok pointing to a continuation of this 
mdition for some little time. 
On the whole the hide and leather in- 
ustries may be expected to recover grad- 
from present dullness with activity 
the shoe-manufacturing trades leading 
way rhe larger export demand 
hich has developed, while nothing start- 


ng, should help the improvement along. 





IMPORTANT DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Am’t Stock Pay- 
Ann. Rate De clared Record able 
7% Acme Tea Co. Is an ey 7 QO 5-20 6 
36 Am B Sugar pid.. 6- 10 7- 
Ala Gt So com..... 314% 5 


. 
o¢ 
_— 


Co beat bab SND bet et ic 
ed 


7% Ala Gt So pfd...... 342% Sf 
7% Am Sm & Ref pfd. 149 Jo 
$20 Atlantic Ref com...$5.00 
12% Atlas Powder com.. 3% 

$10 Baton Rouge El com.$5.00 5S / 
$6 Baton Rouge El pfid.$3.00 S / 
$6 Calif Packing 

10% Canadian Pac com.. 2%% 
7% Cent Ark R & Lt fd 149 To 
$6 Cent M V El Pr pid. $1.50 

5% Chic & N W com. H+ 4 Si 
7% Chicago & N W pid. 

6% Cleveland El Ill pfd. ie 

6% Cleveland E] Ill pid. 1%% 
— Continental Oil ee 
7% Cosden & Co pfd.. 4% 

4% Crane Co com 1 
7% Crane Co pfd 
$3 Crescent Pipe Line. 

$3 Deere & Co pfd.. 
$: 5 Eastm K com no par 

6% Eastman Kodak pfd. 
$8 Fam-Pla Lask com.$: 

6% Fed Lt & Trac pfd. 

6% Federal Util pfd.... 

yen Asphalt pfd... 
$1 General Devel 
$7 Hartman Corp 
$3 Homestake Mining.. 25 

7% Inter Cot Mills pid. 

6% Lanston Monotype.. 
$8 Ludlow Mfg Asso. .$% 

4% McCrory Stores com 1% 
$2 Manhattan Shirt com 50c 
— Manhattan Shirt com 2%9 
8% May Dept Sto com. 2% 
7% May Dept Sto pfd.. 

6% Merrimac Mfg com. 

7% Nat Sugar Ref 

6% Niles-Bem-Pond pfd. 

6% Norfolk Ry & Lt... 39 
7% Ogilvie Fl Mulls pid 

12% Phil Germ & Norris 3% 
$2 2 Phillips Petr 5 

6% Pitts Bess & L E.. 

7% Pitts Yo & Ash pfd. 

6% Pratt & Whit pid. . 

5% Roch G & E15% pid 
$6 San Joaq L & P pf. 
$7 San Jo L & Ppr ps 
— Salmon Fall Mfg.. 
$8 Sharp Mig com 

6% Southern Pacific.... 
$ S O of California... 

S O of Indiana 
O of Kansas 
S O of New York.. 
$3 O of Ohio com. 
$5 O of Ohio com. 
Studebaker com . 
Studebaker pfd 

$10 Underwood Ty com. 
$7 Underwood Typ pfd. 

m Union Carbide & C.$1. 00 
% Union Pacific com.. 24% 

0 United Cigar S pid. 1K%% 

4% U S Gypsum com.. 1% 

7% U S Gypsum pid... 14% 
$7 Woolworth F W pf.$1.75 
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Here is a Book That is More Than a Book 


An Education. A course in the proper methods of handling your funds— 


teaching you how to determine what proportion of your funds 
should be placed in the various grades of investments and 
the percentage you are justified in using for speculation. 


How I 


Trade and Invest 
In Stocks and Bonds 


Rirts.s lO 


Editor of The Ma 


HIS book presents ailiil rae and evolved 

during 33 years’ experience in Wall Street in a 
manner so simple and direct as to appeal to every in- 
vestor who sees it. The first edition was over- 
sold before it was off press. 

Investing for profit and income is a business in itself. While 
the average business man knows his own business thoroughly—he 
knows nothing, practically, of the principles that underlie investments. 

As editor of THE MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET, Mr. 
Wyckoff has come in active contact with the mistakes of the average 
security buyer, and has developed into successful investors many 
thousands of business men who had lacked the necessary training 


in the principles of security values. 


This book gives you in compact form the methods which Mr. Wyckoff 
uses himself in the handling of his own funds. 


of W Strect 


THAT is the great value of this work— it is so thoroughly practical, and 
is written clearly and simply in the language of the every-day business man. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
Chapter VIlI—The Rules I Follow 


in Trading and Investment. 


Chapter I—My First Lessons in 
Investing and Trading. 

Chapter I]—Profitable Experience Chapter [X—Forecasting Future 
in the Brokerage and Publishing Developments. 
Fields. Chapter X—The Truth About 

Chapter II]—Why I Buy Certain “Averaging Down.” 
Stocks and Bonds. Chapter XIl—Some Definite Con- 

Chapter 1V—Unearthing Profit clusions as to Foresight and Judg- 
Opportunities ment. 

Chapter V—Some Experiences in Chapter XIl—Safeguarding Your 
Mining Stocks. Capital. 

Chapter VI—The Fundamentals of Chapter XIII—How Millions Are 
Successful Investing. Lost in Wall Street. 

Chapter ViII—The Story of a Little Chapter XIV—The Importance of 
Odd-Lot. Knowing Who Owns a Stock. 


If you would attain a comfortable position in this world, you must 
acquaint yourself with sound methods of investment and learn how to avoid 
pitfalls; invest afterwards—then WATCH your holdings. 

This volume, handsomely bound, is an attractive addition to any library, 

whether at home or in the office. Price $5, postpaid. 


ace ew ae oe oe ms SEND YOUR ORDER IN TODAY —<«<=— <==] === 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $5. Send me HOW I TRADE AND INVEST IN STOCKS AND 
BONDS, by Richard D. Wyckoff. 














Stock Opiions 


Offer great money-making 
possibilities. No margin 
is required, as the risk is 
limited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advan- 
tages of this valuable 
method of stock trading. 
Circular W, describing 
their employment in place 
of stop orders; to supple- 
ment margin; their insur- 
ance value, and other im- 
portant features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


S.H. WILCOX Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Tel. Bowling Green 9893-4-5-6 














An Investment 
of Brains and 
Money! 


An executive with advertising ex- 
perience can buy a fourth interest 
in a well established specialty 
manufacturing business that will 
earn for him 25,000 to 75,000 an- 
nually. Business established twen- 
ty-five years and has increased two 
hundred per cent annually for the 
past five years. We make stand- 
ard staple merchandise, which ap- 
peals to live business men and 
which is sold by dealers and job- 
bers all over the United States and 
other countries. Ability is more 
important to us than the required 
capital, as the man will handle an 
equal amount of our money as 
well as his own. Will make terms 
to the right man. 


Address 
Box 27 
Magazine of Wall Street 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 
Monday, May 8......... 80.46 92.84 84.30 79.65 78.71 950,125 
Tuesday, May 9........ 80.16 92.57 83.98 79.13 78.18 941,518 
Wednesday, May 10.... 80.04 91.58 83.13 78.93 77.92 774,204 
Thursday, May 11....... 79.94 91.50 83.12 78.09 76.94 1,096,599 
Friday, May 12......<+: 79.99 92.50 83.44 78.73 78.06 1,151,099 
Saturday, May 13........ 79.99 92.93 83.90 78.95 78.27 592,173 
Monday, May 15........ 80.01 92.08 83.58 79.01 77.91 1,112,045 
Tuesday, May 16........ 79.91 92.63 83.34 78.00 77.95 958,400 
Wednesday, May 17..... 79.95 93.71 84.00 79.51 78.27 1,594,300 
Thursday, May 18...... 80.03 93.91 84.41 79.65 78.83 1,303,452 
Friday, May 19.......... 80.23 94.80 85.28 80.48 79.22 1,643,700 
Saturday, May 20...... 80.25 94.65 86.13 80.72 79.98 918,800 
——————————————————————————— 
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SHOULD AMERICA FINANCE EUROPE? 
(Continued from page 89) 















clieve almost anything or accept almost 
iny theory. If we want to get rid of 
solshevism, we will do the things which 
vill help to restore order and economic 
ife to Europe and to the rest of the 
vorld. Centuries ago, when Christianity 
was looked upon as a thing to be despised, 
ind Christians as misguided and dan- 
yerous creatures to be persecuted and 
banished from society, there “stood up 
me in the Council a Pharisee named 
Gamaliel,” and remarked to them it was 
useless to punish and persecute for opin- 
ion’s sake: “If this Council or this work 
be of man it will come to naught; but if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 
Since that time the world has been 
crowded and tormented with all kinds of 
theories of governments and all kinds of 
religions —some false and mischievous, 
others true and helpful. But Gamaliel’s 
advice has always been sound and applies 
today as well as to the day in which he 
spoke. I think the cries of Lenin and 
Trotzky are unsound. I have no doubt 
in my own mind they will ultimately be 
eliminated and saner and sounder policies 
and theories take their place. But it is 
narrow, shortsighted, sheer bigotry for 
us to help starve and persecute the Rus- 
sian people because they hold to these 
views of government. 








The Lesson of France 


“In 1789 the French Revolution broke 
out in France. It was cruel, bloody, re- 
morseless, apparently senseless and pur- 
poseless. They established a government 
whose highest achievement was that of 
building a guillotine, which operated 
daily. They beheaded their sovereigns. 
They defied the whole world and sent out 
word to all the peoples of the world that 
they would help them overthrow their 
governments. Pitt and Fox for twelve 
years debated the question of the recog- 
nition of the revolutionary government of 
France. Pitt opposed it because he said 
it was nothing but an armed system, and, 
if recognized, it would tend to strengthen 
it which would be to the endangering of 
orderly society and property everywhere. 
Fox took the view that it was their gov- 
ernment and that it would ultimately 
work out to a sound conclusion, 

“But while Pitt and Fox were debating, 
the father of our country, the wisest of 
rulers, recognized the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of France within a few months 
after it had been guilty of the indescrib- 
able atrocity of beheading Marie An- 
toinette. No one now doubts that the 
action of Washington was wise and based 
upon sound principles.” 


A Loan to Russia? 


“Would you favor a national loan to 
Russia in order to help her start economic 
functioning in that country?” was the 
third question. 

/ “The question of a loan would depend 
7 entirely upon conditions to be developed 
after recognition. I am not very much 
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in favor of loans to the European gov- 
ernments or European people. The mat- 
ter has been overdone already. The 
money which we have supplied them, boti 
in the way of loans and some of the 
charity money, has been used for the 
purpose of organizing and maintaining 
armies and carrying on war. I think it 
much better that we do the things which 
are reasonable and necessary to enable 
them to help themselves. And I am of 
the opinion that they will help themselves 
to a better advantage under those condi- 
tions than if we continue our present 
program.” 


Can Europe Ever Get on Its Feet? 


To the question, “Do you see any hope 
that Europe can ever get on its feet 
again the way things are going now?” 
Senator Borah answered: 

“In my humble opinion, Europe will 
never get on its feet under present pol- 
icies. The terms of the Versailles Treaty 
and the policies which obtain with refer- 
ence to Russia will make it impossible, it 
seems to me, for Europe to recover. In 
some respects Europe is in worse condi- 
tion than it was during the War, and it 
is due to the policies which have cbtained 
since the signing of the Armistice. The 
policies which President Wilson urged 
upon them at Versailles with reference to 
more reasonable and more tolerant terms 
of war adjustment were rejected. Al- 
most every tender of advice or counsel 
from the American standpoint have been 
rejected. Unless Europe is willing to 
change her policies and to modify the 
Versailles Treaty, there is little, if any- 
thing, the United States can do jor her. 
Our able Secretary of State has notifie:l 
Russia that she must put her own house- 
hold in order. If that policy is good for 
Russia, it is good for all the nations of 
Europe. If they expect to recover, they 
must change their policies which have ob- 
tained since the close of the War.” 





THE NEW BOOK 
LETTER 











Essentials of Industrial Costing 


Finding costs, one of the outstanding 
problems of business, is clearly and au- 
thoritatively analyzed by George S. Arm- 
strong, C. E.,, M. E., in his new publica- 
tion “Essentials of Industrial Costing.” 

Effort was evidently made to give the 
book a direct, practical application to the 
problems of the every-day business man, 
as in the case of the “working model” of 
a cost system which is described as being 
in highly successful operation at the pres- 
ent time. Summaries are also made of 
other methods, all of which have been 
carefully tested and their rsults analyzed. 
The writer has had extensive experience 
in cost finding in a number of important 
industries. 





“Strong Box?” 


Many people experience a feeling 
of safety and satisfaction in the 
knowledge of having bought se- 
curities “outright” and “put them 
This feeling may be well 
justified in certain cases, but sta- 
tistics show that it is wise to exer- 
cise great discretion when in- 
dulging in the “strong-box habit.” 


away.” 


Thousands of people who purchased 
stock in the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad at around $200 
a share and put it away, believing 
that they had made a gilt edge in- 
vestment, underwent the discouraging 
experience of having their holdings 
shrink in value to less than 1/10 of 
purchase price, while 
And this is only one 
which should 
bring home to you, as an investor, 
the vital importance not only of hav- 
investments based 
upon a method of scientific selection 
and distribution of risk, but also of 
heing kept advised as to the condition 
of the industry in which you are a 
stockholder. 


the 


“safe deposit.” 
instance 


ing 


Guiding you in the initial selection of 
securities is only a small part of the 
service which the Richard D. Wyckoff 
Analytical Staff performs for its As- 
sociate members. Our function is not 
merely to supply statistics; 
a personal service based upon a care- 
ful analysis of your requirements as 
an individual—your total capital, your 
age, position—are all carefully con- 
sidered. 

If your available capital amounts 
to $10,000 or over, you should be 
among our Associate Members. 


Mail the coupon today and full in- 
formation will be sent to you at once. 


see ee eeee COUPON '2®22222==' 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
ANALYTICAL STAFF 
42 Broadway, New York. 
What can your staff do for me? 


I am interested in © Investments for a 
long pull or © trading or © both. 


(Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
My 


$ 
This is to be h 
by you. 


I understand there is no charge or obliga- 
tion in sending for this information 


City and State 
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Are Securities 
Always Safe 


present security holdings and avail- 
able capital totals approximately 


eld in strictest confidence 
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lying in 


we render 




















CHICAGO 
SECURITIES 


6% to 8% 





(jeorse H. Taylor, Jr & eC. 


High Grade Investments 
ill W.MONROE STREET 
Prone Randolph 2040 CHICAGO 401! 5 Marris Trust Bigg 
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FRACTIONAL LOTS 


Execution of less than 100 share orders—Invest- 
ment or Margin—our specialty. Send for copy 
of our weekly letter ‘“‘Trading Suggestions.”” It 
has proven of value to those who read it. 

If you cannot call, send for circular M.W. 383 


eee Sar aaere ne 


62 Broadway New York 


Telephone Whitehall 1964. 








Consulting Petroleum Engineer 

Special Service to Banks, Individual 
and Corporate Investors, Lawyers, Re- 
ceivers and Certified Accountants. 

Examination and Valuation of Oil 
and Gas Properties, Refineries and Pipe 
Lines in United States, Mexico, South 
America and Europe. 


E. R. Lederer 


Chem. and Mech. Eng. Dr. Ph. 


50 Church Street Tel. Cortiandt 1041 
NEW YORK CITY 











10% SOMPOUNDED 
O Semi-Annually 
on investments in monthly payments or 
lump sums; Safety; Real tate Secur- 


ity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 


Okmulgee Oklahoma 

















PUTS and CALLS 
What They Are—How They Work 


Their use in trading in Wall Street clearly 
explained in our FREE BOOKLET Num- 


ber 16. 
TUCHMANN CO. 
68 William Street New York 
Phone John 3169-3170-3171 








STOCK DEPT. 
PAIGE—REO 
FORD OF CANADA 
PACKARD PREF. & COM. 
CONTINENTAL Pref. & Com. 
Interesting information, and markets. 


JOEL STOCKARD & 


_ Co. 
Main Floor Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
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PRICE MOVEMENT AND ITS RELATION TO BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 97) 





and England. Before Germany could ex- 
pect to gain any material improvement 
the question of German reparations will 
have to be disposed of in such a way 
as to permit the establishment of a stable 
balance of trade. 


Great Britain an Exception 


Meantime Great Britain constitutes an 
exception to all of these generalizations. 
The statements of British public men in- 
dicate clearly that there is no intent in 
England to attempt a revaluation of cur- 
rency there, but that their program is 
that of restoring the old par value of the 
pound sterling at as early a date as pos- 
sible, with direct gold redemption. Should 
they be successful in this endeavor, the 
level of prices in England may be ex- 
pected to recede due to “deflation” in a 
degree somewhat corresponding to the 
advance in the pound sterling. That is 
to say, as the pound sterling advances 
toward an exchange value of 4.86, rising 
to that point from its present level of, 
say, 4.40, a corresponding change in 
prices might be expected to occur, prices 
falling in a somewhat similar degree. As 
usual, this change would not affect all 
prices equally, some being more competi- 
tive than others, but would affect the gen- 
eral price level, in other words, the aver- 
age basis or standard of prices under 
the sterling system of currency. How 
soon Great Britain will definitely turn to 
the gold basis of currency with a price 
level corresponding thereto depends in 
some measure upon her internal political 
conditions. There is an inflation party 
or element in Great Britain just as there 
is elsewhere. But thus far (particularly 
of recent months) the movement toward 
restoration of the gold standard and of a 
stable or level basis of prices appears to 
be decidedly gaining in strength. 


Prices in Other Countries 


The erratic course of prices in such 
countries as Germany, Russia, and the 
south European states, has been such as 
to defy all possible forecasts, and con- 
tinues to do so. Prices in those coun- 
tries—certainly in the southeastern Euro- 
pean countries and in Russia—continue in 
many cases to be nominal, altering widely 
from day to day as paper currency issues 
fluctuate and as banking policies change. 
There seems to be no immediate prospect 
of much improvement in this situation. 
In Germany, conditions are somewhat 
better, but the necessities to which Ger- 
many is subject in connection with repa- 
rations still involve the use of a moderate- 
ly inflationary fiscal and banking policy, 
and prices have, if anything, tended dur- 
ing the past few months to be more 
uncertain than they were before. It 


would be impossible to make any reason- 
able prediction of the course of events 
in this large area of Europe pending the 
announcement of some final conclusion 
as to reparations and fiscal policy, and 
in the case of Russia, the definite develop- 


ment of a foreign trade policy in con- 
junction with the Allied nations. 


Prices in the United States 


Conditions contributory to price move- 
ments in this country must obviously have 
direct connection with 
conditions abroad. It has been carefully 
indicated in a previous article in this 
series that prices here are governed to 
a certain extent by the volume of our ex- 
ports. The possible extent of pressure 
which this influence can bring to bear on 
our domestic price level is naturally con- 
tingent on the purchasing power of for- 
eign nations. It has been seen that ability 
of Europe to buy is dependent on prog- 
ress made with regard to stabilizing her 
financial position through, in most cases, 
revaluation of exchange rates. Should ex- 
change rates be revalued and the banking 
and financial machinery of Europe placed 
on a solid footing, it is clear that we must 
benefit in the sense that it would increase 
the volume of purchasing power in these 
markets, increase our exports, diminish 
our surplus of commodities, and conse- 
quently either stabilize our price structure 
at present levels or, possibly, advance the 
level of prices, were foreign demand to 
increase to unexpected proportions. 


a more or less 


The maintenance of our present price 
levels or an increase in such prices will 
in part be dependent on the stability of 
the world to purchase in these markets. 
Assuming, further demoralization of Eu- 
ropean finances, for example, it is diffi- 
cult to see what could prevent a general 
declining movement in our own prices 
that would carry them considerably below 
present levels. The existence of the pres- 
ent relatively high price level has been in 
great measure due to the fact that such 
export trade as we have been able to 
maintain was financed through short-term 
credits, which Europe has been able to 
secure from us in the past few years. 
These debts still remain on the books in 
large volume. The total amount of com- 
mercial borrowings from the United 
States as represented by current credits 
abroad was at one time around $3,500,- 
000,000, this figure very likely represent- 
ing the limit to which American firms 
are at the present time willing to go in 
the matter of extending commercial ac- 
commodations abroad. 

Such credits have been extended in the 
hope that economic and financial recovery 
in Europe would proceed sufficiently to 
permit at least partial payment of these 
debts or their funding, whereas total com- 
mercial indebtedness to us during this 
period has not only not been reduced but 
has actually been increased in some direc- 
tions, representing the inability of Europe 
to permanently liquidate this obligation. 
It is therefore apparent that unless some 
permanent modification is made of the 
European financial structure placing her 
on a sound or economic basis, that it will 
be impossible for ws to maintain any suffi- 
cient amount of exports to permit the 
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| Your stockholders are duly notified 
| 
| 





| 
‘ATTENTION! 


| Secretaries of Corporations: 


Why not make your dividend 
announcements pay dividends ? 





when a dividend is declared when 
they receive their checks; therefore, 
your notices appear in the newspapers 
only as a matter of record. Why not 
show prospective stockholders that 
you pay dividends regularly and thus 
build up good will? When your 
dividend notices appear only on the 
financial page of the daily newspapers 
they are read by those who are in- 
terested in the stock market and not 
the investors throughout the country 
whom you should desire to reach. 

The dividend and corporate an- 
nouncements in this publication are 
read by 40,000 investors who offer an 
unsurpassed market for your securi- 
ties. You can reach this 100% buyers 
circulation at the small cost of 65c 
a line. 


Send us your next announcement! 





Address: Advertising Dept. 
Magazine of Wall Street 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















MEETINGS 





GREENE CANANEA COPPER CO. 

NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meet- 
r of the Stockholders of the Greene Cananea 


Copper Company will be held at the office of the 


( 


mpany, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on 


Monday, the nineteenth day of June, 1922, at 


twelve o'clock 


o'clock noon, 


noon, for the election of three 
irectors to hold office for three years, and for 

transaction of such other business as may 
yme before the meeting, including the considera 
on, approval and ratification of all acts and 
roceedings of the Board of Directors during 

e past year, and of all matters that may be 
fomvee to in the Annual Report to the Stock- 
olders. 

The transfer books of the Company will not 
lose, but only stockholders of record as at 12 
Saturday, May 27, 1922, will be 
ntitled to vote at this meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
W. ALLEN, Secretary. 





DIVIDENDS 





7 
j 


CParamount GPpictures 


Stockholders of 
AMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION 
New York, May 8, 1922. 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the regular 
uarterly dividend at the rate of $2.00 per 
hare, on the common capital stock of this 
ompany issued and outstanding, has this day 
een declared payable July ist, 1922, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
une 15th, 1922 

ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, Secretary. 


To the 





GUANTANAMO SUGAR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the Preferred 
tock Full Paid Subscription Receipts for the 
uarter ending June 30, 1922, payable July 1, 
122, to stockholders of record at the close of 
usiness June 15, 1922. The transfer books will 


ot be closed. 
GEO. H. BOEKER, Treasurer. 
New York, May 16, 1922. 
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sale of a great percentage of our surplus 
abroad. Thus the consequent effect might 
be to diminish production here, curtail 
employment, reduce domestic purchasing 
power and ultimately check our prices. 

Thus from a purely international view, 
there are two possibilities in relation to 
the price movement in this country and 
both are dependent on developments with 
regard to the economic situation of Eu- 
rope. Should finances of leading Euro- 
pean countries be placed on a sound basis, 
principally through the re-establishment of 
the gold basis which in turn is dependent 
on the willingness of this Government 
to ship abroad our surplus gold, this 
would result in greatly stabilizing condi- 
tions abroad and it is likely that in such 
event, our own price level would be main- 
Were the contrary condition to 
nothing done to improve the 
demoralized condition of Europe in a 
financial the result must be to 
further impair ‘our markets and the re- 
sult might be a movement in favor of 
lower domestic prices. 

It has been true that during the past 
few months, prices in this country have 
slightly advanced or held stable though 
foreign trade has remained relatively low 
This has been due to a purely domestic 
situation arising out of the depletion of 
stocks resulting from the withdrawal 
from our markets of domestic consumers 
during the last year of depression. It is 
not probable that this demand can con- 
tinue permanently without support from 
foreign sources. Therefore the present 
slightly rising tendency of prices must 
of necessity be regarded in the nature of 
a temporary development. 


tained. 
arise and 


sense, 


Security Movements in the United 
States 


The connection between commodity and 
security prices is definitely established. 
It is obvious that the future of security 
prices in this country will depend to a 
large extent on the general price level. 
Therefore, ultimately, the tendency of se- 
will be influenced by eco- 
A. genuine 
abroad 


curity prices 
nomic developments abroad. 
restoration of economic stability 
would afford a strong basis on which to 
build up a larger export trade, 
quently increasing our production 
and margin of profit with a correspond- 
ingly favorable effect on securities. The 
further demoralization of European 
finances must have the reverse effect. 

It is not too much to state that in gen- 
eral the future of security prices in this 
country is partly dependent on the remod- 
the entire European financial 
structure. Domestic conditions, regardless 
of developments abroad, may improve 
sufficiently to establish a higher earning 
power of American industrial corporations 
during the period in which the improve- 
ment takes place thus stimulating an ad- 
vance in domestic securities. Such a de- 
velopment, without adequate support from 
a strongly financial Europe, is hardly likely 
to take on a permanent character and, 
therefore, any advance in securities which 
is based on purely domestic improvement 
will probably be of only short duration. 
Permanent strength in American securi- 
ties can result only when world-wide con- 
ditions are thoroughly stabilized. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Magazine of Wall Street is «a 


gateway to a tremendous market. 
Every issue is read by 

35,780 Investors—34,454 Directors 
18,000 Executives—2,000 Brokers— 


9,000 Bank officials 
Our rates for classified advertising are 
listed herewith : 
Situations wanted.......... 8c a 
Help or agents wanted....!0c a 
Business services or op- 
portunities ......666+56- 10c a 
Buy or sell wants.........10c a word 
All advertisers seeking capital must 
furnish business and bank references. 


Six words to the agate line. No 
advertisements accepted for less than 
3 lines. Forms close Monday pre- 
ceding date of issue. Published 
every other Saturday. Check or 
money order must accompany copy. 


word 
word 


word 




















FOR $2,500.00 

and bath, in beau- 
Pure spring 
summers. 


Cottage, five rooms 

tiful Ozark summer resort 

water, parks, hospital Cool 
For particulars address 


HARRY L. MILLER Siloam Springs, Ark. 











OPPORTUNITY IN OIL 


A new and practical method for recovering 
large quantities of oil from exhausted pools 
more than the wells originally produced 


Our plans, costs and the probable recovery 
are carefully worked out 
We want a few men of means to form a 


$100,000 syndicate to finance the first test 
which will open the door to vast possibilities 

No promotion interest or commission will be 
to those who are 


given We will reply oniy 
personally interested and give references as 
to ability to handle this proposition A rigid 
investigation is expected 
Box 28 
Magazine of Wall Street 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














THE WEBSTER 


Forty West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
Next door to the Harvard Club 


ISITORS from out of town 
will find the Webster invit- 

ing and convenient. Especial 
attention will be given and mod- 
erate prices quoted, particularly 
for suites of two and three rooms. 
Joun P. Totson, Proprietor 











Advertising Service 


L. B. PORTMAN & CO. 


Peoria Life Bldg. Peoria, Ill. 











DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
18l1st Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol. 
lars and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on Saturday, July 15, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, 


June 20, 1922, ’ 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 


Treasurer. 
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Here Are Dollars 


Awaiting the Appeal of 
Legitimate Investment 


Among the 1,200,000 and more daily readers of the 400,000 circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News, there are thousands of prosperous savers who are always on the 


lookout for safe, legitimate, profitable investment. 


Their point of “lookout”’ is, of course, the columns of their favorite newspaper— The 
Daily News. For more than 45 years it has been the trusted informant and counselor 


of its readers. 


Its carefully edited financial page is filled with valuable news and sound counsel— 
the basis of that reader confidence which justifies and rewards the advertiser confidence so 


strikingly evidenced in the paper’s unusual volume of financial advertising. 


With its more than 400,000 circulation, concentrated 94% in Chicago and its im- 
mediate suburbs, The Daily News “saturates” the second-richest investment field 


in America. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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